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THE BACKGROUND OF POPULISM IN KANSAS 
By Raymonp Curtis MILLer 


It is no new thing to say that the basis of the Populist move- 
ment lay in the economic condition of the western farmers in 
the decade beginning with the vear 1885. This fact has been 

tated repeatedly by students of the period, was emphasized by 

contemporary erities, and was acknowledged by Populists them- 
selves. The proclaimed mission of the People’s Party was to 
remedy the conditions which had created it. 

Kansas was one of the first states to react politically to the 
stimulus of the depression She had a complete People’s Party 
ticket in the field in the election of 1890 which gave a positive 
notice to the old parties that the farmers were aroused. In that 
campaign, the Populists elected five United States representa- 
tives, controlled the balance of the state legislature, chose the 
United States senator, and failed by only 3% of the votes east 
to elect the governor of the state.! The Kansas delegates to the 
Farmers’ Alliance national convention, held that vear in Oeala, 
Florida, became troublesome through their efforts to force that 
body nationally into the movement. This aggressive spirit on 
the part of the Kansas farmer cannot be attributed either to the 
earlier or greater effect of the decline in farm prices in Kansas 
as compared with other states, but must be explained, at least 
in part, by peculiar local conditions which made that decline 
more disastrous, and which form the background of Populism 
in Kansas. 

‘Topeka Farmers Advocate, November 19, 1890. There is a complete analysis of 
the vote by counties, with discussion of the relative party strength. Humphrey, the 
Republican candidate for governor, received 115,143 votes in a total of 296,456, a 
plurality of 8,302. World Almanac, 1892-93, 337. The election figures for all the 


states are given in form which makes comparison convenient. 
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During the first few years after 1880, Kansas was exception 
ally prosperous. People moved steadily into the state, so th 
in the five-year period 1880-85, the population rose fron 
900,000 to 1,200,000, while during the same time the value 
property more than doubled.? One tax assessor declared that 
his township in the central part of the state, the value of pe: 
sonal property had increased one-third in one year.® 

The cause of this prosperity was the high price of both wh 
end corn; the year 1881 marked the peak-prices of both the 
grains between the period of inflation which attended the Civi 
War and the end of the century. In some parts of the state good 
land was still so cheap that it was possible to pay for a farm 
from the products of a single year. Under the circumstances, it 
was inevitable that land should rise rapidly in price in the ope 
ing years of the decade, and natural that men should speculate 
in land on the rising markets, thereby creating a fictitiou 
demand and inflating prices. Thus a development which mig! 
have been natural and healthy degenerated into a boom, created 
and artificially maintained for its effeet on land values, and 
stimulated with every means at the disposal of the boomers. 

One of the outstanding characteristies of the abnormal settle 
ment which accompanied the boom was the excessive construc 
tion of railroads. In the deeade 1880-90, the inerease in mileag: 
was second only to that of Texas,* so that by 1888 there was on 
mile of railroad for every nine and one-third square miles o! 
land, and five and one-half miles of track for every thousand 
people in the state. It is obvious that experienced railroad 
executives would not invest so heavily where for years the return 
must necessarily be small. The roads were built largely from 
grants of land, guaranteed mortgages, gifts, and bonuses, from 
nation, state, county, township, city, and even individuals - 
gifts which amounted by 1890 to about $50,000,000, and ineluding 
railroad bonds guaranteed by the state, to almost $75,000,000 


2 John A. Martin, ‘‘The Progress of Kansas,’’ in North American Review, CXLII, 
352, 

Quoted in Belle Plaine News, April 20, 1883. 
+ Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, Report on Transportation by Land, 4 
5 James Humphrey, State Board of Agriculture, Sirth Biennial Report, 18% 
152. Mr. Humphrey was at that time a member of the Board of Railroad Commis 


sioners, 


6 Board of Railroad Commissioners, First Annual Report, 28; James E. Boy! 
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\. E. Peffer, Populist senator from Kansas, believed, probably 
neorrectly, that this sum exceeded the actual cost of the roads.’ 
Whatever the exact figures, the significant fact remains that 
»romoters could build railroads at very slight cost to themselves, 
and as a consequence construction far exceeded the actual needs 
of the state. 

The purpose of the roads thus financed was not to earry traffic 
but to increase land values. They were to bring people to the 
state, create towns, and stimulate prosperity. A railroad was 
the key to fortune for the boomers of a town and the owners of 
its real estate, and the announcement of a proposed road was 
the signal for the keenest competitive bidding between rival 
towns. One small town of southern Kansas, with a population 
in 1886 of not over 1000 was in that year the general headquar 
ters for one road, was on the main route for another, was voting 
bonds for a third, was negotiating with a fourth to change its 
projected route so as to inelude this town, and had one of three 
standing committees of its Board of Trade on constant look-out 
for still other railroads. In one year and four months, July 
I885-November 1886, Kensas municipalities voted over $10, 
000,000 in bonds for railroads.’ This boom left Kansas with a 
ridiculously large mileage, and a bonded debt and interest charge 
which proved extremely burdensome after the deflation. 

Every other available means was used to attract people as 
settlers to the state. Newspapers from 400 presses announced 
its beauties and possibilities, and resolutely suppressed all 
‘nformation which might not react favorably. Even official 
publications were used to make known its opportunities. By 
order of the State Legislature, the Board of Agriculture pre- 
pared a sixty-page immigration booklet and issued it in four 
languages. The official Biennial Report became an instrument 
of propaganda, intended, as a later board said, ‘‘to persuade mil- 
lions of less fortunate strangers that the mere fact of coming 
Financial History of Kansas (Madison, 1908), 57, 76; Governor Martin, Message of 
IS85, Public Documents Kansas, 1893-94, 4. 

7W. E. Peffer, The Farmer’s Side; His Troubles and Their Remedy (New York, 
1891), 181. It is true that some of the roads were built for as low as $10,000 a 
but Peffer asserted that the total cost of the 88,000 miles was only $57,000,000. 

5 Belle Plaine News, October 6, 1886. 

® Board of Railroad Commissioners, Fourth Annual Report, 4-5. Not all of the 


mule, 


} 


bonds were sold. 
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hither with unalterable, ready-made views of Kansas people ; 
Kansas agriculture means a life of ease, perpetual Ju 
weather, [and] a steady diet of milk and honey.’’ '’ Profession 
real-estate men filled the papers with their advertisements, ar 
mailed descriptive booklets of more or less accuracy to thousand 
of people in the Kast. The more important railroads maintained 
immigration officials, issued literature, and gave active aid a) 
encouragement to people who would move to the state. 

The prosperity which the high prices of the first years ot 
decade brought to agricultural states gave legitimate basis 
a moderate increase in the price of land in Kansas. The tier 
states to which Kansas belongs was logically the next for sett| 
ment, and there would almost certainly have been a big increas: 
in population in the state during the decade. But by 1885 this 
moderate and natural increase had been far exceeded, and thic 
tremendous activity of the boomers had created an artifici: 
inflation which had no basis other than its own self-created co: 
fidence. The increase of population between 1880 and 1885 was 
37 ‘© ;"' but even after the latter year, when the economie justili 
cation no longer existed, the increase continued at a rate as great 
as that of any single year in Kansas history. 


The immediate effect of the boom was most pronounced on tli 
towns. Evading a constitutional prohibition, bonds were voted 
and sold not only for the aid of railroads, but for sueh doubtful 


projects as prospecting for coal, oil, and other minerals, fo: 
private enterprises such as mills, cheese factories, and eve 
packing plants.’* Street cars were installed in fifteen of these 
budding cities, though there was so little need for them that i: 
1890 the revenue was only $0.079 per car mile.’* The attempt 
was being made to purchase prosperity through bond issues, and 
the stimulus of these bonuses gave to the towns an artificial but 
convineing growth and prosperity as long as the industries tlius 
fostered received their subsidies. 

The argument which was employed to justify this lavish polic: 

10 State Board of Agriculture, Tenth Biennial Report, vii. 

11 Compiled from the population figures given in the Biennial Reports of the Stat 
Board of Agriculture, for the years named. The population in 1881 was 925,79 
and in 1885 it was 1,268,530. The maximum for the period was 1,518,552 in 1888 

12 Boyle, op. cit., 59-64; Laws of 1889, Ch. 70, 97. 


18 Eleventh Census, Report on Transportation by Land, 706 ff. 
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ested on the premise that the increase of wealth and population 
vould continue at the boom rate. The loeal editor of that small 
wn of whose railroad ambitions we have already taken note, 
eave to his readers the following welcome advice. ‘‘Do not be 
fraid of going into debt. Spend money for the city’s better- 
mt as free as water. But judiciously. Too much cannot be 
pent this vear, if properly applied. Let the bugaboo of high 
taxes be nursed by old women. Do all you can for Belle Plaine 
regardless of money, and let the increase of population and 
wealth take eare of the taxes. Double, treble, quadruple our 
expenditures, and do it in the right manner, and before the year 
ISS6 is passed Belle Plaine will be able to pay them and much 
ore —and Belle Plaine will boom with a double pica, black 
race 
Wichita affords an illustration of similar activities. The city 
nd county had voted half a million dollars for railroads alone, 
besides large sums for other industries, but in 1886 the Wichita 
Beacon protested angrily against the proposition that the state 
seta limit to the bonded debt of cities.’ Wichita was booming, 
and dared not listen to limitation or caution. In 1887 the town 
had a population of not over 32,000, but the real estate trans 
actions for one week were over $2,500,000," most of them sheer 


speculative bidding on undeveloped lots.” A newspaper 
reporter heard a man boast that he had made $100,000 in 100 
days in such transactions, and the story is made more credible 
by the added statement that he had put every cent of it back into 
Wichita real estate. 


In 1887, the Beacon earried in screaming headlines over the 
whole first page a proclamation which might have been from the 
creed of all boomers: ‘‘ Eureka! the Eldorado Toward which All 
the Union is Rapidly Moving. Our Realty Record Shows Con- 
clusively that Wichita is the Best City in which Capitalists Can 
Invest Their Money, Scientists their Brains, and All their Time 
and Money. Look, Oh Look, at the Volume of Business so Rap- 
idly Pouring in Upon Us. Thorough Business Review Com- 

* Belle Plaine News, February 27, 1886. 

Wichita Beacon, November 28, 1886. 

‘6 Tbid., January 31, 1887. 

7 Bureau of Labor and Industry, Report, 1893, 714. There were 104,494 city lots 
n the county, of which only 24,427 were improved. 
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pressed into Small Space. General Items of Interest. The \ 
Suburb of the Great Metropolis Presents Itself to the Pub! 
And then, as if to show that boomers have no sense of hun 
the same issue of the paper insisted editorially that Wichita 
no boom, but only a steady growth of five, ten, or fifteen year 

The boom in the rural regions was less spectacular than + 
in the cities, and consequently it was less often mentioned 11 
press of the state. But the heart of the early movement 
rural, and the phenomena in the cities were only a reflectio 
a more striking if less articulate inflation in the rural regions 
The newspapers reflect a little of what was going on. ‘In les 
than a decade the inhabitants of the Ninneseah valley will r 
in luxury and wealth.’’’® would be easier for a camel to 
through the eye of a needle than to stop the boom in Belle Plai 
and surrounding country.’’*° A careful comparison of |: 
values as inadequately revealed in the newspaper advertisement 
shows that between 1881 and 1887 there was a multiplication 
four to six times as a common thing, and in rare instances 
price of land rose as high as $200 an aere. 

This rapid rise in the price of land made it impossible for ¢| 
newcomer of limited means to purchase a farm without recours: 
to borrowing. Kansas herself could not supply this eredit, but 
the East was eager to supply it through the medium of the new 
profession of loan agent.**| Men and companies formed connce 
tions in the East by which they were able to offer money | 
almost unlimited amounts. The investments were especial! 
attractive, for the price offered for money was high, and frontic 
land had been rising in value so constantly for thirty vears as to 
be considered the best of security even by the most conservativ: 
institutions. As a rule the mortgages were aecepted withou' 
investigation by the eastern lender, for payment was guarante: 
by the agent. 

It was afterwards proved that many of these agents and con 

18 Wichita Beacon, February 5, 1887. 

19 Belle Plaine News, March 17, 1883. 

20 [bid. 

21 W. F. Maupin, ‘‘ Farm Mortgages and the Small Farmer,’’ in Political 
Quarterly, IV, 438. The statement is made that there were 137 companies in 


rated in Kansas and Nebraska alone, and that many foreign corporations and pri 


loan agents operated freely. 
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nies were intentionally fraudulent; others were simply unduly 
timistie concerning the future rise of land values, and pledged 
‘yment of mortgages far in excess of their assets. They were 
+: conservative in aecepting securities, for they were not risk- 
» their own eapital and their profit was derived from a com 
ission and bonus on the loans placed. Agents even drove in 
evies from farm to farm to solicit for borrowers, and placed 
is which equalled the full inflated value of the security, 
pending on a future rise of price to provide the margin of 
afety." As the boom progressed, and the early loans of this 
ture seemed to have been justified, agents became more and 
re reckless, and the size and number of the mortgages 
nereased very rapidly. The new-mortgage debt ineurred per 
capita in 1885 was twice that of 1880, while in 1887 it was three 
times as large.** 
The collapse of the boom came in the winter of 1887-88 and, if 
ich a psychological phenomenon can have a material cause, is 
© attributed to these three facts. In the cities the boom 
rested primarily on unfounded optimism and the artificial stimu- 
lant of bond issues, and the first shaking of that confidence dis 
closed its insecure character. In the rural regions the inflation 
was chiefly a result of the high prices of the early part of the 
decade, but as early as 1885 that basis was gone. In the far 
western part of the state, adverse climatie conditions were con 
tributing factors. 


In eastern Kansas, and in the cities of the state generally, 
the inflation rested on the unstable foundations of rural pros- 
perity and industrial bond issues. To such loans there was a 
natural limit. As soon as any incident oceurred to shake the 
confidence of the residents in the further increase of their 
property values, or to so disturb the reputation of the state 
abroad as to stop the inflow of capital which alone made that 
increase possible, there was a rush to sell property and take the 
speculative profits which showed the fictitious basis of that 
ligher price level. There is evidence that the abnormal develop- 

Personal interview with William Allen White, September 12, 1923. 
Eleventh Census of the United States, Report on Real Estate Mortgages, 1¢ 

1880 the new-mortgage debt incurred per capita was $20, rising to $26 in 188: 
$45 in 1885, and to $66 in 1887. 


il. 
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ment of towns in eastern Kansas was about to halt abrupt 
even before the end of the rural inflation. 

The second definite cause of the deflation was the sharp di 
in the prices of agricultural products, a decline so marked and 
so prolonged as to make some readjustment of land values } 
necessary and proper. ‘The boom prosperity was based on 
high prices of corn and meat. Kansas in the seventies was 
wheat-producing region, but in the early years of the boom { 
production of corn became so profitable that between 1881 and 
ISS7 the acres in wheat actually fell from over 2,000,000 to 1,250 
000, while the corn acreage increased from four to six million 
But this increase led to a reaction in the price of corn. By 1885 
it had fallen to the low price of thirty-two cents, with no co: 
responding upward reaction in the wheat market. While t 
short crops of the next two vears, caused by limited rainfall, did 
raise prices again they did not bring any relief to the distressed 
farmer.”’ The large crop of 1889 sold locally in Kansas for as 
low as ten cents, and was widely burned for fuel in preference 
to the more expensive coal. 

A Populist administration of Kansas stated officially that the 
farmers of that state had lost over $235,000,000 from this declin 
between the vears 1884 and 1894, and contrasted it with the 
$169,000,000 in farm mortgages said to be in the state. The same 
statistical board asserted that the actual cost of production o! 
wheat and corn in these ten vears was $75,000,000 above the price 
received for them.** Allowance being made for the politica! 
character of the source of this information, it presents a situa 
tion which was at best serious, and which made it imperative 
that a new and much lower scale of land values be created, com 
mensurate with the new agricultural prices. It is true that this 
readjustment did not come immediately after 1885, and that the 
boom price of land continued for about two years after markets 
of wheat and corn had ceased to justify it, but that such a marked 
diserepaney should eventually right itself was inevitable. 

Climatie conditions contributed one factor to the breaking of 
the boom which was powerful, but which has commonly bee! 


24Compiled from the figures given in the Biennial Report of the State Board 
Agriculture for the years named. 
25 Tbid. 


26 Bureau of Labor and Industry, Annual Report, 1893, 692. 
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restimated, for it acted as the determining element only in 
extreme western part of the state. In that section, eight 
irs of unusually heavy rainfall were followed, after 1886, by 
eriod abnormally dry. Since the settlers in that region were 
so much farmers as speculators, they promptly abandoned 
eir lands when the series of crop failures proved that the 

yed-for boom would not materialize." Between 1888 and 1892 

»-half of the people of western Kansas trailed eastward out of 

» state as they had entered it only a few months before, each 

th his family and his total worldly possession in a single cov- 

d wagon, drawn by two gaunt ponies. <A characteristic, if 

tter, sense of humor lead the disgusted ex-settler to paint on 

< wagon eover such legends as, ‘‘Going back to the wife’s 
ks,’ or the still more common one, ‘‘In God we trusted, in 
Kansas we busted.’’ They were ruined, but they took a stern 
itisfaection in the completeness of their downfall and a grim 
delight in telling their troubles to the world in general. The 
thousands of wagons which crossed eastern Kansas in these 
‘troubled years bore eloquent testimony that the boom was over. 

(ne of the significant results of this boom settlement of Kan- 
sas was the creation of an overpowering debt, both public and 
private. This burden would have been serious even under the 
price level which obtained when it was created, but after the eol- 
lapse it was simply colossal. The problem created by the decline 
in price, in property value, and in population, in the face of this 
lebt, was an extremely difficult one. 

The shock of the reaction was felt first in the towns, since they 
were the outstanding products of the unjustifiable inflation; of 
the twenty leading towns all but five, which depended on mines 
or railroad shops for their support, lost population heavily in 
the vears following the break. Wichita dropped from 34,000 to 
21,000, and others in like proportion.** One or two illustrations, 
doubtless extreme but showing a tendency which was state-wide, 
will disclose the nature of the situation created. The town of 
Anthony at the height of the boom had a property valuation of 
*)00,000. In 1896 the population had decreased to one-half and 


State Board of Agriculture, Seventh Biennial Report, 1889-90, vii-viii. 
‘State Board of Agriculture, Sirth Biennial Report, 1887-88, 11, 5; Eighth Bien 
Report, 1891-92, II, 5. 
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property valuation had fallen to $171,000, but the debt was 
$168,000.°° The tax rate for the city alone was 13.4% in 
year. The next year the valuation was less than the debt, 
the city was declared insolvent.*°. Cimarron, in western Kai 
had a debt in 1896 of $80,900 and a valuation of $31,000. 


For the state as a whole the situation was not quite so dan: 
ous, but it was serious enough. The public debt of all gover 
mental organizations had increased in the decade 1880-90 
$15,000,000 to $41,000,000; this was the largest increase i 
United States, and with the exception of four very shghtly 
ulated states in the far West, was the largest per capita pu 


debt.* These obligations were the immediate and direct produ 
of the boom, for most of them were voted as aids for enterp: 
of all sorts, of which railroads were the chief. 

The private debt of the state was even more distressing, 
the home and farm of the individual was its seeurity. In 1s! 
over 60° of the taxed acres of the state were encumbered \ 
mortgages, a proportion unequalled in any other state.” Thy 
was one mortgage for every two adults, which means more t 
one for every family; and the per capita private debt, counti 
adults alone, was over $347, about four times that of the Uni 
as a whole.*t Mortgages on lands equalled more than one-four' 
of the actual value of all the real estate of Kansas.” 

The distribution of this mortgage burden has a direct relatio 
to the strength of the party of discontent in the different sectio1 
of the state. Fertility of lands, prices of products, freight rates 
and other such factors which determine the profits of farmin: 
were, within naturai limits, uniform over the state, or at leas' 
did not vary in such a way as to make Populism attributabl 
any of them. But there was a very definite relation between ! 

29 Laws of 1897, Ch. 178, 384. 

30 Boyle, op. cit., 95. 

31 Laws of 1897, Ch. 178, 384. 

32 Eleventh Census of the United States, Report on the Public Debt, 77. 

33 Idem, Statistical Atlas of the United States, 1890, 69. 

84 Idem, Report on Real Estate Mortgages, 160. 


35 bid. New York alone exceeded Kansas, with 30.63% as contrasted 


26.83% for Kansas. It is possible that the ratio between debt and valuation s 
have been higher, for farmers were slow to admit the depths to which their f 
values had fallen, and valuation for taxation may have been too high in thi 
immediately after the boom. 
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oht of the mortgage burden of a given section and the inter- 

which it took in the movement. 
(he eastern third of the state was comparatively well settled 
fore 1881 by people who had purchased their lands at low 
es. There was a considerable increase in population in this 
‘ion in the early years of the boom, but it was not propor- 
to the increase in the western part of the state, and it 


| to a eonstant relative decline as the boom increased. 
tween 1885 and 1887 the eastern third of the state had 
creased only 6% in population, while the central third had 
ereased 28% and the western section 160%.*° 
The slight increase in population, however, does not tell the 
omplete story, for a considerable mortgage debt was created. 


(here was a rapid rise in land values, both from the prosperity 
ich all agriculture enjoved in the early years, and as a result 
‘the still greater increase in prices farther west. Many of the 
‘lier settlers of this section, or their children, took advantage 
{ the inerease to sell out and move west to the newer regions, so 
iat some of the purely rural counties actually lost population 
during the peak period of the boom. The purchasers of the land 
ere either old neighbors, who thus became landlords, or the 
iore wealthy and cautious immigrants from the East who pre- 
ferred to pay more for an improved farm rather than undergo 
the hardships of sod-breaking. In either case it was rare that 
e new owner was able to finance the purchase unassisted, and 
the considerable debt of eastern Kansas was thus created. 
Though this mortgage burden was large, it was not threatening 
to the majority of the people. In 1890 only a few more than half 
of the farms oeceupied by their owners were encumbered with 
mortgages, so those affected were a minority even of the rural 
population.’ It is probably true that the census of 1890 does 
not give the complete mortgage burden,®* for no record was taken 
on the tenant farms, which in eastern Kansas amounted to about 
one-third of the total. It is highly probable that the addition of 


‘Compiled from the population figures given in the Biennial Re ports of the 
“tate Board of Agriculture for the years mentioned. 
‘7 Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, Report on Farms and Homes, 258. 
38 Baltimore Sun, December 6, 1890. This charge was made at the Farmers’ Alli- 
@ national meeting at Ocala, Florida, in their resolutions, and is repeated many 
es in the Populist press of Kansas. 
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correct figures for these farms, however, would tend to re 
the proportion of owners to whom the mortgage represented 
peril, for most of the farmers who had lands for lease wer 
doubt the owners of the farms on which they lived, and wer, 
consequence inclined to conservatism. 

Most of the farms had been purchased before the gr 
advance of prices, and the subsequent fluctuations in y;: 
affected their owners only as they affected their hopes for y1 
in the event of resale. The larger number of the existing n 
gages must have been made when the settlers first eame into | 
region — in the eastern section early in the movement 
by 1890 and later were only small remainders of the origi 
debt. The number of men who were facing the actual dange: 
losing their homes was a minority even of the rural populati 
The majority were seriously inconvenienced by the low prices | 
products and the high taxes, and were disappointed when 
high seale of land values proved to be fictitious, but they wi 
not desperate. 


In the cities, those people who were attracted by the bo 
were less permanently located than their fellows of the rm 
regions, and when the collapse came they simply left the stat 
In the first two vears after 1888 sixteen cities of the eastern h 
of the state lost over 45,000 people, or over half the total loss 
the state in that period.*’ Leavenworth alone lost 15,000. | 
the cities the discontented were able and willing to leave t 
state; thus the collapse swept off the very people who had su 
fered most, and who, had they remained, would have formed t 
urban section of the party of discontent.* 

Kastern Kansas was Republican by tradition. Many of 
earlier settlers were members of the Grand Army, to whon 
opposition to that party was not only incomprehensible hu! 
positive treason. Eastern Kansas was the section which glori 

39 State Board of Agriculture, Seventh Biennial Report, 1889-90, vii. 

40Compiled from figures given in the Biennial Reports of the State Boa 
Agriculture for the years named. In the eastern third of the state, the total! 
from 1887 to 1892 was 26,780. Of the fifteen towns of the section having in 1s>> 
over 4000 people, ten lost population, and the net loss of the fifteen was 20,646 
rural and small town decline, then, was only 6,134, and some purely rural count 


gained in numbers. By 1896 the loss of the eastern third of the state had 
regained, 


: 
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the memories of Bleeding Kansas, and took a propertied 

terest in the party, the creation of which was so largely a 
sult of the suffering there. This sentimental connection with 
Republicanism placed a big handicap on the new third party 
‘hat could be overcome only by an overwhelming economic pres- 
sure, and that condition did not exist in eastern Kansas. 

It has often been assumed that Kansas was solidly Populist 

the years 1890-96, but the facts do not justify this statement. 
[hat party never had a majority vote in the state; in the two 
elections of 1890 and 1894, when the Democrats presented their 
own ticket, Populism polled only 36% and 39% of the total vote 
east, while the Democrats in the same eleetion seeured 24° and 
4°) of the total. In the three elections between 1892 and 1896 
the Republican vote varied little, being 48%, 49%, and 47% of 
the total, with a few seattering votes to other parties. The heart 
of this conservative, Republican strength lay in the eastern third 
of the state, and the Populist agitation and the disastrous farm 
prices could not break it. In 1892 and again in 1896 the Dem- 
ocrats and Populists combined, and in these elections about half 
of the counties in the eastern third of the state went to the allied 
tickets by a narrow margin. But when Populism stood alone, 
eastern Kansas remained solidly Republican, losing only a few 
scattering counties. 

The boom reached its most reckless heights and left its most 
disastrous results in the central part of the state. Here the 
population increased almost 100% (over 220,000), between 1881 
and 1887, almost half of this increase coming after 1885. In 
Is87 there were several comparatively large cities in the region, 
including Wichita, the third city in size of the state; of the 
twenty-one cities having over 4000 population, six were in this 
region. Almost without exception these towns had gone through 
the characteristic boom development and in 1887 were at the 
height of their growth. 

sut the real heart of the inflation in the central part of the 
state was rural, and the accompanying burden of debt rested 
most heavily on this part of the population. People came to 
central Kansas to purchase the valuable and productive lands 
which in the early eighties could be had for very low prices. As 
early as 1880 there was very little good land still available for 
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homesteading, and the better holdings of the railroads had |} 
sold. But the cost of land was not great, and in the early eight 


the products of the farm commanded such unusual prices | 
the opportunities Kansas offered the settler were very attr 
tive. 

The story of one man is typical of hundreds. James Mord 
came to Sumner County in 1880 from the mines of Pennsylva 
quite without experience in farming. He purchased eighty acr 
of bottom land, most of it already under cultivation, but the pu 
chase took all of the $1000 he had saved. In order to prov) 
implements and stock it was necessary for him to give a mor 
nominal interest was only 8%, but with the added fees and bonus 
to the loan agent the actual cost of the loan was 21%. Howev 


gage for $150 on the farm, but this was easily secured. T 


the mortgage was easily paid off from the products of one y 
from the virgin bottom land, and the second year he owned | 
farm free from all encumbrance and modestly improved." — In 
1883 Mr. Mordy sold $900 worth of corn in addition to that used 
on the farm, or an amount almost equal to the original purchias: 
price.” 

Immigrants came in ever increasing numbers and as a cous 
quence land rose very rapidly in value. Newspaper advertis: 
ments indicate that the increase by 1887 may have been as great 
as six or eight times the price in 1880; one farm near Abilene 
which was purchased in 1867 for $6.25 an acre sold in 1887, at 
the height of the boom, for $270 an acre.** For the man who had 
purchased land in the early days of the decade, this meant thi 
promise of modest wealth when he should choose to sell his farm. 

This very inerease made the lot of the man who came later 
very difficult, for his savings would pay for a smaller share o! 
the land purchased, thus necessitating a larger mortgage. 
number and size of the mortgages for the state as a whole, and 
especially for this section of the state, more than kept pace with: 
the increase in land prices. The confidence which most of the 
residents felt in their section encouraged them and the neweom 

41 Personal interview with James Mordy, September 10, 1923. 

42 Belle Plaine News, May 12, 1893. 


43 T. C, Henry, ‘‘A Story of a Fenceless Winter Wheat Field,’’ in Kansas State 
Historical Society, Transactions, IX, 504. 
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sto use their credit to the utmost in order to hold as much land 
possible for the further increase which was expected.** 

in this middle section the mortgages did not hang over a 
iinority of the people, but over a majority. There were coun- 
ties in 1890 in which 75° of the farms occupied by their owners 
e mortgaged, and in most of the counties of the section the 
number ran above 60%.” Tenantry was much less commonly 
practiced in this region than in the East, so each mortgage 
represented a tamily whose whole wealth was bound up in the 
endangered home. At the time of the collapse only 15% of the 
people lived in towns of over 4000, and after 1890 only 12%, se 
the burdened farmers were not opposed by an urban population 
of any size. The fact that most of the people came into the see- 
tion late in the boom indicates that only a small share of the 
mortgage burden could have been lifted, and the low prices and 
poor crops in the years 1886-87 make this assumption almost a 
certainty. People here were less well-established in their new 
homes than were those who had entered eastern Kansas in the 
first vears of the deeade, and were consequently less able to with- 
stand the double shock of crop failure and falling price. In 
central Kansas a majority of the voters were constantly con- 
fronted with the possibility of losing their homes through fore- 
closure, and they struggled desperately to avert this catastrophe. 
These obligations were made on the basis of the price level 
which held through the boom period. When the sudden collapse 
sent prices of farm land to one-half their former level, the 
farmer who had paid half his mortgage might reflect bitterly 
that the remaining half equalled the total value of his farm on 
the new seale. His wrath increased when he found that it would 
take as many bushels of grain to pay the remaining portion as 
would at their former price have removed the whole burden, 
The problem was one of saving his home. He could and did 
‘4 Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, Report on Farm Mortgages, 161; 


Bureau of Labor and Industry, Report, 1893, 640. The mortgage statisties for the 
state show these facts: 

1880 188: 1885 1887 1888 
Amount of Inerease, in millions...... $18 $2 $53 $97 $56 
Number of new mortgages, thousands. . 34 : 71 110 62 
Per capita inerease $45 $66 


pe 


‘S Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, Report on Farms and Homes, 256. 
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retire to a sort of farm self-sufficiency, supplying most ot 
own needs from the products of his lands; money entered « 
incidentally into his ordinary existence. But the interest 
taxes made a relentless demand for cash. Where the product 
of his land would meet that demand, he was able to survive | 
crisis; where the obligation assumed was too large, he failed. 

The figures for mortgage foreclosures are absolutely untrus 
worthy, and cannot show even an approximation of the true « 
dition. On many farms the unpaid portion of the mort 
exceeded the real value of the farm, and the debtor preferred to 
allow foreclosure rather than to make payment even where | 
was able.*® This was not in any sense a business failure, and t 
count it as such is confusing and misleading. On the other hand 
many real cases of economic disaster do not appear on tli 
records as foreclosures, for they were compromised out of court 
and appear as cancelled. These facts completely invalidate cou 
clusions based on the published statisties of foreclosures. 

Probably the most accurate indication of the actual condition 
in this section of the state is afforded by the movement of popu 
lation. Itis true that not all of those who were ruined financial|\ 
would leave the state; and it is equally true that not all who left 
had suffered bankruptey. But there would be a very strong 
temptation to the man to whom Kansas had promised much and 
given little to return to his former home, and if he had bee: 
ejected from his farm it is highly probable that he would leayv: 
if possible. This movement is noticeable even within Kansas, 
for some of the eastern rural counties which had lost populatiot 
to the West in the days of the boom now gained in population, 
while the counties in the western and central sections lost 
heavily. 

At first glance the figures seem to tell a story of terrible dis 
aster for the central part of the state, for in the five years fron 
1887-92 the population of this section decreased almost on 
fourth, or 83,679. But the true indication would not be the total 
who left, but the actual number of earnest farmers who were 
foreed to leave against their will. Of the 83,679, almost a third 
46 Personal interview with William Allen White, September 12, 1923. Mr. W 


stated that at one time his paper in El Dorado earried two pages of nine « 
each of such notices of sheriff’s sales. 
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. from towns of over four thousand, so the actual rural loss 

; only 56,203 or about 13%. The city loss was 36‘ in the 
came time. And the figure given as rural ineludes the boomers 
the many small but ambitious towns of less than 4000 who 
sud that their prospects did not equal their hopes and left the 
tate in disgust. It ineludes also the faint-hearted who were 
ther unable or unwilling to make the sacrifices which were 
demanded, and voluntarily withdrew. The actual emigration of 
armers who had made a sincere attempt to adjust themselve: 
» their situation seems to have been small, probably not halt of 

e 13% suggested. In the years from 1892 to 1896 this section 
{ the state continued to lose, but in numbers much less even 
than immediately after the boom. 

The financial mortality among the real farmers was not great, 
ertainly not 10%, and compares very favorably with the stand- 
ing of men in other businesses. But the farmer who was strug- 
vling desperately to save his home could not know this; about 

a 
little less than his. He was constantly so close to the margin 
that any sudden emergency, a crop failure, a new fall in prices, 
the loss of some stock, would mean disaster. Unable to see the 
cause for his plight, he weleomed the only explanation which was 
offered to him and adopted a political program in accord with 
that explanation. He was willing to retire temporarily to the 
system of barter and economic self-sufficiency till a rise of prices 
should restore him to his right; but in the meantime he did his 
political utmost to speed that day. In this section, as in the 
eastern, the discontented city dwellers were speedily swept 
away, but the rural disaster was not complete enough to remove 
trom the state those who would raise the bitter voice of protest 
and who would act in harmony to enforce their demands. The 
farmer whose home was mortgaged was in the majority in this 
section of the state, and he adopted Populism with a fervor and 
passion which had in it something almost of religious zeal. The 
counties of this middle third of the state, with few exceptions, 
voted the Populist ticket lovally to the end. 


The movement of settlers into western Kansas came much 
later than into the eastern part of the state, and here the years 
IS86-87 saw the maximum and almost the sole immigration. 


| 
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Between 1885 and 1887 the population of the thirty-two wes! 
counties rose from 41,000 to 148,000. In this seetion there 
still some land open for free hold, and almost all settlers 
able either to get such a claim, or to purchase either railroad 
state school land at $3 or $3.50 an aere. There was no re: 


for heavy mortgages which so soon became necessary in 


central and eastern portions of the state. 

People came to western Kansas from all parts of the 
and from outside it, hoping to share in the profits of a 
similar to the one which had already brought wealth to the ear] 
settlers in the eastern and central portions of the state. By |ss5 
the only cheap lands available in the state were those held in | 
school fund, or those in the possession of the railroads, and they 
were almost all in the western section. The vears 1885-86 br 
all previous records by 70% for the sale of Kansas school lands, 
but the two vears which followed showed an increase of 5() 
even over those years." Of the seven and a quarter millions o| 
acres in the Garden City land-office district, six millions wer 
taken by settlers between 1883 and 1888, most of it after 1885. 

This was clearly the beginning of the boom, and all the instru 
mentalities for its propulsion were quickly mobilized. It is tru 
that this territory was in the region of limited rainfall, but th 
settlers were confident that the desert line could again be forced 
back as it had already been moved from the middle section. Thy 
period 1878-83 was marked by vears of unusually heavy rainfall, 
but those which followed till 1886 were still more above the aver 
age.’ This sequence of good years was hailed as a permanent 
change in the weather, attributed to innumerable causes, but 
welcomed and exploited by all. 

Some of the settlers in this semi-arid region made an attemp! 
at farming, and during the period of unusual rainfall were 
moderately successful, but it is probable that the larger number 
‘ame solely to take advantage of the increase in value which was 

47C. H. Landrum, ‘‘ History of the Kansas School Fund,’’ in Kansas Stat 
torical Society, Collections, XII, 217. 

48 J, 8. Painter, ‘‘South West Kansas,’’ in Kansas State Historical Society, 7 
actions, IV, 283. 

49 United States Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Bulletin W, \ 
Section 39, Southern Kansas, 4. State Board of Agriculture, Sizth Biennial Re} 
250 
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ifidently expected. In the year 1890 but few of these western 

mities had more than 10% of their land under cultivation, and 
iv three had more than 25% broken.’ In none of these coun- 

es was the total value of agricultural products more than $500 
er square mile, while in half of them it was under $100." 

The period of unusual rainfall ended in 1886 with a year which 
vas about the average, after which came prolonged drought. 

uly onee between 1886 and 1891 was the rainfall above the 

ormal. The boom never came. 

The farmers of this section were not overburdened with debt, 
for they had purchased their lands at prices which they could 

In only three counties of the thirty-two more than half of 
ihe farms occupied by their owners were mortgaged (and ten- 
ancy was only 8%), while in most of the counties the number 
fell to 20% and in one to 4%.°* In spite of this very material 
advantage, the absolute failure of all crops, and the most evident 
disastrous collapse of the infant boom after the second consecu 
tive failure, involved both the honest farmer and the speeculator 
in difficulties. The boomer who had invested little in an attempt 
io win much now promptly abandoned everything and moved 
out, and between 1887 and 1892 the population of the territory 
decreased one-half; the farmer made an attempt to stay on, an 
attempt which was limited in length by the resources he had 
brought to the state. Throughout the four years from 1892 to 
IS96, when eastern Kansas was recovering, the western section 
continued to decline as settlers gave up the struggle and returned 
to more productive activity farther east. 

This was the section of real boom tragedy. The farms could 
uot be made to support the families living on them. They were 
not able to hold out till better times might come. The collapse 
of the boom promptly swept off the discontented and left the 

' Eleventh Census of the United States, Report on the Statistics of Agriculture, 
, 2. The attempt was made to encourage these settlers to farm their holdings. 


Haskell County even voted a dollar an acre bonus for breaking sod. Laws of 1889, 
Ch, 254, 


‘1 Eleventh Census of the United States, Report on the Statistics of Agriculture, 


> Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, Report on Farms and Homes, 258. 

From the Biennial Reports of the State Board of Agriculture for the years 
named. It should be noted, however, that the population in western Kansas in 1896 
was 76,614, as contrasted with 33,427 in 1880 and 148,125 in 1885. 
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section to those who had lived here before the inflation, and | 

few others who were able to adopt their mode of life. Weste; 
Kansas, which had suffered most, voted the Republean tic 

staunchly throughout the whole of the Populist agitation. 

The breaking of the boom cut short the supply of credit, : 
the assets of the banks of Kansas were frozen in land, and eas; 
ern investors were afraid to risk more where they had alread 
loaned so much on doubtful seeurity. The numerous advertis: 


ments from lending agents of eastern eoncerns suddenly dis 


appeared from the columns of the Kansas press. By 1889 the 
amount of new loans had fallen to one-half as compared with 
those of 1887,°* and there is no way of knowing what share o! 
those classed as new mortgages were in fact only a renewal give 
by the ereditor in preference to the alternative of foreclosure 
In the years when crops were low in price, or a failure, t! 

farmer who was absolutely solvent was unable to borrow eye. 
to provide seed for the next season. To the farmer who was su! 
fering from the complete break-down of ordinary credit machin 
ery, the ery for more money had a definite meaning. 

This debt burden of Kansas, both personal and governmental, 
was a direct and immediate product of the boom settlement 
Populism as a political party had to overcome the inertia o! 
Republicanism in order to become an effective political power 
Its program and its appeal were purely economic, and would 
come with compelling foree only to those men whose economic 
welfare was endangered, and who would act aggressively. ‘lly 
intellectual and traditional heritage of the state was so strong 
as to forbid a revolt of this kind except under a pressure suc! 
as the threat of the mortgaged home. Where this menace did 
not face the majority of the people, Populism remained specu 
lative and not compelling, and the Republican domination was 
unbroken. 

The seeond result of this boom method of settlement was as 
positive and important as the debt created, and had a direct 
bearing on the program adopted by the party of discontent 
Kansas first econvineed herself, and afterwards convinced ever) 
person who followed the boom to the state that prosperity and 
modest wealth were assured; the shock of low prices a 


54 Bureau of Labor and Industry, Annual Report, 1893, 700. 
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ending loss Was as surprising as it was disastrous. But the 
psychology of booming, the very erux of which lay in refusal 
‘) admit that soil or climate could be bettered anywhere in the 
world, made the Kansan simply refuse to think that his trouble 
did not all come from other than natural causes. The old-party 
leaders pointed to climatie conditions, to overproduction, to a 
lozen natural causes of his distress, none of which the Kansas 
farmer either could or would accept as adequate explanation of 
lis plight. He had been taught, and had taught for years, that 
Kansas was the land of beauty and unsurpassed opportunity, 
and for a time he had shared in her bounty and had seen her 
possibilities. If there had been a change, the cause was not a 
natural one, but man-made, and external. If his position was 
wrong, it is at least understandable in the hght of his recent 
experience. 

This boom is the background of Populism in Kansas. Low 
prices were sufficient to produce a strong party of discontent in 
other states. In Kansas this catastrophe served only to rein- 
foree and exaggerate a condition which would have been serious 
had prices never fallen, but which, emphasized by that decline, 
became almost intolerable. The boom, with its subsequent dis- 
illusionment and heavy burden of debt, created a condition fav- 


orable to such a movement and may in part explain the reasons 
for the program which was adopted. The primary reason for 
the demand for more money as it was finally adopted by the 
farmer groups Was to raise prices, but one cannot read much of 
the literature and speeches of Kansas Populists without pereeiv- 
ing that they were well aware of the effect which cheaper money 
would have on their debt burden. 


LOCAL DEFENSE AND THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
CONFEDERACY: A STUDY IN STATE RIGHTS 


By Frank Lawrence OwsLey 


In recent years it is becoming more apparent to students 
Confederate history that the Confederacy collapsed more [) 
internal than from external causes and the most disastrous | 
these internal ailments was the attempt of the southern p: 
to practice their theory of state rights during the war. This 
destroyed the possibility of codperation, embittered and demo: 
alized the people, and pitted the state governments against 
Confederate government like hostile powers. This struge 
between the states and the Confederate government extend 
into many fields, mostly related to the conduct of the war. ©) 
of the most important of these fields was the matter of loca! 
defense. It is the object of this paper to present a eareful stud 
of the policy of local defense in the Confederacy, and show ly 
it contributed to the downfall of that government. 


The military frontiers of the Confederacy stretched ov 
many thousands of miles. Every state save Tennessee and 
Arkansas had long reaches of undefended sea coast, Florida 
alone having practically as much as the Union. Then there was 
the upper tier of Confederate states whose borders lay alongsic 
the hostile frontiers of the Union, penetrated by navigable riy 
ers radiating into the heart of the country. As if this were not 
enough exposure for the new-born republic, Texas and Arkansas 
were frontier states: to the north of them in the territories of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Indian Territory lived many wild 
tribes of aborigines, while to the west of Texas lived the hal! 
breed Mexicans, whose depredations under the leadership of the 
chieftain, Cortinas,' were keeping the Rio Grande country in 
constant turmoil. Last, but, to the southern people apprehensive 

1 Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, March 30, 1861; The War of the Rebellio 


Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washing 
ton, 1880-1901), Series IV, Vol. I, 74. To be cited henceforth as Rebellion Reco 
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servile insurrection, not least in importance, was the ‘*home 
sont.’ liable at any moment to become the most horrible and 

ody battle-ground of the war. If one can visualize this situ- 

x and keep in mind the fact that the people were thoroughly 

eped in the doctrines of state rights and local patriotism, he 
‘be prepared for the inevitable military policy that under- 

the defense of all these far-flung lines. The ‘‘sovereign 

ites’? built up small armies of their own, inefficient and undis- 
ciplined, withdrawing at times a hundred thousand or more men, 
together with arms and equipment to fit them out, all of which 
vas sorely needed on the battle front. 

However, the Confederate government did not aecept this 

dividualistie policy with meekness. Its leaders, being in a 
position to see the whole situation, made a stupendous effort to 
cather in their hands the reins of power necessary for suecess 
and to obtain possession of the men and material retained in 
he state forees. The constant pull of the states to retain as 
large forees as possible and the counter pull of the Confederate 
vovernment, with the general staff point of view, to force the 
states to disgorge, resulted in a veritable tug of war between the 
central and the local governments.’ 

The study of the problem of loeal defense falls naturally into 
two periods: (1) from secession to the passage of the first con- 
script law in 1862; and (Il) from the adoption of the conscript 
law until the war ended. 


I. January 1861 ro Aprit 1862 


The period that ends with the first conscript law may be char- 
acterized by two distinct phases: (1) the withholding by the 
states from Confederate service of arms and munitions of war; 
and (2) the witholding of men. 


1. Arms 


There were on hand two available supplies of arms and muni- 
tions of war in the South when the Confederacy was organized, 
and both of these were held by the states. There were the arms 

“See Century Magazine, Nov., 1896 and Feb., 1897 for opinions of Duncan Rose, 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee, Brigadier Gen. E. P. Alexander, Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, and 


Gen, Buell, as to the effects of ‘‘dispersion’’ caused by local defense. 
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taken with the United States forts and arsenals, which were di. 
tributed among the states about as follows: 47,327 in Louisis 
19,455 in Alabama, 22,469 in South Carolina, 22,714 in Georg 
10,000 in Arkansas, 37,000 in North Carolina,’ and 35,000 
Texas. There were also a few thousand in Virginia and s 
tered around in other states, making a total of about 190, 
small arms, many of which were old-fashioned and of little nse 
until repaired.’ In addition to the arms thus captured, exact 
state had on hand a supply, part of which had been purchas: 
immediately after John Brown’s raid and the election of Li 
coln. Alabama had, during the winter of 1861, purchased 9 ,(i\i) 
stand of arms, 10 brass cannon, 2 columbiads and a large quay 
tity of ammunition,” which, added to the arms already on hand, 
made no bad show. Mississippi, already equipped with 2,127 
rifles and other small arms, purchased about this time 5,000 
stand of muskets.’ Texas had several thousand in addition to « 
large supply of private arms.* Georgia’ and North Carolina 
each, apparently, had several thousand, and South Carolina liad 
11,000, just purchased,” and had an old stock that was in thie 
hands of the militia.’ Virginia had on hand 100,000 stand o! 
small arms in the fall of 1860 and evidently made extensive pur 
chases afterwards.’* In addition to these available supplies 
there were a large number of private arms in the South, due to 
the rural and frontier character of the section. But at best the 
supply of munitions of war was definitely limited. Yet if 1 

3 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 292. For North Carolina see Walter ‘ 
(Ed.) Histories of the Several Regvments and Battalions from North Carolina 
Great War, 1861-’65 (Raleigh, 1901), 40-48. Cited henceforth as North Ca 
Regiments. 

+Confederation (Montgomery) June 21, 1861. 

5 For instance, there were 20,000 rifles at Harper’s Ferry with the stocks destro; 
J. B. Jones in his A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Ca} 
(Philadelphia, 1866), Vol. I, 78, gives the total number of arms as only 150,() 
this is plainly a rough guess. 

6 Rebellion Records, Series 1V, Vol. I, 52 

7 [bid., 63, 67, 68. 


9 Thid., 319, 332, 350, 355, 366, 367, 401, 402, 4738, 491, 1046, 1047, 1063-67. 
® North Carolina Regiments, Vol. I, 40-45, 

11 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 479. 

12 Jhid., 634-36; idem, Series I, Vol. I, 265. 

13 Jdem, Series IV, Vol. I, 379-93. 
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idual states had immediately placed the arms in their pos- 
sion in the hands of the Confederate armies, if the state 

‘horities had made the proper effort to obtain the private 

: of the citizen instead of discouraging him from selling 
m to Confederate agents, the Confederate government would 

ve been able to put a much larger army in the field in 1861. 

(heoretieally, the states did transfer the arms and munitions 
captured with the United States arsenals, but in actual practice 

several governors each disposed of a large part of these 
ivins according to the interests of their respective states or 
ccording to their individual judgment.” 

As to the arms actually owned by the states, the governors 

‘ther refused to allow them to be carried out of the state or 
cave them up reluetantly and sparingly. In Mareh, 1861 Gov- 
crnor A. B. Moore of Alabama wrote Secretary Walker, who had 

»plied to the Governor for arms, that he was not prepared to 
say what the state convention then in session would do about the 
uatter, but that he was ‘‘inclined to the opinion that they should 
he retained by the state to enable her to meet any emergency 
ind protect and defend her citizens.’’** Again on July 4, 1861 
the Governor found it out of the question to arm 3,000 men called 
out by the Confederate government for general service, because, 
as he said, ‘‘it leaves the state almost defenseless ;’’'° but at the 
same time he was able to arm six regiments and 2500 other 
special emergency troops for a defense of the coast which was 
in no immediate danger." 

Governor Thomas Moore of Louisiana informed Secretary 
Walker on May 20, 1861, after the latter had besought the Gov- 
crnor to arm a few thousand Confederate troops being raised in 
that state, that he was doubtful whether he would arm any more 
troops for general service as he was ‘‘emphatieally unwilling to 
leave the state without sufficient arms for home protection.’’ 
At this moment the Governor had, apparently, a supply of arms 
iving idle in the state arsenal.’* Again in July he refused to arm 
live or six regiments for the Confederacy because, he said, it 


*Montgomery Mail, May 14, 1861; Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 228, 292. 
Ibid., 121. 
Thid., 420. 

[bid., 702, 704-5. 

18 Thid., 337. 
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would take all the guns in the arsenal, ‘‘and surely we ougi! 
to be without arms when we may expect an invasion ourse 
in the fall.’’ 

Nor was Mississippi any more generous than the other stat 
in giving up her arms and munitions of war to the central ¢ 
ernment. On July 17 Governor Pettus wired Secretary Walk 
who as usual was out in his futile quest for state help, that 
had no power under the state law to arm the regiments | 
raised at luka.*° The persistent refusal of his own state to su 
ply Confederate troops with arms, or, in rare cases where it ¢ 


supply them, its continuous discrimination in favor of shor 
term organizations, at length evoked a rebuke from Presi 
Davis." Governor Pettus’s reply was that he had only be 
carrying out the state law and orders of the military boa: 
which laid the injunction upon the Governor that ‘‘no arm, 
should be given to any companies until all the companies mus 
tered into the service of the state were armed.’’ » Only in ver 
rare cases, he added, had the military board allowed a departu: 
from these orders.” 

North Carolina, like the other seaboard states, lived in co 
stant dread of a mammoth expedition against her coast, and s| 
soon began to discourage the removal of her arms into the oth 
states. In the spring of 1862 the Governor became so much co: 
cerned over the matter that he issued a belligerent proclamati 
against the purchase of arms or the impressment of any ki: 
of military equipment by Confederate agents. He promised { 
use force, if it became necessary, to protect the citizens agail 
the Confederate government.” Not only was he unwilling fo: 
them to leave the state, but in January, 1862 he was compelled 
he said, ‘‘in view of the immediate and pressing necessity {01 
arms for our defense’’ ‘o ask the return of a quantity of arm- 
that had been taken out of the state into Virginia.”* 

Governor Pickens of South Carolina wrote to Secretar) 
War Benjamin in September, 1861 that he felt that the stat 

19 Tbid., 422. 

20 Tbid., 484. 

21 Ibid., 712. 

22 Ibid., 712-13. 

23 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1862, 660. 
24 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 827-28. 
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s not able to arm any more Confederate troops because it had 
arm the 15,000 state troops.” Not satisfied with keeping 
G00 stand of arms out of general service, he requested the 
iyn of some that had been taken out of the state.” 
fennessee, in the first few months, not only contributed no 
rs to the Confederate government, but actually received 6,000 
‘and with which to equip her state organizations, which steadily 
‘used to be mustered into Confederate service.** Texas refused 
comply with requisitions from the Confederate authorities ;* 
| in Arkansas the same situation existed. General Hindman 
tified President Davis that ‘‘the state authorities refuse arms 
any kind, retaining them for the militia.’’ ** 
Virginia, with her 100,000 stand of small arms and the Har 
ner’s Ferry machinery, together with other quantities of war 
aterial, showed the same reluctance in pooling her military 
equipment. The state authorities refused for a while to issue 
vy ot the tools and lead stored in the armory at Richmond, and 
\lajor Gorgas, Confederate munition chief, complained that the 
refusal had done ‘‘great injury to the common defense ;’’ and 
hen he suggested that the stock of small arms belonging to Vir- 
vila, stored in the Richmond armory, be transferred to the 
Confederate authorities for general issue, Seeretary of State 
\iunford quickly rejected the proposal. Virginia, he protested, 
‘wishes to reserve the arms now left in the armory for a case 
emergeney, when it may be necessary to give them to her 
inarmed militia.’’*' Finally, beeause of haggling on the part of 
ie Virginia authorities the most priceless months of Confeder- 
ite history were allowed to slip by before the Harper’s Ferry 
iid Richmond armory machinery was transferred to the central 
covernment.*” 
Georgia not only proposed to keep what she needed of the 
supply of arms within the state but also to get as much more as 
Thid., 624, 634, 635: see also IThid., 479. 


6 Idem, Series I, Vol. VI, 372. 


7 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 358, 479. 
* Idem, Series I, Vol. IIT, 623. 
Tbid., 588, 
'Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 469-73. 
Tbid., 511; see also Ibid., 722. 
? Ibid., 358, 468-73, 476, 481, 482, 488, 489, 491, 492, 504-12, 530, 534. 
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possible out of the Confederate government. Furthern 
Governor Brown in carrying out this selfish poliey did 
refrain from engaging in frequent unnecessary and far-fet: 
quarrels with the sorely-beset Richmond government. Wit! 
uncertain motives he promptly negatived the attempt of vo 
teers who had not been organized through his office to ca: 
state arms out of Georgia. In May, 1861 he issued a procla 
tion that any officer who permitted or encouraged his me) 
carry state arms out of Georgia would be punished to the |i 
of the law.” The Governor also put in a claim for 29,000 pou 

of powder stored in the Confederate arsenal at Augusta,” 

he was determined that the state should have what belonged } 
it even if it broke up the whole system of defense worked out 
Richmond. However, the Confederate authorities refused 
deliver the powder before making an inquiry as to the facts 1) 
the case,* since powder was a very important commodity at | 
time. Whereupon Brown, angered by the delay, ordered tly 
state arsenal at Savannah closed to all Confederate officials. Hi- 
injunction to the arsenal keeper was ‘‘not to issue anything to 
the order of a Confederate officer for the present.’’ °° Seeretar 
Walker protested against this abrupt procedure. Brown’s rep|\ 
indicated that the arsenal at Savannah had been closed in reta! 
iation for the delay of the Secretary in releasing the powde 
claimed by the state at Augusta. Besides, without reference | 
ether issues, Brown reminded Walker that ‘‘the arsenal and it: 
contents are the property of the state’’ and that no Confederat 
officer had any rights there except at the sufferance of stat 
authorities. In plain English, the arsenal belonged to Georgia 
and it was nobody’s business outside of Georgia as to what i! 
pleased her to do with it.” 

In April, 1862 Brown wrote Seeretary of War Randolph ask 
ing the return of all the rifles in the hands of the twelve-montiis 
troops whose term was soon to expire. He was not willing, |i 

33 Jdem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 97; see idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 319, 332, 


355, 366, 367, 401, 402, 478, 491 for controversy with the Confederate auth 
over this question. See also below. 

34 Tdem, Series LV, Vol. I, 368. 

35 Tbid., 406, 407, 410, 411. 

36 Tbid., 401. 

37 Tbid., 416. 
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|, that the superior model rifles belonging to Georgia should 
‘hrown into the Confederate arsenals for general issue. Then, 


added, figuratively lowering his voice to a knowing whisper, 


ii | have not mistaken vour character you belong to that class 
statesmen known as states rights men. I eannot, therefore, 
ibt what will be your decision of this question.’’ ** Outside 

the faet that the twelve-months troops would soon be return 
~ to Georgia, there was another reason why Brown raised the 
ssue at this particular time: the Confederate Congress had 
yassed a law requiring that all arms of the twelve-months or 
other troops whose term expired before the termination of the 
var should be kept within control of the President.’ This law, 
Brown evidently expected to question when he wrote Randolph, 
and undoubtedly he looked to the new Seeretary of War for 
substantial aid in defeating its terms. But Randolph proved an 
apostate, at least in the opinion of Joe Brown, for he assured 
the Governor that ‘‘the exigencies of the times require many 
things which would under other circumstances be wholly unjus- 
tifiable. . . .,’? and that the act retaining the state arms 
within control of the President was one of the things necessary. 
He also dropped a hint to the factious Brown that a little 
patience and forbearance would mend matters very greatly.*° 
Not content with retaining her own arms and a good part of 
those eaptured with the United States arsenals, Georgi 
attempted to obtain possession of cargoes of Confederate rifles 
that landed in her ports. The hysteria caused by rumors of a 
vigantie expedition against Brunswick gripped the people in the 
summer and fall of 1861. Apparently, Governor Brown was 
largely responsible for this, because he was continually advertis- 
ing the exposed condition of Georgia’s coast. He ealled wildly 
for help, dancing a frantie jig up and down Georgia and accusing 
the Confederate government of gross neglect. If he could not 
vet the Confederate government to return the Georgia boys in 
Virginia to protect their sacred homes and ‘‘rally around the 
vreen graves of their sires,’’ he demanded that it give him plenty 
of rifles to arm those stil! at home. On September 18, 1861 he 
[bid., 1046-47, 


'Tbid., 1059. 


Thid., 1058-59. 
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wired Benjamin to supply him with arms sufficient to equip 
regiments for local defense. He suggested that he be allowed | 
help himself from the Confederate cargo just landed at Say 
nah.‘ Benjamin promptly wired him that this cargo was want 
for the poorly-armed troops in Virginia, where real fighting 
being done.*? But Joe Brown, who was successfully attem) 
to bring under his control the entire management of the ¢ 
defense of Georgia,’ could not let such a rare opportunity esca) 
to get something at the expense of the central government: 
apparently induced the Confederate General Lawton, by 
application of high pressure,** to seize the cargo and place ¢| 
rifles in the hands of the loeal-defense troops.” Lawton in 


to arm the thousands of able-bodied men being ealled out 


the caustic remark, evidently intended for the officious Brow 


is seareely necessary to observe that if the government can 
have its property intended for public defense landed or depos 
ited at any point of the Confederacy without being exposed t 
having it seized and appropriated to meet supposed local exigen 


the defense of the country on an organized system and deliv 
over the control of the military to the local militia and popula 
meetings.’’** But Governor Brown, who only thrived upo 
41 Tbid., 614. 
42 Tbid., 615. 
43 Idem, Series I, Vol. VI, 307. 
44 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 668. Brown had shown Lawton a message fron 
mond that convinced the latter of an imminent invasion. From the well-known t 
of Brown one can readily understand what that persistent individual was up to 
45 Thid., 617-18. 
46 Tbid, 
47 Ibid., 624-25. 


Brown. Secretary of War Benjamin, though the hands wer 
those of HMsau, recognized the voice of Jacob. He peremptorily 
ordered Lawton to recover at onee all but a thousand rifles, with 


diately notified Adjutant General Cooper that the pressing 
necessity in Georgia had forced him to seize these arms. |i 
pictured the people to be in a state of the ‘‘greatest alarm at tly 
intelligence, which seems reliable, that the mammoth expeditio: 
now being fitted out in New York is intended for Brunswick « 
the lower part of the coast of Georgia.’’ The cargo was needed 


who had been tampering with the Confederate General, ‘‘thiat i! 


cies it would be better to abandon at once all attempts to conduct 
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ich words as these, did all in his power to grab the next cargo 
t landed in Georgia.* 

The results of such a policy were disastrous. With the enthu- 
iasm of the year 1861 (almost without a parallel in history) the 
Confederate government could have placed an army of perhaps 
00.000 men in the field within a few months if it had had the 
arms. ‘The several reports of the Secretary of War bear out 
this rather bold assertion. Secretary Walker, in his report of 
July 24, 1861 said: ‘‘It is with mingled feeling of pleasure and 
regret that this Department mentions the fact that many more 
have come forward to volunteer for the war than it was possible 
for the government to arm. From the applications on file in 
‘his office there ean be no doubt that if arms were only furnished 
no less than 200,000 additional volunteers for the war would be 
found in our ranks in less than two months.’’ * Seeretary Ben- 
‘amin, who sueeeeded Walker in the fall of 1861, stated in his 
report of December 14 that when he assumed control of the War 
Department it was not unusual ‘‘to refuse offers of 5000 men 
per day;’’°° and in March, 1862 he expressed the opinion to 
President Davis that he could put 850,000 additional men in the 
field, if arms could be had.’ But the arms were not to be had, 
mainly beeause the states refused to part with them, and only 
about half of 600,000 went into the Confederate armies before 
1x62. The result was that Albert Sidney Johnston’ in the West 
had to lie idle at Bowling Green when with a few more thousand, 
as he lamented, he would have been able to take the offensive 
and ‘Tennessee, the valley of the Mississippi, and the Confed- 
eracy’’ would have been safe; and Joe Johnston and Beauregard 
in the Kast were unable to move for lack of men.’ The initial 


advantages of superior trained soldiery and better generals” 


‘Idem, Series I, Vol. VI, 318-19. 
‘9 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 497; ef. Ibid., 349. 

Ibid., 795. 

' Tbid., 970, 1168; idem, Series I, Vol. VII, 907. A prominent author of the 
tory of the North Carolina Regiments says that at least 100,000 more men would 
» been in the ranks by 1862 if arms had been furnished. North Carolina Regi- 
ts, I, 40-43. 
* Idem, Series I, Vol. VII, 794-95. 

Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, August 31, 1861. 
*t The statement that the South had the better generals and better-trained soldiery 
the outbreak of the war will probably go unquestioned at the present day, for all 

recall the facet that the prominent southern families took a special pride in sending 
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were lost and the popular enthusiasm for war was dissipate 
State rights had reaped its first harvest. 


2. Men 


But no sooner had the Confederacy begun to obtain arm: 
sufficient quantities to meet the exigencies of the situation tha 
another obstacle placed in its path by state rights loomed 
the War Department could not get men. The individual state, 
had capitalized the enthusiasm and the fears of the people an 
had caught the overflow in their own local military orga: 
tions. These organizations had their inception at the 
period of secession. They had been very small at first and | 
interfered little with the Confederate attempts to build up 
army, except, of course, in the matter of arms, but gradual! 
they grew in size and importance until they absorbed a gr 
part of the man power that should have gone into the genera 
service. An account of these organizations, state by state, wil! 
help us to an understanding of their importance as a factor i 
the overthrow of the Confederacy. 

In January, 1861 Governor A. B. Moore suggested to 
legislature that Alabama should have a ‘‘regular army”? for its 
protection in case of trouble with the United States growing out 
of secession.” A few days after this the state convention 
adopted this suggestion of the Governor and authorized tli 
organization of a state army.’ As a result, Moore was abl 
the fall of that year to report that the local troops — not to bi 


their sons to West Point and to the several well-equipped military academies i: 
South, and that the mass of southern people were accustomed to the use of th 
and pistol and to horseback riding and other exercises closely related to n 

training and, moreover, the institution of slavery tended to develop the 


temperament. This condition would naturally lead one to expect the South 


the advantage at first, and the fact that Lincoln changed generals after almost « 
important battle, until those splendid leaders, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, and G 
were brought to the top showed that the Confederacy came up to expectations 
situation is well characterized by the following quotation from the New 
Tribune: ‘*Most of them [Southerners] have been trained from the cradle t 
sider personal bravery the very first essential of manly character and skill in t! 
of arms the first necessity of a gentleman. The revolver and rifle have been t 
playthings from boyhood. . . . They have many of the very best of our late ar 
officers and their soldiers will at first be better led and better handled than ou 
Quoted in the Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, May 14, 1861. 

55 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 50. 
56 Idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 15. 
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eonfused with the militia — consisted of six regiments, and 2,500 
other special troops all well-armed and equipped, and several 

her units in the process of formation.®’ About the same time 

at the Alabama convention authorized the formation of a regu 
lar army Louisiana made a similar step,®* with about the same 
results.’ In Mississippi, by the first of Mareh, 1861 there were, 
vecording to Governor Pettus’s count, between thirty and forty 
‘and by the passage of the first con- 
scription law this force had been built up to almost 5,000 regu- 
larly enlisted state troops." North Carolina kept up a large 
foree, under constant fear of an attack from the sea. In the late 
spring of 1862 the state forces numbered 10,000 men” in actual 
service and 10,000 organized ready to be ealled out,"’ making a 
total of 20,000. During the first year of the war there were 
between 15,000 and 20,000 state troops in South Carolina,** in 
addition to the militia and Confederate troops in that state. 
Governor Harris of Tennessee reported on May 28, 1861 several 


( 


companies of state troops; 


thousand state troops, all of whom seemed unwilling to enter the 
veneral service; and on July 31 the Tennessee adjutant gen- 
eral’s report showed 19,400 infantry, 2,079 eavalry and 558 artil- 
lery in the state forees.*° Virginia had, according to the pay 
master of state troops, 40,000 men thus organized about the first 
of July.’ Arkansas had usually about 8,000 state troops during 
this period;®* and it was due largely to the divided authority 


7 Idem, Vol. I, 702, 704-5; ef. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1862, 9, and Miller, History of 
Alabama, 156, 157, 179 for references to state troops. 

58 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 172-73, 177-78. 

59 [bid., 753, 754, 755; Idem, Series I, Vol. LIII, 612. 

60 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 174; ef. Ibid., 63. 

61 Idem, Series IV, Vol. II, 178-79. 

2Idem, Vol. I, 1092; ef. Ibid., 827-28. 

North Carolina Regiments, I, 8-12. 10,000 were turned over at the time of cor 
cription, but 6 infantry, 3 artillery, and 1 cavalry regiment were left in the state. 
It d., 12. 

64 Rebellion Records, Series TI, Vol. I, 624, 634-35; Annual Cyclopaecdia, 1862, 759. 

5 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. I, 358. 

66 Idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 123-24. 

87 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 860-63; ef. Jbid., 963, 1114-15 and Idem, Series I, Vor. 
LI, Pt. II, 495. These troops were mustered into Confederate service, as sometimes 
happened in other states, but they retained their local character, being mustered only 
for limited periods and for state defense. The object of being carried on the Con 
federate rolls was to obtain Confederate pay. 

68 Idem, Series I, Vol. III, 595, 732; Vol. VIII, 748; Vol. XIII, 29-32. 
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over state and Confederate forees that Missouri and mos 
Arkansas were lost to the South during the first year o! 
war.’’ ‘Texas, as we might expect, from her exposed front 
insisted upon keeping a well-organized state force.” 

Georgia, in all probability, kept no more local troops 
South Carolina or even North Carolina; but Governor Brow; 
whose patriotism reached very little farther than the bord 
of his own political opportunities, which coincided with 
boundaries of the state of Georgia, assumed the attitude now, » 
always, of ‘‘every man for himself and the devil for us all.’’ |) 
the early part of 1861, the Georgia state convention under | 
euidance of the energetic Governor provided for a foree of | 
regiments of regulars and 10,000 volunteer troops to be held i; 
readiness for any emergency that might threaten the safety and 
peace of the state.” Even at this early period, Brown showed 
himself alert for symptoms of encroachments upon Georgia's 
rights. The Confederate government had just taken over, 
law, the defense of all the states, in short had assumed its leviti 


mate control of war, and the Governor was careful to point out 
to the state convention that there were very definite limits upo: 
the powers of the Confederate government in the matter of co: 
trolling and directing the defense of the state of Georgia. () 
Mareh 15 he reminded the convention that it was om 

Georgia’s reserved rights to have a well-organized force, 

that in joming the Confederacy she had not surrendered tli 
right to protect herself when she was threatened.” As the year 


wore on, the fear of invasion grew, especially, as we have alread 
seen, under the inspiration of Brown, and he eoneeived thie 
ambitious plan of directing the whole coastal defense himseli 
In carrying out this plan, he demanded that the Confederat 
government move no more native troops from the state; 
demanded that Stovall’s battalion be returned from Lynchburg, 
Virginia ;** and he demanded other impossible and foolish things 

69 Ibid., 29-32. 

10 Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 250-52, 717, 978-79. 

"1 [bid., 167-68. 

72 Thid., 168. 

Idem, Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. IT, 359. 
"+ Idem, Vol. VI, 284. 
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the meanwhile, he reeruited an entire division and organized 
coast defense without reference to Confederate plans.” Gen- 
Lawton of the Confederate service wrote Secretary Benja- 

min that Brown was planning to put General W. H. T. Walker, 
io had left the Confederate service embittered against the 
rnment, in charge of the state defense, and he was_ so 
ected over the prospect that he predicted disaster and asked 

be relieved of his place.“° There is no way of knowing the 
cact size of Brown’s state army during this period, for it was 
posed of all kinds of troops, militia, short-term volunteers, 
and regularly enlisted men. However, in the spring of 1862, 
when the eonseript law was passed which robbed the Governor 
of some of his troops, there were, according to Brown’s report 
to Seeretary Randolph, 8,000 regularly enlisted men in state 
service,’ and many had already served out enlistments and gone 


nome. 


This poliey of each state maintaining its own troops for local 


defense, and its effect upon the general Confederate service, was 
well summed up by Secretary of War Benjamin in one of his 
Due to the great enthusiasm of the people, he said, 

the Confederate government was just on the eve of suecess in 
yutting into the field a powerful army, when it ‘‘was embarrassed 
and impeded by a very unexpected cause. In several of the 
states the governors, apprehensive of attack at home and actu- 
ated by the natural desire of aiding in the defense of their own 
states, failed to perceive that the only effective means of attain- 
ing that end was by a concentration of the common strength 
under one head, and that an attempt by each state to make a 
seperate defense against so powerful an enemy . . . could 
result in nothing but the defeat of each in detail. In disregard 
of so obvious a truth several of the states undertook to raise 
independent armies to repel invasion, retained at home arms 
and munitions, and called for volunteers for short terms 
for service within the state. The fatal effect of so short-sighted 
a poliey became instantly apparent. Companies already organ- 
ized and ready to be mustered into Confederate service for the 
Ibid., 307; Confederate Records of Georgia, IT, 93-95, 131-32, 138-44, 146, 154. 


Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. VI, 284. 
Idem, Series IV, Vol. I, 1063, 1067. 
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war, marched out of the camps of rendezvous to enlist in 
state service for three, four, or six months.’’ *$ 


II. Aprit, 1862 ro Aprit, 1865 

No sooner had the conscript law of April, 1862 broken up the 
state military organizations, than several of the states began to 
rebuild them. Presently, as a result of this movement, there 
were as many men held back for local defense as there had bee 
the first vear of the war. Yet this formidable aggregation o} 
state troops was absolutely worthless from all points of view: 
they were of no value to the Confederacy and they were of no1 
to their state. General Brandon described them as ‘‘ being con 
posed of men who have been skulking from the serviee’’ by hid 
ing in the local organizations under state protection; and who 
had no discipline since they were amenable only ‘‘to their ow 
courts-martial, composed of the same class of men’? whos 
decisions were always ‘‘in accord with the general feeling of 
the men and officers.’? The men, he said, were always ‘‘going 
and coming when they please,’’ and they were ‘‘but little bette: 
than an armed mob.’’ Not being subject to Confederate courts 
martial the generals could not enforce discipline and order, ‘‘and 
disaster and disgraecce will result when they are brought into the 
field.’’ 


Nine-tenths of the men in many of the organizations were sul) 


ject to general service, which, added to the notorious inefficienc) 
and cowardice of such organizations, made it absolutely neces 
sary that the Confederate government should obtain control o! 
them, both to obtain men fit for recruiting its armies and for 
the purpose of discipline and unity of purpose. So the Rich 
mond government set out to accomplish this end, and the whol 
period from the beginning of conscription till the end of the 
war is marked by its desperate but futile efforts to extend its 
control over state troops. Seeretary of War Seddon sounded 
the keynote of this policy in a circular letter to the state gover 
78 Ibid., 795; ef. Brown’s message to the Georgia Assembly, December 5, 186 
Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 154. Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia, | 
nessee, and probably other states, he said ‘‘ have called into the field large number 
state troops to repel invasion and protect their property.’’ This poliey of | 


defense was evidently generally known throughout the Confederacy. 


‘(9 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 740. 
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es. He said: ‘*The numerically superior armies of the enemy 
mfronting us in the field at all the most important points 
der essential for success in our great struggle . . . greater 
concentration of our forees and their withdrawal in a measure 
‘rom the purposes of local defense.’’*® Let us follow out the 
successful efforts of each state after the first conseript act to 
chabilitate its loeal troops and the unsuccessful efforts of the 
(‘onfederaey to obtain control of these troops. 

in the summer of 1862 Alabama, under the direction of Gov- 
cernor Shorter, began to salvage its old military organizations 
and to rebuild them, at first, out of material not taken into the 
(‘onfederate service. On August 28 the Governor ealled for 500 
nen to guard a certain vital point in the state where several 
public works were located.** In December he followed up this 
call with a stirring proclamation for men and boys to volunteer 
or the defense of their state.** There was no intention, at first, 
of absorbing eonseript material into the local units, but the 
desire for men was so great that usually no embarrassing ques- 
tions were asked when a man presented himself for local defense. 
(ne step led to another until presently Governor Shorter came 
out with the bold request that the War Department allow him to 
enlist for state defense all the conscripts in the counties of Bar- 
hour, Pike, Henry, Dale, Coffee, and Covington.’ Finally Sed- 
don yielded to the pressure which had been backed with a strong 
popular clamor, and wrote the Governor that he might enlist the 
conseripts as he had requested.** Emboldened by this success, 
the Governor immediately dispatched Colonel Clanton to Rich- 
mond with a personal letter to the War Department asking for 
all the rest of the conserivts in Alabama who showed any reluct- 
ance to going into Confederate service.” Judging from later 
conditions, Clanton evidently met with some success. 

Soon after the second conscription aet, October, 1862, Gov- 
crnor Brown influenced the Georgia legislature to pass an act 
providing for a state force to be composed of any of the men not 


80 Idem, Series IV, Vol. II, 580. 
81 Tbid., 70-71. 
82 Tbid., 253-56. 


Idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 414-15. 


“4 Ibid., 414-15; see also Montgomery Mail, January 25, 1863. 
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in actual Confederate service.“ Spoiling, as usual, for a quarre| 
with President Davis, he wrote the latter that Georgia hi 
right to every able-bodied man not in actual Confederate sery; 
but that the legislature had adopted the idea of concurrent ju 
diction and had confined its claims to those conscripts 
enrolled. He enforced his arguments by a garbled quota 
from Davis himself. President Davis had said with refere 
to the militia: ‘*Congress may eall forth the militia to execu 
Confederate laws. The state has not surrendered the powe1 
‘all them forth to exeeute state laws. Congress may eall thi 
forth to repel invasion; so may the state, for it has express} 
reserved this right . . . for the power is impliedly resery 
of governing all militia except the part in actual service of 
Contfederacy.’’ Certainly Davis had had no intention of su 
rendering conscripts to Brown when he wrote this, but this was 
Brown’s favorite way of exasperating his antagonist — taki 
a quotation out of its proper surroundings and twisting it to suit 
his own interpretation. He concluded his letter with the admo 
nition that the President must instruct his enrolling officers t 
act accordingly.“’ By 1863 he had two regiments of regularly 
enlisted state troops and was calling out for state defense al! 
men between 18 and 45 not in the Confederate service.** 

In Louisiana the legislature passed a law on January 3, 1S03 
drafting all able-bodied men not in the actual military service o! 
the Confederacy.*® 


Immediately the law was put into operatiot 
by General Order number 8 * and the Confederate government 
was wheedled into allowing conscripts to enter the service of the 
state: always ‘‘until the emergency is over’’— which, of course, 
was never over until the war was ended. On July 27, 1863 Gen 
cral Ruggles reported that ‘‘the state organizations are com- 
posed to a great extent of men subject to conscription 
that a mutual understanding had existed . . . between tli 
state executive and the Confederate department commander, 
based upon orders of the War Department allowing states to 
retain conscripts in existing state organizations . . which 

86 Tbid., 264; Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 257-58, 274. 

87 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 263-64. 

88 See Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 447-49, 507-8. 

89 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. IT, 398-99. 

90 Ibid, 
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< allowed the state to absorb most if not all of the conscript 
aterial.’’ 
By the fall of 1862 Mississippi had a considerable state guard 
addition to her active militia,’? most of whom had been 
eruited from conseript material either by the consent of the 
War Department or the district commander.” In December 
Governor Pettus added further to the state forces by having the 
looislature enact a law drafting for state service all men between 
ij and 60 not in the actual service of the Contederacy.* In the 


‘vations Were approaching the termination of their enlistment, 
btained further permission to recruit them again for loeal 
defense.” In November, 1863 these troops were reported to the 
Governor as numbering about 5,000," five-sixths of whom were 
hetween the ages of 18 and 45 and would have been subject to 
conseription if the state organizations had not absorbed them, 
frequently with the consent — though oft-times unwilling — of 
the War Department.” 

In the fall of 1862 there was a pronounced feeling in North 
Carolina that the Confederaey had drafted the state’s troops 
end left it in the lurch in the matter of coast defense. Governor 
Vance championed the popular discontent and fanned the flames 
higher. Under his guidance the people began to show distinct 
signs of unwillingness to leave the state to fight. On October 
2) Vance wrote Davis ‘‘that many openly declare they want not 
another man to leave the state until provision is made for her 
own defense.’’ 


Not obtaining reinforcements in the necessary 
quantities, Vanee turned to his legislature, which was very 
decidedly anti-Davis, and arraigned the central government on 
the charge of bad faith. He had supported conscription, he 
said, because he thought he would ‘‘actually be providing for 
state defense,’’ but he had been tricked; the citizens of North 

91 [bid., 677. 

2 Ibid, 178-79; ef. Ibid., 16, 17. 

Ibid., 677, 754, 759-61. 

94 Tbid., 249; idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. IT, 453. 

% Idem, Series IV, Vol. II, 697, 701, 754, 760, 765. 

Ibid., 927-36. ‘3 regiments, 3 battalions, 10 unattached companies, ete.’’ 

7 Ibid., 775-76. 

‘Ibid., 146-47, This feeling became worse as time passed. See Jones, op. cit,, 
I, 303, 325; II, 37. 
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Carolina had been taken from their state, leaving her stripped 
and defenseless; and despite the fact of her vast, unprotected 
sea coust, ‘‘she has fewer troops given her for its defense’? thay 
any other state. He recommended the ‘‘raising of at least tey 
regiments’? for state defense.’’ These words fell upon sympa- 
thetic ears: the legislature immediately enacted his proposal 
into a law.’’? Vanee then addressed himself boldly to President 
Davis, asking for rifles with which to arm his troops and request. 
ing that he be allowed to enlist all the conseripts he might need, 
without interference.’ Seddon was unable, of course, at this 
time to supply rifles for state troops and he told Vance that the 
President did not feel authorized to relinquish claims to those 
who were subject to conscription.’ But Vance did not wait for 
this reply; he ordered the Military Board of North Carolina to 
call out the necessary men to fill up the ten regiments. ‘Thy 
Board made a clean sweep of able-bodied men and a large organ 
ization was formed.’ A few men in the legislature who were 
not hostile to the Administration introduced a resolution in the 
Senate declaring that the military bill raising ten regiments for 
state defense out of any material at hand was not intended to 
create a conflict with the Confederate government; but the Sen 
ate immediately defeated the resolution by a vote of 27-5." 

By December, 1862 Texas had a state foree of at least 5,000 
men.’ South Carolina seems to have kept her local defense 
troops in spite of the conseription law — due to the fact that they 
had been regularly enlisted as ‘‘troops of war,’’ which a state 
might unquestionably retain in time of war if it insisted on doing 
so. In May there were 17,000 local defense troops in the state, 

99 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. IT, 180-81. 

100 bid., 210, 

101 Jbid., also Jones, op. cit., I, 198. 

102 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 225, 226. 

103 Richmond Examiner and Raleigh Standard quoted in Montgomery Mail, Decen 
ber 6, 1862; North Carolina Regiments, I, 13, 14, 51-52. North Carolina already had 
six local defense regiments in the Confederate service, besides the Sixty-seventh a: 
Sixty-eighth North Carolina regulars, and this new levy increased the number t 
about 17,000. These local defense troops were usually mustered into the Confederat 
service for limited periods — for state defense — in order to draw Confederate ja 
ete. See Confederate Records of Georgia, IT, 160-65, 173. 

104 Richmond Whig, quoted in Montgomery Mail, January 28, 1863. 

105 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 548-49; Idem, Series I, Vol. XXVI 
II, 497, 498; Vol. LIII, 840; Montgomery Mail, December 14, 1862. 
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nd even those who were being recruited for Confederate service 
e unwilling to leave the state. Among the latter was the 
rhteenth South Carolina Regiment. Virginia, also, was 
aising a foree of about 10,000 in September, 1862.2% 
(hus, state by state had the local defense organizations grown 
and multiplied until, like the barnacles on the hulk of a foun. 


ip? «a 


dering ship, they threatened to drag the Confederacy down to 


( 


iostruction. Hoping to remove the necessity for state organiza- 
‘ions and to divert all able-bodied material absorbed by them 
ito the general service as well as place local defense under Con- 
‘ederate control, Secretary Seddon on June 6, 1863 proposed 
to the several governors that they organize all the men and boys 
above and below military age, able to bear arms, into loeal- 


defense and limited-service companies under Confederate 


authority. This could be done under acts of Congress of August 
21, 1861 and October 13, 1862. However, the Secretary, uncer- 
tain whether the governors of the several states would make any 
effort to accomplish the proposed object, hit upon the alternative 
of making a requisition of from 5,000 to 10,000 men on each 
state. These men were to be mustered into the Confederate 
service for six months.’*> The Secretary, as he explained then 
and several times afterwards, had no intention of having the 
covernors raise these troops for six months, but he thought this 
requisition might be used as a elub to induce the formation of 
ihe proposed Confederate local defense units.’*? However, Sed- 
don failed to take the proper measure of state rights and state 
dignity: practically none of the governors made any move to 
organize the Confederate local defense troops, but they took 
advantage of the requisition made upon them to acquire the 
residue of the able-bodied men for the state forces. Nor did 
they transfer their troops to the Confederate service for six 
months.”° They pursued their customary policy of ‘‘loaning’’ 
them to the district commander during an emergency. 

‘6 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1862, 759; ef. Mobile Register, quoted in Montgomery 
Vail, December 12, 1862, April 11, 1863; Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. LI, 665, 
702, 788, 803; idem, Series I, Vol. XIV, 784. 

‘Idem, Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. Il, 620. 

‘Idem, Series IV, Vol. II, 580-82; ef. Jones, op. cit., I, 347-48. 

' Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 580-82; ef. Jones, op. cit., 1, 347-48. 

’Probably Texas and Georgia transferred them for six months — only to involve 
the Confederate government in a quarrel for keeping the troops in the field too long 
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Governor Vance was a shining example of the governors 
neither raised local Confederate troops nor transferred the s 
troops to the Confederacy. In his proclamation e¢alling for 
organization of state volunteers to meet the Seeretary’s req 
tion he was very careful to assure the touchy North Carolinian. 
that ‘‘the control and management of these troops raised wade 
this proclamation will be retained by the authorities o! 
state.’?*"" Not only did he keep the guiding reins over the 
troops; he had the audacity to suggest to President Davis tha: 
he be given permission to include 1,200 deserters in his organiza 
tion. They were, he said, willing to come out and ‘enlist fo 
defense of their state alone.’’ He admitted that ‘‘the effect , 
the army might be injurious,’’ but this did not deter him from 
asking the privilege, since the Confederate authorities woul 
never be able to get them anyway.'” 

When the requisition was made upon South Carolina she pu 
sued the same policy. Already possessed of a large force, in 
which there were seven conscripts out of every eight men,’ th 
state authorities obtained permission from the War Department 
to keep the conscripts ‘‘until the exigeney was passed.”’ 
After obtaining this concession the state refused to transfer tli 
troops because it was feared that the Confederate officers would 
remove those subject to conscription from the state to the Con 
federate armies, and thus deprive the state of South Carolina o! 
her chief material for local defense. Thus Adjutant Genera 
Garlington, who spoke for the Governor, wrote General Thomas 
Jordan, chief of the staff. 

Nor did Mississippi show a different spirit. Instead of turn 
ing the able-bodied men of military age over to the Confederacy 
and helping to recruit the local-defense companies as requested 
by the Secretary of War, that state only took a firmer grip 0! 
both loeal defense and her able-bodied population. The state, 
like North and South Carolina, got permission to retain tli 
conscripts it already had and to use others in districts exposed 

111 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. IT, 596. 

112 [bid., 674. 

118 Report of C, D. Melton, Commandant of Conscripts, South Carolina; / 
812-14, 

114 Tbid., 665, 702, 803, 813. 
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asion in making up the troops asked for."’® Like the two 
Carolinas, Mississippi also practically refused to muster her 
ns into Confederate service, after she had been allowed to 
mpt the conseripts. Governor Clark well expressed the 
nosition of his state in his message to the legislature in Novem 
i863. ‘It is not to be expected,’’ he said, ‘*that the Con 
‘oderate troops will be so disposed as to give protection to all 
sortions of this state. They will oceupy certain lines and move 
for defense of certain points as exigency may require”’ and, he 
thought, like his predecessor, Pettus, that ‘ta large force [of 
tate troops] was necessary to our defense.’’ The result was 
‘hat out of 7,000 troops called for only 26 companies of about 
1.5007? men were organized under the Confederate law for local 
defense and the remainder were either retained entirely by the 
state or were mustered temporarily into Confederate service." 
The reaction of Governor Brown of Georgia toward Seddon’s 
proposition was characteristic. He refused to lift his hand until 
the Seeretary promised not to take any part whatsoever in the 
direction of the matter. ‘‘If the President,’’ he said, ‘‘will 
accept 8,000 men organized by the state . . . and tendered 
for six months, . . . I think I ean have them ready by 
August the first. If this is satisfactory, say so . . . and 
instruct Confederate officers not to attempt to get up conflict- 
ing organizations.’’''® Seddon showed a reluctance in forbid- 
ding Confederate officers to organize local companies as it was 
strictly within their rights under the new law to do so, and Gov- 
ernor Brown instantly washed his hands of the whole affair 
with the remark that he could do nothing toward organizing 
troops under Confederate law other than to ‘‘invite’’ men to 
form themselves into such units.'*? Seeing the futility of attempt- 
ing to cooperate with Brown, Seddon finally decided to let the 
Governor handle the whole matter, as the latter much desired. 
ile wrote Brown that if he would undertake the matter so as to 
ebtain the whole number required, he would agree to leave the 
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organization of the entire outfit in his hands.’* The result 
Brown made a wonderful showing on paper and advertised 
ability to raise troops all over the South. To the Confedera; 
government, however, his energies were of little benefit; 
troops he turned over to the War Department were nothing }yy; 
limited-service state troops: very few Confederate local-defens, 
troops were formed. 


As soon as Governor Brown had obtained all the concess 
he wanted in raising these troops he found fresh ground 
which he began a quarrel with the Confederate authoriti: 
After the battle of Chickamauga he thought that the Secreta: 
of War should allow the six-months troops to go home uwnti! 
another big battle was to be fought, in order that they mig 
attend their crops and other duties. His opinion was that 
Confederacy had promised to use them only in emergency a) 
that it was in honor bound to release them when there was 1 
emergency.’ This was true of the Confederate local-defens: 
troops, but as Brown’s stubbornness had resulted in the forma 
tion of state troops who had been mustered for six monthlis, this 
rule did not apply. As a result, Secretary Seddon kept them i: 
continuous service, and Governor Brown’s wrath knew 1 
bounds. After haranguing his legislature on the subject, 
November 13, 1863 he wrote Davis that the Confederate govern 
ment had broken faith with the Georgia troops, and that as « 
result of his keeping them in service their crops had been ruined 
He demanded that they be allowed to go home at once ‘‘til 
another exigency calls for their service.’’ *** 

In January, 1864 he again resumed this quarrel and denounce’ 
the Confederate authorities for their failure to keep faith wit! 
‘‘pnart of the state guard ealled out early in September last and 
kept constantly’’ in the service. He asserted there was 1 
emergency that demanded their services, and that this act 0! 
injustice on the part of the Confederate government hac 
‘‘ongendered a feeling which will render it very diffieult to enlist 
another similar force in the state.’’ ** Seddon’s reply was that 

121 [bid., 595. 

122 Tbhid,, 824. 

123 Confederate Records of Georgia, IT, 523-26. 

124 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. IT, 952-53. 
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the military situation had been one of constant emergency — so 
much so that a ‘‘judicial administration did not justify the dis- 
handing of any troops under the control of the Department.’’ 
Seddon also reminded the irate Governor that the latter had 
furnished state troops when the call had really been made for 
syecinl-serviece and loeal-defense Confederate organizations, and 
as a result it had been impossible to dismiss and reeall 
them: such organizations were too unwieldy for that. Finally, 
the fault really was Brown’s.**® 
Governor Brown was not the man to let anyone else have the 
last word, and without any delay he shifted the quarrel over to 
the question as to the kind of troops Seddon had ealled for in his 
original proposal, attempting to prove by his usual clever method 
of making quotations apart from their connections that Seddon 
had simply told a lie when he stated that the original call was 
for local-defense Confederate troops.’** But Brown had so many 


controversies on his hand at this time that it is a marvel to one 
who has gone over the voluminous correspondence involved how 
he managed to keep track of them all and remember who his 
enemies were and what their points of difference were. It profits 
us nothing to follow this particular controversy any further as 


we may safely assume that the Governor never ceased night or 
day in his waking hours — or perhaps in his dreams — to throw 
obstacles in the path of the Confederacy. 

After this vain effort to obtain control of the state troops and 
of local defense, the next step was to draft the state forces into 
the military service of the Confederacy and form them into 
‘‘reserves’’ for state defense. The conscription act of February 
17, 1864 had this for its main object. All men between the ages 
of 17 and 18, and 45 and 50 were drafted for state defense, and 
it began to look as if the War Department was about to consum- 
inate its oft-defeated ideal of a unified and concentrated military 
system. But once more, its béte noir, state rights, overthrew its 
calculations. This time two elements, heretofore of minor 
importance in all the states except Georgia and North Carolina, 
assumed a prominent role in causing the states to retain troops 

128 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. IIT, 164-65. 
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of their own. First was the necessity of retaining as many jr 
ducers at home as possible in order to relieve the great sutferine 
and want that was being felt all over the South by 1864. Me 
who belonged to state organizations could be sent hon 
indefinite furloughs until called out by the governor to meet 4 
emergency, after which they might be furloughed again. js 
would enable the men to tend their farms and manage their by 
ness. On the other hand, if a man belonged to the Contederaj 
reserves, he would in all probability be kept in constant service 
and his business would go to ruin, his farm grow up in we 
and those dependent on his labors would suffer. 

In the second place, there was a growing sensitiveness 01 
part of the states as to their constitutional right to maint 
‘*troops of war.’’ 


Many things had been happening during late 


years that raised the heretofore mild form of state sovereignt, 
into an active, dangerous type. The Confederacy had long beer 
impressing what it needed with a heavy hand; it was putting 
men into prison without warrant and executing them, so me 
said, without trial; provost marshals were requiring the civil 
population to carry passes miles away from the military lines; 
the Confederate government had destroyed the state troops i: 
1862 by conscription; it had attempted to get them in 1863 }) 

ruse; and now it had drafted them outright — it began to appear 
even to otherwise calm, well-balanced men that the Confederat: 
government was building up a military despotism at the expense 
of the sovereignty of the state. The Stephens-Toombs-Brown 
Vance party won many new adherents at this point. They al! 
belligerently asserted the constitutional right to maintai 
‘*troops of war”’ 


in order to preserve the sovereignty and thi 
dignity of the state. 

We might safely assert that the greater part of the hostilit) 
to conscription, except in Georgia and North Carolina, developed 
after the passage of the law of February, 1864, and that it was 
largely due to the fact that the law proposed to divest the states 
of their right to maintain ‘‘troops of war’’— the sine qua no! 
of their sovereignty. 


Governor Clark of Mississippi, whose state had always been 
able, without resorting to hostilities with the Confederate gov- 


ernment, to retain a foree of several thousand men was, alter 
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the passage of the conscript law of February, 1864, at last con- 
‘ronted with the alternative of an utter abandonment of the 
state’s right to ‘‘troops of war’’ or defiance of the Confederate 
The Governor made inquiries through his friend, Mr. Wat- 

n, whether the state would be permitted to retain its troops; 
on February 26 Secretary Seddon wrote Governor Clark 

the Confederate government laid claim to all men who were 

rot regularly enlisted as ‘‘troops of war,’’ and that he considered 
the Mississippi organizations as nothing but ordinary militia, 
hich would be subject to conseription.'** The Governor now saw 
that it had been put squarely up to him whether he would insist 
on what he considered the rights of the state, or whether he would 
hack down and allow the Confederate government to have his 
troops. He was not noisy, like Brown and Vance. But he quietly 
insisted on his right to ‘‘troops of war,’’ as he called the state 
organizations, and to any citizen ‘‘not actually brought under 
the authority of the Confederate government;’’ '*’ and kept one 
of the largest forees heretofore raised for local defense in the 
state during the spring and summer following the last conserip- 
tion law."*° As the year wore on and the Federal armies pressed 
more and more into the state, the Governor included yet larger 


numbers in the state organizations. In September, 1864 he 
issued a proclamation in which he asserted his right to all per- 
sons, Without regard to age, if they would enlist in the state 


131 


forees, 

The effect of the attitude taken by Governor Clark was the 
failure of the Confederate government to organize an effective 
reserve foree in Mississippi. General Brandon wrote General 
Cooper in the fall of 1864 that ‘‘the enlistment of men in state 
organizations had virtually arrested . . . the . . . enroll- 
ment of the reserves. . . . All are rushing into the state 
organizations ;’’*** and about a month later, in November, he 


128 Idem, Vol. III, 172-74, 821-22; Jones remarks at this point that it seemed ‘‘the 


states respectively mean to take control of all their men not now in the Confederate 


ites armies,’’ and that he feared there would be ‘‘confusion worse confounded.’’ 
Jones, op. cit., II, 377; ef. Idem. Vol. I, 199. 
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wrote President Davis to the same effect and added that the me 
liable to service were going into the state regiments ‘Seven ati, 
being enrolled.’’ **’ The state forces thus built up at the exper 
ot the Confederate armies, as early as August, 1864 numbered 
5,000 enlisted men and 8,000 militia in active service, and as 
General Brandon had pointed out, there were many enlistments 
in the state organizations during the months after August which 
must have added very materially to the 13,000 men alread 
reported in active state service. These troops were kept by 
state of Mississippi until the war was practically over, when th, 
Governor was finally induced to agree to part with those claimed 
by the Confederate government.'* 

Governor Watts of Alabama, who had a considerable organiza 
tion of loeal-defense troops when the last conseript law was 
passed, refused to allow them to enter the Confederate Reserves. 
His first tilt over this matter happened when he learned that the 
Confederate government was about to conscript a special regi 
ment of young men whose officers held their commissions 
through the influence of the Governor, and who were from the 
best families of the state and probably very influential. He won 
a partial victory by forcing the Confederacy to accept them as 
organized, thus insuring these young officers their commissions 
and at the same time saving his dignity.“ But the other state 
organizations he absolutely refused to hand over to the resery 
officers. These were composed mostly of men above forty-tiv: 
who had farms and business interests as well as families, whic! 
explained the fact that he refused to let them go when he had 
allowed the Confederate authorities to take over the regiment 
of youngsters. 

In pursuance of his policy of retaining his state forces, Watts 
became involved in a controversy with the Confederate authori- 
ties, who insisted upon their right to all men of military 
age not exempt by law. On May 31 he wrote Seddon that the 
enrolling officers were taking his men to camps of instruction 
for the reserves, and that this was doing great injury to tlie 

138 Tbid., 823-24. 

184 Tbid., 590; Idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. IT, 726. 
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ting interests. This, he thought, was the ‘‘most egregious 
_to eall it by no harsher name’’ he had ever heard of. Not 
y was it foolish to take ‘‘men over forty-five and boys under 
ehteen from their farms . . . placing them in camps to do 
nothing’? while their crops were ruining, but it was also an 
njustice to the men and an encroachment upon the reserved 
right of the state to maintain ‘‘troops of war.’? He could see no 
object the Confederate government could have in taking men out 
of one local-defense organization and putting them in another 
‘‘nnless it is to prevent any state organization’? whatever; and, 
if this were the case, he said, while he had heretofore confined 
himself to remonstrance against taking his troops, he might feel 
himself ‘‘justified in going farther unless some stop is put to 
the matter.’’ He was determined that under no conditions would 
he ‘permit the troops organized for state defense . . . to 
be taken out of the control of the state.’’ '’ 

What was left of Louisiana went busily ahead organizing or 
continued to keep the state troops already on hand. Attempts 
were made to prevent the recruiting of these state forces at the 
expense of the Confederate government, but they proved futile 
Preston Pond, who helped the Governor look after the interests 
of the state, wrote Governor Allen on May 8, 1864 that the Con- 
federate officers of that district had issued an order to prevent 
the organization of state troops. However, he said, ‘‘ Major 
Cockern is proceeding strictly according to law. He came to me 
for advice and my advice was to disregard all such orders, main- 
tain his organization, and proceed to complete it according to 
law and the orders received from you; that whether the state 
had the right and power to form troops of her own out of any 
material she pleased,’’ was not a question to be ‘‘settled by any 
Confederate officer.’’*** Governor Allen then protested to the 
War Department that the action of the Confederate government 
was a personal offense and an insult to the state.’ 

Florida seems to have asserted the state’s right to troops 

187 [bid., 463-64. The Governor sent a few more threatening letters to Richmond, 
with the result, apparently, that he desired. Preston made the remark on receiving 
one of these letters that ‘‘the tendency of the action of the state authorities is to 
absorb the whole class of reserves.’’ Ibid., 464, 466. 

138 Thid., 400. 
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rather successfully during the last year of the war. Adjutant 
General Hugh Archer reported September 19, 1864 ‘‘that 
have been organized and commissioned thirty-nine companies 
of state troops embracing an aggregate of 2,780 men.’?**’ [py 
Texas during the latter part of 1863 and the first half of 18064 
the situation was about as bad as one could imagine. The larg; 
state foree, made up chiefly of conscript, had been mustered into 
Confederate service for six months about the middle of 1863, 
and its term of service had expired by the end of the vear, 
Immediately, General Smith called upon the Governor to let him 
continue to use these troops, but the latter refused on the ground 
that the situation was not as bad as General Smith had deseribed, 
and further, beeause all the Confederate troops had been sent 
out of Texas into Louisiana.’**? Governor Murrah was backed in 
his position on this question by the Texas legislature, whi 
passed a law in February, 1864 claiming every conscript in 
Texas not in actual Confederate service.’** The Governor thus 
gained a firm hold upon his troops. He allowed them to reorgan 
ize under new officers who were ‘‘fixed’’ and to go on detail as 
wagon drivers. He flatly refused to listen to the importunities 
of the Confederate generals of that department to give them 
succor, although at the time he had 5,000 men who belonged to 
the state force, hauling cotton.’** However, when half the year 
had passed Governor Murrah was finally brought to see the Con- 
federate point of view after General Magruder had threatened 
to take the conscript material by force, or else to march out of 
Texas and leave the defense of that state to the Governor’s 
‘‘wagon drivers.’’'* But great hurt had been done the Con- 
federate cause by the time the Governor promised to surrender 
his organizations. In truth, General Magruder said, Murrah had 
done more harm to the cause in Texas than the Federals by ‘‘his 
facetious opposition to the laws of Congress on such grounds as 
the ‘dignity of the state’ . . . and the extreme state rights 
construction of the laws of Congress.’’**® Magruder pointed out 
140 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 669. 

141 Jdem, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 497-98. 

142 Idem, Series I, Vol. XXXV, Pt. II, 1087-95, 1103. 

143 Idem, Series I, Vol. XXXV, Pt. III, 786-89. 

144 [bid., 726. 

145 [bid., 786-89. 
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very aptly the effect of such a controversy and a conflict of 
authority between the Confederate and state authorities. He 

‘complete and practical evidence that wherever the Con. 
federate authorities and that of the state come into conflict, men 
unhesitatingly make use of that conflict to avoid military service 
and certainly that of the Confederate states.’’ He said that 
when the Governor of Texas had issued his proclamation claim- 
ing all the conscripts aceording to the state law of February, 
is64, ‘‘whole brigades disbanded and returned home,’’ and 
immediately afterward ‘‘desertion from the Confederate troops 
became much more extensive.’’ 

In Georgia, as might be expected, a very poor showing was 
made in the matter of organizing the state troops into reserves.'* 
Governor Brown, in accordance with a resolution of the legis- 
lature, promised not to do anything that would interfere with the 
law providing for their organization, but he paid no attention 
to this promise. He had already had great success in urging the 
legislature to appropriate $8,000,000 as a fund to maintain the 
state troops and to pass new laws reorganizing the militia.’ 
He started the year 1864 with 8,000, and under local stress he 
added to them as the year wore on.’ 

The War Department utterly failed, as a matter of course, 
to get these troops through the law of February. It then 
attempted to induce Governor Brown to transfer them under : 
requisition, with the result that it became involved in the bitter- 
est controversy of the whole war. In order to understand this 
ugly quarrel between the Governor and the Confederate authori- 
ties it will be necessary to go back to another controversy — hav- 
ing to do with local defense — that led into this one. In June, 

147 Ibid., 786-89. 

148 The number of reserves raised in Georgia was so small that General Cobb was 
compelled to use them all in guarding the 30,000 Federal prisoners in that state. 
Idem, Series I, Vol. LIT, Pt. II, 736-40. 

‘? Annual Cyclopaedia, 1863, 448; Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 601-10. 

180 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 977. Governor Clark referred to this 
number in his message to the Mississippi legislature as showing what other states 
were doing in the matter of local defense, and as proof of what Mississippi should de. 
'f. Confederate Records of Georgia, IT, 601-10. 

‘51 On August 30, 1864, for instance, when Secretary Seddon made his requisition 
upon Georgia, there were 10,000 organized and others reported as available. Rebel 
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1864 Sherman was striking at the city of Atlanta and Bro 
was in a state of frenzy. On June 28 he wired Davis to s 
Generals Forrest and Morgan to eut off Sherman’s line of eoy 
munieation to force his withdrawal or capture. Brown had ney, 
shown any disposition to go to the aid of other states, but 
that Georgia was threatened he demanded that all else must | 
stopped and reinforcements sent to his state. ‘*This place,’’ | 
urged Davis, ‘‘is to the Confederacy almost as important as th; 
heart is to the human body.’’ It must be held at all odds.’ Oy 
the following day Davis wired Brown that Morgan and Forrest 
were engaged in a special work and that their services were 
indispensible in their ‘‘present field.’’ Moreover, he assur 
Brown, ‘‘the disparity of forces between the opposing armies i) 
North Georgia is less . . . than at any other point.’ Thi 
reply to Brown’s demands was perfectly courteous, yet, 
receipt of the telegram, the Governor flew into a rage both: 0 
account of Davis’s refusal of reinforcements and what he \ 
pleased to regard as an ‘‘exhibition of temper’’ on the part o! 


the President. He dispatched a hot message to Davis attacking 
the Confederate military policy of dispersion, which, he himself 


above all others had foisted upon the Richmond government; 
and he assured the President that ‘‘if Atlanta is saerificed and 
Georgia overrun while our cavalry is engaged in distant raids, 
you will have no difficulty in finding from correct sources 0! 
information what was expected of you.’’*** 

Reeeiving no aid from Richmond, the Governor took matters 
into his own hands. The old quarrel arising over conscription, 
over his jealousy of the President’s power of detail, over thie 
right to ‘‘state troops of war,’’ over his claim to detail whom it 
pleased him, he settled in his favor with a stroke of the pen. fi 
literally made a clean sweep of the political board. By a pro 
clamation declaring that Georgia was abandoned to her ow 
defense, he drafted into the state forees all the Confederat 
details, agricultural, mechanical, and industrial, with the excep 
tion of those engaged in the Confederate arsenals — unless these 
details had been countersigned by the state of Georgia; 

152 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. I, 680-81. 

153 Tbid., 681. 

154 [bid., 687. 
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rafted all Confederate exempts, unless he had also exempted 
», members of the Confederate local defense companies, and 

all persons subject to military service but not yet actually under 
Confederate control. On the other hand, he exempted all per- 
sons employed in the mills and factories — now working for the 
state — on the railroads, all policemen, mayors, firemen, guards 
of the penitentiary, employees of the state armory, and all state 
ise employees.’ Thus he took the Confederate details and 


nou 


exempts and left his own unmolested. Those whom the Con- 
federate government had desired to leave at home, he took; those 
the Confederate government had desired to see in military serv- 
ice Governor Brown left alone. 

It was typical of the man. But he must needs add insult to 
injury. On July 19, a few days after this famous proclamation, 
he wired the President to instruct his officers to cease ‘‘ throwing 
obstacles in the way of getting these men [Confederate details | 
into active service.’’ ® Of course Davis did all he could to check 
the Governor’s course in laying claim to Confederate details and 
conseripts. He instructed Seddon that the details must not be 
allowed to go into Georgia organizations, but that they were 
subject in emergeney ‘‘to be ordered out with the reserves.’’ *’ 
Similar instructions were sent to Howell Cobb, general of 
reserves in Georgia,’ and on the same day Brown was notified 
that the detailed men were in Confederate service and could not 
be incorporated in the state forces. But these instructions and 
warnings were all for nought: the Governor continued the course 
of opposition he had marked out for himself. At length, when 
he had raised and equipped as many as he wanted, he ‘‘loaned’”’ 
his troops to General Hood — subject always to the condition 
that he might withdraw them and send them home when he 
desired.“ This was a poor makeshift in a crisis like that facing 

155 Tbid., 688-91. Confederate details were obnoxious in Brown’s sight. By the 
law of February, 1864 all men between the ages of 17 and 18, and 45 and 50 had 
been subject to service in reserve unless ‘‘detailed’’ by the President. Brown 
regarded this as one of the last moves of Davis to gather complete power over the 
entire population of Georgia. Confederate Records of Georgia, I1, 601-10. 

156 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LIT, Pt. IT, 709-10. 

157 Tbid., 710. 
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the Confederate armies, for Brown had no better military judg 
ment than to withdraw his militia in the midst of a pitche 
battle. This was an intolerable situation —a state force {j|] 
with conscripts, exempts, and Confederate details, liable at 
moment without notice to be withdrawn from service. Hf oy\\ 
they could be mustered into Confederate service, the tango 
thread could be straightened: the details could be transferred to 
the reserves where they really belonged, the exempts could | 
sent home, the conscripts put into general service, and the details 
Brown had made put back in the militia; and the troops w 
be subject — not to the whims of a suspicious and vindictiy 
Governor — but to the orders of a Confederate general. Hen 
on August 30 Seddon made a requisition upon the Governor for 
his 10,000 militia, hoping thus to settle the matter.'” 

But the very thing that the Confederate authorities 
planned to prevent now happened: as if to anticipate the requi 
sition Brown sent his troops home on a thirty-day furlough, dur 
ing the most critical moments of the campaign around Atlanta 
This was simply a maneuver in local polities — the Governor was 
taking care to mend his fences even while Atlanta was falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In his proclamation the Governor 
praised the troops for their service and gallantry, and told them 
that it was their due, as the emergency was over, that opportu 
ity be given them to put their houses in order and take a breath: 
ing spell."*? Two days after sending the troops home to rest, 
Brown received the requisition from Seddon. Without a doubt 
the Governor was the angriest and bitterest person on the conti 
nent at the moment. With his pen fairly reeking with gall he 
wrote the Secretary a flat, unconditional refusal. The President, 
he said, had seattered his forees ‘‘from Texas to Pennsylvania 
while a severe blow was being struck at the heart of the Con 
federacy ;’’ and that with 30,000 men lying idle in Texas, and the 
reserves guarding prisoners back of the lines, he had refused | 
send a man to reinforce the Confederate army defending At 
lanta. If the President had had control of the militia, he said, 
in all probability he would have sent it to some other state to 
fight, or he would have disbanded it and placed over it ‘‘his own 

161 Tbid., 727. 
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nartisans and favorites.’’ But most important of all, Brown 
actually feared that the requisition for his militia was a move 
on the part of Davis, whom he already regarded as a regular 
Nero, to disarm Georgia so as to prevent resistance to further 
encroachments on her reserved rights. He would refuse to 
‘“oratify the President’s ambition . . . and surrender the 
last vestige of the sovereignty of the state.’’?** 

On Oetober 8 Seddon refuted Brown’s unjust accusations eon- 
cerning the motive of the President in making the requisition. 
There were, he said, two motives back of that measure. In 
the first place, it was desired to put the state troops under 
‘he control of the Confederate generals where they could be 
relied upon at all times. For ‘‘it is easy,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to see how 
uncertainty as to their control or retention must impair reliance 
by the commander on these troops, and embarrass all caleula- 
tions for their employment and efficiency in combined opera- 
> The second reason had been that the troops requisi- 
tioned contained conscripts and Confederate details ‘which had 
engendered controversy and endangered collision between the 
local Confederate and state authorities’? which it was thought 
might be terminated by gaining control over the troops. The 
Seeretary then accused Brown of playing into the hands of the 
enemy, who believed from his words and actions that he was pre 
pared to ‘‘entertain overtures of separate accommodation.’’ 
lle also arraigned the governor for refusing to obey the provi 
sion of the constitution that made the President commander-in- 
chief of all the military forces. This, he pointed out, was a 


tions. 


repetition of what Massachusetts and Connecticut had done dur- 
ing the War of 1812, which had resulted in casting a shadow over 
the loyalty of those states." 

Brown’s reply to this letter again aceused the President of 
aiming at absolute power by grasping the entire control of the 
Confederate and state forces. As to the President’s attempt to 

1€3 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 736-40; ef. Jones, op. cit., IT, 292. 
Rrown’s opposition to the law of February, 1864 conseripting all between the ages 
of 17 and 18, and 45 and 50 for service in the Confederate reserve was largely an 
outgrowth of the fear that Davis was attempting to deprive Georgia of her militia 


and thus deny her right to ‘‘troops of war.’’ Confederate Records of Georgia, U1, 
601-10. 
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settle the quarrel over the details and conscripts in the stat, 
force by requisition, Brown sareastically remarked that it was 
a ‘‘new discovery of the President of the mode of settling a coy 
troverted right,’’ by which the stronger took from the weaker, 
‘fand the magnanimity and statesmanship displayed by hin 
this affair cannot be too highly appreciated.’’ He flatly denied 
that the President was commander-in-chief of the militia (exce 
when it was actually in Confederate service) with the power to 
eall it out at his diseretion.’"” Seddon immediately cited the Co: 
federate laws of February 28 and March 6, 1861 which conferred 
plenary power upon the President to employ all military forces 
of the Confederate states, including militia, the regular army, or 
any other forces organized in the Confederacy. ‘‘In my judg 
ment,’’ said he, ‘‘these acts . . . bind you both as a citizen 
and an officer and you owe prompt, cordial, and unhesitating 
obedience to them.’’ **’ Brown’s rejoinder was that the acts were 
not susceptible of any such construction, but that if, as Seddon 
contended, they were, then ‘*Congress had no power or authority 
to pass them.’’ 

The argument had lasted six months, but it had booted the 
Confederate government nothing. Brown kept the state troops 
and all Confederate details; as late as Mareh 13, 1865, when it 
was all about over, Governor Brown issued the following defiant 
order: ‘‘ All persons belonging to Major Smith’s division are in 
the actual military service of the state. No one of them, whether 
detailed agriculturists [Confederate] or not, will obey any order 
from a Confederate officer. . . . The Confederate officers 
ean take no control over them without the consent of the state 
till they are disbanded by the state. They are now on fur 
lough.’’ 

Having failed to gain control of the state forces by all the 

165 Jbid., 778-90. 

166 [bid., 796-99. 

167 Tbid., 803-7. 

168 Idem, Series IV, Vol. III, 1138. In the controversy, which lasted from J 
16, 1864 to January, 1865, the Confederate authorities had finally, when they wi 
seeking an honorable surrender to Brown, consented that conscripts and details migh* 
remain in Brown’s militia until the militia was disbanded. The result of this promis 
was that Brown never disbanded his militia, but sent them home on indefinite fur 
loughs, thereby preventing the Confederate government from asserting its claims over 
them, 
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thods heretofore tried, President Davis turned in despair to 
Confederate Congress and asked it to pass a law which would 
able him to take them over in a body by some form of requisi- 
n°? But Congress by this time was dominated by the idea of 
tate rights and state sovereignty. Brown, Stephens, Toombs, 
Vanee, Rhett, Pollard, and their like, rather than Davis, were 
leaders to whom Congress now looked for inspiration. His 
»peal fell upon deaf ears. The Committee on Military Affairs 
eported that in its opinion any law transferring the control of 
the state troops to the President would in reality be equivalent 
to another conscription act, which it was not willing to adopt.’” 


in retrospect, we see that the states were so strongly imbued 
with the idea of their own separate identity and rights that they 
attempted their own defense. This resulted in withdrawing 
arms from general service during the first vear of the war when 
the Confederate government was unable to obtain an adequate 
supply elsewhere, and thereby prevented the recruiting of the 
Confederate armies; it resulted, especially after the first vear 
when arms were more plentiful, in withdrawing large numbers 
of men from the general service. The attempts of the Confeder- 
ate government to obtain control of the men and arms thus with- 
ield aroused many bitter feuds between the state and Confeder- 
ate authorities. Altogether, local defense contributed very 
materially to the defeat of the Confederacy. 


‘ 


)Tbid., 1133; Journal of the Confederate Congress, IV, 704-5. 
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OHIO AND THE GREENBACK MOVEMENT 
By R. C. McGrane 


The ‘‘Greenback craze’’ was conceived in the womb of eco 
nomic discontent that followed the Civil War. It was born in 
Ohio and mothered by the Democratic Party of that state. |i 
waxed in strength with the panic of 1873 and disowned its par 
entage at maturity in 1876. For four years it acted the part 0! 
the prodigal youth, spent its fortune, and rapidly passed into 
senility. By 1886 the ‘‘Rag Baby,’’ after a lingering illness, had 
died a natural death, forsaken and forgotten by friend and foc 
But while it lived it caused many a heartache and wrecked many 
a promising political career. 

The close of the Civil War found the North with a redundant 
and rapidly depreciating currency — legal tender for all trans 
actions except import duties and the interest on government 
bonds. Business was bad and the pressure from taxation was 
severe; but one avenue of escape for the western farmer and 
shopkeeper was to pay the bonds in greenbacks. If the people 
had ‘‘one currency for the bondholder and the plowholder’’ the 
public debt could more easily be lifted; and at the same time the 
issue of more greenbacks would be welcomed by ‘‘every debtor, 
every owner of real estate slow of sale, and every business man 
and manufacturer’? who declared that the hard times of 1867 
were due to the contraction of the currency by Secretary Me 
Culloch. 

In such an atmosphere the ‘‘Ohio Idea’’ made its debut in the 
political arena, sponsored by the Democratie Party in tli 
national election of 1868. In the campaign of that year it was 
the standard of the Democratic hosts. Grant’s war record, 
however, could not then be overcome. But as seandals and 
rumors of scandals grew apace, and economic distress spread 
throughout the debtor West, the Democratic leaders saw in thie 
Greenback mania a wonderful opportunity to redeem their lost 
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stige, free themselves from the charges of copperheadism 


rebellion, and once more mount to power. Nowhere was 

is so evident as among the Demoerats of Ohio. In October, 

i873 they captured the state. ‘*Rise-up William Allen’’ was 
lected governor by the small margin of 817 votes. Allen was 

minated at the suggestion of his nephew, Senator Allen G. 

irman, the real leader of the party. The selection was a 

rewd one and revealed Thurman’s keen political foresight.’ 
His uncle had been out of politics for some time. He had been 
the associate of Clay and Webster in the Senate and could lend 
1 the contest the glamour of an illustrious past. He was a Jack- 
sonian Democrat of pronounced views and typified the best in 
the old Demoeracy. He had gained his reputation as a man of 
ntegrity and honesty, as an opponent of corruption and corpor- 
‘tions, and as a defender of state-rights principles. The main 
ittack of the Democrats in the gubernatorial contest of 1875 
vas upon the corruption and maladministration of the Grant 
rogime. They did not fail, however, to stress the evils accruing 
‘rom the panie or to coquette with the greenback idea in order 
to secure votes. Allen did not touch upon the the financial issue 
during the contest except to berate the Republican Party as the 
source of all trouble. 

But to Thurman, the king-maker, there was danger in arous- 
ing the public passion for inflation. The old Roman wanted to 
be returned to the Senate and therefore it was necessary to 
carry the state election. If the Democrats in Ohio were sue- 

1 The dissatisfaction of reformers with the Bourbonism of the regular parties had 

ight about the organization of a People’s Party in Ohio during the campaign of 

This had originated in Allen County, a Democratic stronghold. The new 
party and its radieal platform had frightened the old Democratie leaders; and to 
rove that the Democrats were still worthy of support, Thurman had suggested his 
ucle’s name. In so doing he held the wavering Democrats in line when it seemed 
the Demoeratie Party was about to lose its identity by coalescing with the People’s 
irty. For the Allen County movement see the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 18, 19, 21, 
luly 2, 31, Aug. 4, 1873; E. D. Ross, The Liberal Republican Movement (New York, 
1919), 199-201. For the Democratie convention ef. Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 7, 1873. 
Many apoeryphal stories have arisen regarding the selection of William Allen for 
tovernor; but the author was assured by the late Mr. W. A. Thurman, son of Senator 
Thurman, that it was actually due to a trip the Senator made to Chillicothe, where 
the case was placed before William Allen and the latter consented to accept the 
mination, The vote was Noyes (Rep.) 213,837; Allen, 214,654. 
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cessful an Ohioan very likely would become a presidential] 
sibility. In such a contingency the distinguished Senator {; 
Ohio ought certainly to rank among the first to be consider 
This was impossible if the eastern Democrats were given 
impression that all Ohio Democrats were inflationists, fo. 
creditor East naturally stood for resumption. With 
thought in mind Thurman uttered a most significant staten 
during the campaign. ‘‘I believe the interests of all peop) 
he declared, ‘‘and especially the interests of labor require | 
there should be specie-paying currency, and therefore I wis! 
see specie payment restored as soon as it can be restored,”? | 
‘*T don’t want to see the attempt made before it ean be reaso: 
ably Thurman’s adroitness allayed the unrest 
the conservatives without dampening the hopes of the inflatiou- 
ists. The Democrats won the election, owing to the financia! 
stringency and the universal disgust over Republican misrule. 

The hard times following the panie intensified the demand 
for cheap money; and those conversant with the political sit 
uation saw that the next contest would involve the financial 
programs of the respective parties. The Republican Party, 
and especially its Ohio spokesmen, soon announeed their inte 
tion of forcing a speedy resumption; while, at the same time, 
the Ohio Democrats, as well as the national organization, awoke 
to the fact that they were not united on the subject. The new 
governor announced himself an ardent believer in the efficacy 
of the greenback, but his nephew refused to view the situation 
in the same light. On March 24, 1874 he rose in the Senate dur 
ing the discussion of the Sherman Bill for resumption of specic 
payment to set forth his views on the currency problem. [le 
was opposed to the bill as reported by the finance committee ; yet 
he did not hesitate to say that he thought it infinitely better than 
inflation.* 

Immediately Thurman’s name was anathematized in the West 
and especially in Ohio. The Cincinnati Enquirer turned against 


2 Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 9, 1873. 

3 For comments on the election see Ibid., Aug. 17, 23, 25, 26, Oct. 12, Nov. 7 
1873; Cincinnati Commercial, July 19, 25, Nov. 8, 1873 
Oct. 21, 1873; Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 8, 1873. 
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im. ‘*The Senator may be perfectly consistent in his course,’’ 

stated this paper, ‘‘but the impression strongly prevailed that he 
was an expansionist and it was that impression which reélected 
him to the Senate. If silence in his ease has not been golden 
it has, at least from a selfish point of view, been highly discreet. 
We accord to him one course, the strictest integrity in the ex- 
pression of his views; but they are not, as he must be aware, 
those of the people whom he ought to represent.’’ He should 
have spoken not so much for Allen G. Thurman as for the great 
state of Ohio whose voice has been thunderingly manifested ‘‘ by 
the almost unanimous vote of her representatives of both parties 
in the other house of Congress.’’® 

The gubernatorial election of 1875 clearly revealed the dissen- 
sion within the Democratic fold in Ohio. The platform an- 
nouneed ‘‘the contraction of the currency heretofore made by 
the Republican Party, and the further contraction by it with a 
view to the forced resumption of specie payment’? was disas- 
trous to the ‘‘business of the country;’’? and demanded ‘‘that 
this currency be made and kept equal to the wants of trade 
leaving the restoration of legal tender to par with gold to be 
brought about by promoting the industries of the people and not 
by destroying them.’’* Governor Allen and Samuel F. Cary 
were chosen as candidates and both began to canvass the state 
in behalf of the ‘‘Rag Baby.’’* Thurman at Mansfield en- 

5 Cincinnati Enquirer, Mar. 12, 1874. This statement was made before Thurman 
made his speech. It was a warning to the Senator; but it reflected the attitude 
assumed by the Ohio Democrats before and after Thurman delivered his address. 
On April 10, Thurman wrote to a friend explaining his position. ‘‘I knew full well 
how easy it would be to acquire temporary popularity by joining the inflationists bu‘ 
I have never done, and I never will do, what I know to be wrong in order to acquire 
unmerited praise. Besides, I cannot disregard the teachings of that party to whieh 
I have ever honestly belonged, and which ineuleated from the first day of its existence 
the doetrine that irredeemable paper is one of the worst evils with which any country 
can be eursed.’’? See Ibid., Apr. 15, 1874. 

6 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1875, p. 607. On the Democratic convention and 
its proceedings see the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 19, 1875. 

‘During the campaign Allen discussed not only the currency problem but likewise 
the honesty and efficiency of the Democratic Party. This was at a time when the 
Republicans were having great difficulty in explaining various defaleations. The 
Demoerats, claimed Allen, had nothing to do with stealing. ‘*My God,’’ he truth- 
fully declared, ‘‘they have not had a chance.’’ No Democrat for fifteen years had 
been permitted to approach the public treasury and consequently the whole of the 
stealing had been on the other side. Seé Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 17, 1875. 
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deavored to mollify their extravagant statements in a speech 
that caused himself and the party an infinite amount of anxiety. 
He tried to show how the Democratic platform did not oppose 
resumption or stand for inflation, while pleading for a D, 
cratic victory. One looked in vain in the platform ‘‘for a dir 
expression in favor of irredeemability or a direct assertion ¢] 
gold or silver should be demonitized,’’ declared Thurman. ‘* 
advocated the substitution of greenbacks for national-bank notes 
but it nowhere says that the greenback should be irredeemable, 
On the contrary it contemplates that they should be brought to 
par with gold . . . and then as to inflation the platform 
does not expressly demand more currency. It denounced eo; 
traction but it does not say in plain words, give us inflatio: 
The platform has been construed to mean more than is expressed 
in it, and more than was meant, as I believe, by those who 
framed it. In saying this I do not lose sight of the wide inter 
pretation placed upon it by some of its friends. There are Dem 
ocratic hard-money men and Democratic paper-money men; Ke 
publican hard-money men and Republican paper-money men; 
Democratic resumptionists and Republican inflationists; and 
Republican resumptionists and Republican inflationists. The 
question is not strictly a party question. Honest men of all 
parties may be found on its opposite sides and so it ever lias 
been after every great panic.’’* Notwithstanding the sophistry 
of Thurman’s speech the attempt to nullify the evil effects of 
the greenback plank and the utterances of Allen and Cary were 
futile. The Republicans with R. B. Hayes as their eandidate 
upheld the wisdom of resumption; °® and, aided by a local religi- 
ous controversy”® and the efficient support of Carl Schurz in ex- 


8 Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 2, 1875. For criticism of Thurman’s speech 
Harper’s Weekly, Aug. 21, 1875; Seioto Gazette, Aug. 25, 1875; Cineinnati Enquir 
Aug. 2, 1875; Cineinnati Commercial, Aug. 20, 1875. Thurman’s speech was anot! 
lamentable proof of the political demoralization of the times. 

°On the Hayes campaign see Charles R. Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes (Boston, 1914), I, 404-5. 

10 This was the Geghan bill, a measure providing that every inmate of a jail or 
public institution should have such religious instruction as he desired and t 
‘*ample and equal facilities’? for religious ministrations should be furnished to 
This subject is diseussed in full in Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1875, p. 6\0 
Harper’s Weekly, Sept. 11, 1875. See also Faran to Allen (Confidential) May 15, 
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ining to the German voters the evils of inflation,'t the Repub- 
ns earried the election. 
To the farmer struggling for existence and the laborer with- 
work the hypoerisy of the two leading parties in the pres- 
of the money stringency was disheartening. Their only 


apparent salvation lay in the organization of a national inde- 
pendent movement. This was accomplished at Indianapolis on 


\lay 18, 1876, where the Greenback Party was born, pledged ‘‘to 
the immediate and unconditional repeal of the specie-resump- 
tion act of January 14, 1875’’ and faith in ‘‘a United States 
note issued directly by the government, and convertible on de- 
mand into United States obligations, bearing a rate of interest 
not exeeeding one cent a day on each one hundred dollars, and 
exchangeable for United States notes at par.’’ The Republi- 
ean national convention met on June 14 and announced its in- 
tention to work toward ‘‘a continuous and steady progress to 
specie payment.’’?’ The Democratic national convention as- 
sembled on June 27 and, discarding Allen, Ohio’s eandidate, 
selected an eastern Democrat on a platform stressing govern- 
mental reform and subordinating the currency issue.’* Hence- 
forth the third party was to cause much anxiety for all parties, 
and especially for those in Ohio. 

It was the inability of the national Democratie convention in 
IS76 to nominate either Allen or Hendricks for the Presidency 
that strengthened the belief of every ardent Greenbacker in 
Ohio that the Democrats of that state were not sincere in their 
expressions of sympathy toward cheap money.’* The Green- 
back men saw that the Ohio Democrats were split between the 
inflationists led by Allen, Cary, and Ewing, and the hard-money 
nen, led by Thurman. They had watched the difficulty with 
which Allen’s name had been forced even through the state con- 
1875, Allen Mss., Vol. XVIII, in Library of Congress. The Allen Mss. are the best 
source for Allen’s actions during these years. 

11 For work of Schurz consult Frederic Bancroft (Ed.), Speeches, Correspondence 
and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), III, 156, 157, 215, 216; 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (New York, 1908), I1I, 863-69. 

12 For the various platforms see E. McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1876, p. 


13 The nomination of Hendricks as Vice President did not mislead the Westerners, 
since Tilden headed the ticket. 
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vention as Ohio’s candidate for the Presideney in 1876."! 
likewise witnessed the same Allen refuse a nomination fo 
Vice Presideney on the national Greenback ticket rather l 
forsake his traditional party. And even though Cary did acco); 
a place with Peter Cooper on the Greenback ticket, every (| 
Greenbacker knew that the hard-money eastern wing was 
powerful in the national Democratic Party; but they also rea| 
ized that any Ohio Democrat who aspired to the Presideney mus; 
very judiciously embrace the ‘‘Rag Baby’’ if he ever hoped { 
realize his ambition. As the suceeeding state elections clear|; 
disclosed, the political situation in Ohio became more eo) 
vated as the third party entered the arena. 

furthermore, the condition of the agricultural and industria! 
workers within the state during the next four vears furnistied 
the necessary economic basis for a ‘‘party of diseontent.’? Con 
fell from .45 in 1876 to .82 in 1879. Oats dropped from .59 i: 
1875 to .22 in 1879. Wheat ranged from $1.07 in 1875 to .89 iy 
1879." During the same period the cost of living began to 
mount, for groceries were twenty per cent higher in 1878 tha 
in 1861. This was evidenced by the fact that flour per barr 
rose from $5.75 to $6.50; butter from .15 to .20; potatoes fron 
30 to .0o; eggs from .15 to .20; sugar from .09 to .12!; and 
coffee from .16 to .28. On the other hand during these s: 
vears rents of houses and rooms oeeupied by workingmen did 
not fall over 10%; and any reduction that took place usual! 
implied a corresponding diminution of accommodations. Cloth: 
ing alone approximated the general reduction in wages, whic), 
as could be expected, quickly followed the panie of 1873. Pre 
vious to that year the common laborer averaged $1.50 a day o1 
$450 a year. In 1878, however, the wages of the unskilled work- 
man did not exceed $300 a year. In other words, his earnings 
had been reduced 33 1-3%. The full significance of these facts 
may be inferred if it is recalled that the Massachusetts Bureau 

14 For this contest see Cincinnati Enquirer, May 18, 1876; Morgan to Allen, M 
19, 1876, Allen Mss., Vol. XIX; T. E. Powell (Ed.), The Democratic Party of 


State of Ohio (Columbus, 1913), I, 227-28. 
15 Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation. Report by Mr. Aldrich fron 


Committee on Finance, March 3, 1893, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Report No. | 
passim. 
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Statistics in 1875 stated that no one could remain out of debt 

his yearly wage was less than $600; vet by 1878 many work 

emen in Ohio were receiving less than $400 and some even 
less than $300 a year.*® 

Among the latter class were the miners; and as it was in the 
mining regions that the Greenbackers were unusually strong, 
e economic status of the miner deserves due attention. The 
mining areas in Ohio were the Mahoning Valley, Tuscarawas 
Valley, Hocking Valley, Steubenville, Bellaire, Pomeroy, Jack 
son County, Salineville, Coshocton, Leetonia, and Ironton dis- 
triets.'" Forty thousand men were employed in this industry 
in IS78, and at that date their vearly earnings were $295.63 or 
£5.68 a week.’* Small wonder that the miners in the Mahoning 
Valley in that year declared that their condition was deplorable. 
They were without funds; their families were suffering from 
privation; and life held few joys for them. They were only 


too willing to accept any program that offered relief; and into 
their midst came the new party in the national election of 1876.° 

It was asserted during the campaign that the centers of Green- 
back strength lay in the Sixth and Seventeenth congressional 
districts. The Sixth District comprised the northwestern coun- 
ties of Lueas, Williams, Fulton, Ottawa, Wood, and Henry while 
the Seventeenth District, made up of Mahoning, Carroll, Stark, 
and Columbiana counties lay in the northeastern section of the 
state, or, in other words, the southern part of the “Old Western 
This belief was confirmed by the eleetion, for a 


99 20 


Reserve. 
third of the Greenback vote for Cooper was cast in these coun- 
ties and it was noticed that Mahoning, Cuyahoga, and Colum- 
biana polled nearly nine-tenths of the vote cast in these two 
distriets.** It was evident that the Greenbackers were to find 


Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, Second Annual Report, 1878, pp. 246-57. 

‘Idem, Third Annual Report, 1789, p. 101. 

18 Idem, 1878, pp. 48, 71. 

'9 Idem, 1879, pp. 23, 62, 63. For the wages of miners in 1878 see Idem, 1878, pp. 
1-11, 48. For eoal production between 1872 and 1885 see Report of the Secretary of 
State to the Governor of . . . Ohio, 1885, pp. 832, 883. 

Cincinnati Commercial, Oct. 2, 1876. 

Peter Cooper received 3,507 votes. The total vote in the Sixth and Seventeenth 
congressional districts was 1,148; the total vote in Mahoning, Cuyahoga, and Colum- 
biana was 999. 
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their greatest strength in the industrial and mining areas o 
state, and for this reason the importance of conciliatin 
labor men became a pressing question. Little attentior 
been paid to the workingmen as the national movement 
largely a farmers’ protest.** The next year saw a chane 
the situation. 

With the gubernatorial contest of 1877 the Greenbackers }y 
gan to cause anxiety in the ranks of the old parties. On the 
fifth of June a Greenback convention assembled at Columbus. 
reaffirmed the principles of the National Independent Party 0; 
the preceding year, and nominated Stephen Johnson, a retired 
lawyer and farmer, as their eandidate. General Cary addressed 
the assemblage declaring ‘‘the question was not so much whethe 
we should have paper or metallic money as whether we should 
have government or corporation money.’’ Neither the Repub 
lican nor Democratic parties had dared to denounce the national 
banking system and in all probability would not do so. Mr. Schil 
ling, President of the Cooper’s National Union, claimed ther 
was no hope for the Greenbacker in the Democratic wigwam sine 
such men as Ewing and Morgan had consented to Tilden, thi 
mere tool of the money power, in 1876.%° The Enquirer «i 
nouned the impetuosity of the Greenbackers in presenting : 
ticket, for their slate was largely made up of former Republi 
eans, While the Democrats had always been for cheap mone) 
Nothing would be accomplished beyond the third party cutting 
into both the Republican and Democratic organizations.** But 
the appeal of the Enquirer went unheeded even though the Dem- 
ocratic convention advocated ‘‘the retention of greenback cur- 
rency as the best paper money we ever had and declared against 
any further contraction.’’ 

By this time the state was feeling the effeets of the great rail: 
road strikes of 1877 and a eall went forth for the organization 0! 

22 John R. Commons (and others), History of Labour in the United States (N 
York, 1918), II, 240. 

23 Cincinnati Enquirer, June 5, 1877. Stephen Johnson of Miami County, th 
didate, was the son of the late Col. John Johnson of Piqua, well-known pioneer 4 
famous Indian agent. Cineinnati Commercial, June 7, 1877. 

24 Cincinnati Enquirer, June 7, 1877. Throughout this and all the following el 
tions the Enquirer reiterated these statements. 

25 McPherson, op. cit., 1877, p. 157. 
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workingmen’s party. Now was the time for the Greenbackers 
ind Labor men to unite. Immediately Cary issued an address 
calling upon all Labor men to support the principles adopted 
1 on June 5. ‘*No man throws his vote away who deposits it 
under the conviction that he is doing his duty,’’ proclaimed the 

General. ‘‘If we do not elect our ticket a large vote eannot fail 

to accomplish good. If [our] principles meet with your ap- 
proval confer with your neighbors, organize, and prepare for 

S. action. We have no money to employ agents, nor have we any 
banks nor rich eandidates to draw upon and but few papers in 
( the state to advance our eause.’’ In a private interview Cary 
stated that the strike had done more than anything else to swell 
. the Greenback ranks. ‘‘There was,’’ claimed the speaker, ‘‘a 
d veneral and wide-spread dissatisfaction against both political 
) parties in not putting forward propositions for the adequate 
| relief of the laboring interests of the country.’’ The labor 
| plank in the Republican platform was drafted by Stanley Mat- 
thews as a sop and the Democratie¢ plank was no better. As for 

the strength of the Greenback Party, it was strongest in Mahon- 
ing County and in the Western Reserve. In the latter district 
they would draw most heavily from the Republicans for the 
reason that the Greenbackers had resolved not to coalesce with 
Democrats. ‘‘If we did,’’ significantly announced Cary, ‘‘many 
Republicans would rather go back into the old party;’’ while 
another Greenback leader asserted ‘‘men would as soon cut off 
their right hands almost as vote a Democratic ticket.’’* The 
determination of the Greenbackers not to join the Demoerats and 
the workingmen’s belief in cheap money caused the National 


Party, or Workingmen’s Party, to accept Johnson as their 
leader; and thus the Greenbackers and Workingmen worked to- 
gether in the election of 1877.*7 

The vote polled by Johnson was nearly 17,000 — over five 
times the figure of 1876. One-half of it came from the counties 

26 Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 22, 1877. 

27 There were two Workingmen’s tickets in 1877. One group nominated Lewis H. 
Bond; the other, known as the Nationals, accepted Johnson. Bond polled 12,489 
votes but five-sixths of them came from Hamilton and Cuyahoga counties. Johnson's 


vote was 16,912. For Hamilton County situation see Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 12, 
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in which were located Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, Cantoy. 
and Columbus. Another quarter of the vote was concentrated 
‘fin the railway towns and manufacturing counties of the nort! 
eastern part of the state.’’** The Democrats elected Bishoy 
governor ot the state, owing to the poor campaign of Judge \\ 
and the opposition to the Resumption poliey advoeated by 
Republicans.” The vietors at once claimed that the Greenhack 
Labor vote ought to be counted with the Demoeratie as both wer 
in favor of legal tender currency.’ This was merely a shrew 
maneuver on the part of the Ohio Democrats to minimize the 
strength of the Greenback and Labor vote, which had frightened 
all parties. 

The state election of 1878 witnessed the erest of the Green 
back movement in Ohio and likewise the consternation of the 
Ohio Democrats. In February a national organization oi 
Greenbackers and Laborites was effected at Toledo, and a resolu 
tion was passed pledging the members ‘‘not to affiliate in any 
degree with either of the old parties.’’*! Naturally, the new 
party was looked upon as an intruder, and anathemas wer 
hurled at its head. This was particularly true in Ohio, where 
the Nationals were excoriated for their actions. Ohio had been 


the home of the Greenback mania. The Democrats in that state 


28 Commons, op. cit., II, 241. 
29 Judge West, in explaining the Republican platform after the convention, said 
‘*] would go further and try the experiment — but I do not know that it would s 
ceed — I would arrange and fix a minimum of prices for all who labor in the mines 
and upon the railroads, and then require that of all the net receipts and proceeds ot 
the capital invested the laborer at the end of the year should, in addition to his fix 
compensation, receive a certain percent of the profits. 

‘*Then if the profits were insufficient to compensate you as liberally as you could 
otherwise desire, bear with your employers a portion of the loss. But if their 
receipts be sufficient to make a division we would in God’s name let the laborer w 
is worthy of his hire share a portion of the profits.’’ Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 7 
1877. 

This speech was interpreted as meaning that the Judge sympathized with « 
munism; and according to the Commercial (Oct. 11, 1877) he lost many votes and 
gained none. See also John Sherman’s comments on the speech in his Recollecti 
(Chicago, 1895), I, 595. 

30 Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 10, 12, Nov. 7, 1877. 

31 Idem, Feb. 17, 22, 28, 1878. There were 500 delegates at Toledo represent: 
thirty states. The Ohio men were divided. Schilling of Cleveland, with quite a 1 
lowing, insisted on an unlimited issue of greenbacks; while Samuel Cary and 


associates were for the intereconver‘ible bond. 
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| always sponsored its advocacy. Yet just as the Democrats 

re in control of the state and the political horizon began to 
lear; and the Bland-Allison Bill and the repeal of the Resump. 
Act had passed the House; and the ‘‘Ohio Idea’’ was eain- 

y in momentum throughout the nation, this ‘‘puny, powerless, 
moneyless, machineless party’’ appeared to fight for an idea 
that could only be achieved through one of the regular political 
vroups. The great cause of currency reform could not be ad- 
vanced by third-party movements, declared the Democrats, save 
in those seetions where they had been needed to compel the 
party that was Democratic in name to be Democratie¢ in fact. 
in Ohio there was no excuse, however, for a ‘*Greenback,’’ 
‘National’? or ‘‘Labor’’ party. Moreover, the national Dem- 
ocratie party was tending toward harmony with the Ohio Dem- 
ocrats; the ‘*Ohio Idea’’ was no longer in the minority in its 
own household.*? When the Ohio Democratic convention en- 
dorsed the remonetization of silver; proposed the ‘‘gradual sub- 
titution of United States legal tender paper for national bank 
notes, and its permanent establishment as the sole paper money 
of the country, made receivable for all dues to the government 


and of equal tender with coin;’’ and extended the warmest sym- 
pathy to the laboring classes ‘‘who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the financial policy and unjust legislation of the 
Republican party ;’’ the leaders planned to educate the elector- 
ate to the real issues at stake. 


: The Democratic position is explained in Ibid., Feb. 22, 23, July 8, 15, 20, 1878. 
Che House passed the repeal of the Resumption Act, Oct. 31, 1877; passed the Bland 
Bill, Nov. 5, 1877; and concurred in the Senate amendments Feb. 21, 1878. MePher- 
son, op. cit., 1878, pp. 127-46. During the campaign the Enquirer declared (Sept. 
19, 1878): ‘*It is not true that every ‘ National’ is a ‘Communist’ but it is true that 
every ‘Communist’ is a ‘National.’ . . . There may be good reasons why men 
who have acted with the Republican Party should now leave it and throw away, even 
their votes, upon a new organization whose only excuse in being in Ohio is the fact 
that it has some excuse for being elsewhere; but as the Democratic Party in Ohio is 
the famed and potent Greenback Party of the United States no Greenback Democrat 


should abandon it in the hour when the first notes of the jubilee are heard in the 
distance. . . . The next Demoeratie nomination for the Presidency will be a man 
in avowed sympathy with the currency platform demanded by the Ohio platform, 
whether a convert or an original believer. The objects sought by the Nationals in 
Ohio can be accomplished and accomplished only through the instrumentality of the 
Democratic Party.’’ For the spread of the ‘‘Ohio Idea’’ see Ibid., June 29, July 
16, 27, 1878. 
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As was to be expected, Thurman was called upon to d 
the keynote speech. His opening statement was, to say {hy 
least, startling. ‘‘I stand squarely on the platform,’’ | 


1a 
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nounced. ‘‘I have advocated its principles heretofore, 
shall continue to advocate them.’’ Then, realizing that the ) 
ple might aceuse him of surrendering his convictions to apy 
a popular clamor, as was actually being done, Thurman launched 
into a long defense of his past actions. He pointed out that | 
had always opposed contraction; that he had voted against t 
Resumption Bill when passed, and later voted its repeal; that |) 
had worked hard in behalf of the remonetization of silver; ths 
he believed in a stable currency, strict economy, reduction of 
expenditures, and a revenue tariff. ‘‘My course, therefore, has 
been perfectly consistent with the platform of our convention, 
as the journals and debates of the Senate will show.’’ 

The real question was whether the nation’s paper mone 
should be national bank notes or greenbacks, and Thurman |iad 
no doubt of the efficacy of the greenback. First, because a na- 
tional-bank currency implied an indefinite perpetuation of the 
national debt and a national debt was not a national blessing 
but rather a national curse. Second, a national-bank system 
tended to combine, concentrate, and intensify the money power. 
‘‘T seek to excite no passion, no prejudice,’’? asserted the 
speaker; but in his mind there was little doubt that the Republi 
ean legislation had steadily favored the moneyed interest and 
thereby ‘‘added to the burdens of the people.’’ Finally, a na 
tional-bank cireulation was a privilege that put many millions 
of dollars annually into the pockets of the shareholders and took 
many millions annually out of the pockets of the people.’ 

To the Nationals the apostasy of Thurman was direct proot 
of the insincerity of the Democratie Party in its advocacy ot 
the greenback. In 1875 Thurman had denounced ‘‘old Bill 
Allen’’ for preaching inflation; in 1878 the Senator bristled with 
arguments in its behalf. The change was too remarkable to be 
real; but it was easy of explanation. Like his uncle, Thurman 
had finally embraced the ‘‘Rag Baby’’ because he thouglit 
it advantageous. He was not a crusader battling for principles; 


33 Cincinnati Commercial, Aug. 14, 1878. 
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ye was merely a political acrobat. And since he was the ae- 
knowledged leader of his party how could the Democrats be 
trusted? ** Evidently some Nationals reasoned along these 
nes in the eleetion of that vear for they polled over 38,000 votes, 

ndoubtedly the distress of the laboring classes helped mate- 
rially to swell the vote; * but the apparent ambition of Thurman 
for the Presideney, together with the personal popularity of the 
\ationals’ eandidate, a former state mine inspector, kept those 
Democrats who had forsaken their party for the new organiza- 
tion within the latter’s ranks.°*° These were estimated at one- 
third of the National strength, or more than enough to have 
turned the Democratic defeat into a victory.” 

With this in mind the Democrats prepared for what was to be 
the last great contest in Ohio for currency reform. ‘‘The Demo- 
eratic Party in Ohio is greater than any man in it,’’ significantly 
remarked the Enquirer on the eve of the convention. ‘‘If Sen- 
ator Thurman would like to be President it is plain that he and 
his friends should not antagonize any policy or any man whose 


‘The St. Louis Globe Democrat remarked on Thurman’s speech: ‘‘The Congres 
nal Globe must have printed his name at the head of somebody else’s speeches.’ 
[he Cleveland Herald said: ‘‘It is not the consistent, outspoken, courageous Thar- 
in of old, battling for the good, sound Jacksonian principles of hard money who 
spoke . . .3 it was a new Thurman with the presidential bee buzzing in his ears, 
msistent, time serving, and truckling to the false notions which he once combatted 


vith zeal and fearlessness.’’ The Enquirer laconically stated: ‘‘It is better to be 


right than to be consistent anyhow, and we are only concerned with the views of Mr. 


Thurman today on the currency:’’ and closed the article with the couplet 
‘‘What care I if he loved before 
So that he loves me last.’’ 
On the subject of labor distress see Ohio Bureau of Labor Statisties, Second 
Annual Report, 1878, pp- 1-11, 15, 22, 63, 246-57. 
‘The disgust of the Nationals at the old parties was well expressed by Cary: 
‘The Demoeratic Party says the country can never have prosperity until we again 
me into power and expel the Republican thieves from office and put honest Demo 
erats in. The Republican Party says that while it has not done all that it should, it 
will correct the errors of the party and bring prosperity again to the people. As if 
Beelzebub eould or would cast out Beelzebub. The old parties are not the same in 
any two sections of the country but are whatever they are required to be in each state 
to eatch the vote there.’’ Cincinnati Enquirer, July 24, 1878. ‘‘The failure of 
Governor Bishop to reappoint Andrew Roy [Greenback candidate] State Mine Inspee- 
or last spring has been the means of losing more votes than would have been needed 
for a Democratic majority.’’ Ibid., Oct. 11, 1878. 

87 This is based on a statement of M. M. Odell, a leading Nationalist, in 1879. 
Ibid., June 3, 1879. 
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adoption or whose name might seem to offer the best hop: 
making Ohio a Democratic suecess.’’** Thus the gauntlet 
thrown down to the Thurman-Thompson faction with the resy 
that Thomas Ewing, an acknowledged inflationist, Was nominat 
and Thurman consented to draft a plank in favor of the Gri 
backs.’ What now would the Nationals do? 

The Nationals met in Columbus on the same day that 
Democrats met. Dissension was rife within their ranks as to t 
advisability of fusion with the Democrats.*° Some declared t}; 
unwillingness to join unless the Democrats nominated Ewi: 
and drove out the hard-money men from their ranks; oth 
and in particular the labor leaders, protested on the ground 
that nothing would be gained except to renounce the necessity 


for national existence. Banners were displayed with the 
insignia: ‘* Traitors and office seekers favor coalition,’ ‘‘ Honest 
men are true to their prineiples,’’ and ‘‘Coalition means disor 
ganizaiion.’’ A platform reported by a minority of the commit 
tee on resolutions called forth bitter discussion; and, when voted 
down, a number of the delegates, led by Cary and General Sher 
wood, left the convention. These seeeders issued a circular 
denouncing the action of the convention and ealled a meeting for 
conference at Toledo on June 24. At that meeting the decisions 
of the Columbus convention were repudiated and a resolution 
was adopted declaring it ‘‘inexpedient to nominate a state ticket 
at this time.’’ From this convention there was also a_ bolt. 
Robert Schilling of Cuyahoga County was the leader in this 
move. The seceders met and resolved to stand by the nominees 
of the Columbus convention.” 

38 [bid., June 4, 1879. 

39 Tbid., June 3, 5, 1879; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1879, p. 704-5; Powell, 
op. eit., II, 240-41. 

40 On the eve of the national convention a movement was started to nominate ex 
Governor William Allen. The Governor refused to listen to the suggestion. Mart 
to Allen, Apr. 1, 1879, in private collection of Mr. Scott, a grandson of Governor 
Allen, at Chillicothe. Governor Allen aied July 11, 1879. 

41 The story of the struggle in these various conventions can be found in Cinci 
nati Enquirer, June 5, 25, 1879. Peter Cooper advised Cary to unite with the De: 
ocrats on Ewing. Schilling opposed Ewing’s nomination owing to the objection 
the Lueas County Nationals, who did not trust him. James Buchanan, editor of + 


Indianapolis Sun, Moses W. Field of Detroit, and James B. Weaver also opposed the 
endorsement of Ewing. 
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(hus in the eampaign of 1879 former Democrats like Cary, the 
sociate of Allen, found themselves back in the Democratic 
nsehold; but the reunion came too late. The regular Nationals 

ised to accept Ewing because he had voted for Randall, a 
|-money Democrat, for Speaker, and had as his colleague on 
ticket Rice, a national banker.’ To such men the Democrats 
ere not sincere in their greenback protestations. They might 
‘“soft?? in Ohio, but they were ‘‘hard’’ in Washington. In 
iin did Cary try to convince them that Ewing had been com 
yelled to abide by the caucus; while Ewing appealed for their 
id in the decisive struggle between banknotes and green- 
hacks.** 
But even while they fought the issue was being settled. With 
» jnereased agricultural and industrial aetivity of the fall of 
S79 the economie basis of Greenbackism was eliminated. The 
‘sumption poliey of the Republicans did not seem so atrocious 
vith good erops and higher wages.** The Republicans, therefore, 
<wept the state; and although the Greenback Party survived for 
five years, the severance of interest between labor and farmer, 
with the solution of the financial problem, and the discussion 
over fusion with first the Democratic and then later the Prohibi- 
tion Party made it a negligible factor in polities.” The election 
of 1879 finished the Greenback heresy in Ohio as Appomattox 
settled the secession heresy. It was the coup de grace. 
While the Greenback craze was at its height it disclosed these 


‘2 During the contest the Nationals challenged the Democrats to a debate, which 


the latter refused; and among the questions which the Nationals wanted the Dem- 


rats to answer were those stated above. Jbid., Aug. 18, 1879. 

43 Ibid., July 30, Aug. 22, 28, 1879. 

‘+On the revival of industry see Ibid., Sept. 6, 22, 24, 28, Oct. 2, 1879; Sherman, 
cit., I 


737-39; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statisties, Third Annual Report, 1879, 


The main events of the more important of these state contests can be found in: 


\ppleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1880-86, passim; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 10, Ovt. 
+, 1880; Apr. 28, June 5, 18, 16, 1881; Cincinnati Commercial, June 15, 16, 17, Oct 
9 14, 1881; Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 13, 14, 18838. For brief refer 
s see Powell, op. cit., II, passim; Joseph P. Smith (Ed.), History of the Repub 
hiean Party in Ohio (Chicago, 1898), I, passim. The votes for the Greenback candi- 
es in the elections were Weaver (Pres., 1880) 6,456; Lloyd (See. of State, 1880) 
6,786; Seitz (Gov., 1881) 6,330; Haler (Sec. of State, 1882) 5,345; Jenkins (Gov., 
1883) 2,937; Butler (Pres., 1884) 5,179; Harold (See. 


of State, 1884) 3,475; 
Northrop (Gov., 1885) 2,001; Bonsall (See. of State, 1886 


2,010. 
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facts: first, that the Democrats could not convinee the fan 
and laborers of Democratie sincerity for inflation because of | 
presence of such hard-money men as Thurman; second, 
Thurman, the king-maker, juggled long and adroitly wit! 
‘*Rag Baby,’’ always watching the East as well as the West 

the hope of ultimately realizing his dream of the Presidenc 
third, that in so doing he lost the prize and contributed mater 
ally to the defeat of his party in crucial contests; and lastly, wit! 
the removal of economie distress the alliance of farmer 
laborer collapsed and the fear of a third-party movement was 
removed from Ohio polities. If all the discontented had eo 
bined in one party with cheap money, and plenty of it, as 
watchword, the power of such party would have been ample 
mischief, and it might, for a time, have ruled the state.” 


46 On this subject see Hayes’ comments on elections of 1878, in Williams, op 
I, 268-69. 
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CONFEDERATE LEADERSHIP AT VICKSBURG 
By Tuomas Rosson Hay 


in the East the possession of the capitals, Richmond and 
\Vashington, next to the destruction of the armies defending 
them, was the object constantly sought. This resulted in confin- 

» qnilitary operations, with few excursions afield, to an area 
hardly exceeding 150 miles square. The war surged back and 
orth aeross a small portion of Virginia, Maryland, and into a 
corner of Pennsylvania until the end finally came at Appomat- 
tox, hardly more then one hundred miles distant from the first 
battlefield at Bull Run. 

In the West it was otherwise; beyond the Alleghenies for the 
South there was no one point, the defense of which either 
required or brought forth efforts comparable to those expended 
in keeping the Federal armies out of Richmond. The chief terri- 
torial objeet was control of the Mississippi River. It was a 
creat natural highway of communication; its possession, by the 
North, would eut the Confederacy in two and deprive the South 
of the use of the fertile fields and extensive resources of Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, and, to a lesser extent, of West Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. For over two years the North endeav 
ored to seeure this control. Until the summer of 1862, following 
the capture of Memphis and New Orleans, Vicksburg, midway 
othe Mississippi betweer the two, could have been easily taken. 
But the North was too busy warding off blows while it made 
preparations for the combat to appreciate to its full thé value of 
either Vicksburg or the Mississippi. 

In June, 1862, soon after the battle of Shiloh, General Braxton 
Bragg relieved General Beauregard of the command of Depart- 
ment No. 2, which ineluded Vicksburg and the Mississippi River. 
Late in July, 1862 the Army of the Mississippi, commanded by 
(reneral W. J. Hardee, began to mareh northwards from central 
\lississippi. Augmented by detachments from Tennessee and 
elsewhere, the combined ferces under General Brageg’s personal 


. 
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direction and leadership began the invasion of Kentucky. Br; 
did not again return to Mississippi. His departure lett 
independent bodies in that region, each of about 15,000 men: 0: 
under command of General Earl Van Dorn, charged wit! 
defense of the river; the other, under General Sterling P; 
guarding the line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad south of Corin} 
In July, 1862 Van Dorn’s troops were seattered from If 
Springs to Vicksburg and Price’s, less seattered, were i: 
vicinity of Tupelo, in northern Mississippi. 

No successor to Bragg, who would be in supreme command | 
all the troops gathered for the protection of the Mississippi, \ 
appointed until after the defeats of Van Dorn and Price at [u! 
and Corinth, in September and October, 1862. These defeats 
which were largely the result of divided command and lack | 
cordial codperation, caused Davis to take note of the situation 
Van Dorn and Price had been at sword’s points for some ti 
though Price ‘‘Hearing a rumor that [Van Dorn] was charge: 
with being drunk’’ at the time of the battle of Corinth, in Oct 
ber, 1862, had written him to ‘‘testify . . . that the chare 
[was] unjust, groundless, and false.’?* But Van Dorn had ‘‘Jos' 
easte . . . by acourse in private life that [gave] no promis 
of a suecessfully conducted campaign. . .’’? 

The last straw was Van Dorn’s proclamation and enforcement 
of martial law in Mississippi, Davis’s native state. The clamo 
that this action excited was so great that he was foreed to d 
something.” He repudiated Van Dorn’s proclamation, making 


1 Price to Van Dorn, Oct. 13, 1862, The War of the Rebellion: A Compilati 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-19 
Series I, Vol. LIT, Pt. 11, 376. This work will be cited hereafter as Rebellion Recor 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing Nov. 11, 1862, and reporti 
clerk at Hardee’s headquarters, said ‘‘there is much ill will between Price and \ 
Dorn since the battle of Corinth . . .’’ Quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chro 
Nov. 26, 1862. 

2 Robert H. Read, Holly Springs, Miss., to Geo. W. Randolph, Secretary of \\ 
Oct. 7, 1862, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 371. 

3 Proclamation of martial law by Van Dorn, July 4, 1862, Idem, Vol. XV, 77! 
revocation, Idem, Vol. XVII, Pt. II, 694. A letter from Holly Springs, concerning 
the battle of Corinth, says Lovell and Price opposed Van Dorn, but Van Dorn ‘‘ wit 
determined madness . . . advaneed .. .”’ 


Pemberton was sent to comma 
over Van Dorn because ‘‘someone characterized by sobriety and sense’’ was ne 
and wanted. ‘‘Great pleasure was manifested at this announcement. 

Quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1862. 
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nis defeat at Corinth the public reason for the assignment in 
\[ississippi of General John C. Pemberton, who was promoted 
+o the rank of lieutenant general. Pemberton was directed te 

roceed thither forthwith, take supreme command, and organize 
‘he Confederate forces for defense against the attacks that were 

eady being prepared by Grant and Halleck.*| He was to coor 
dinate military movements without depriving either Van Dorn 
or Price of their commands.’ 

Price was never recognized by President Davis, though his 
serviees in the Confederacy entitled him to better consideration 
han he ever received.’ He soon returned to Missouri. Van 
Dorn remained in the Department and in December, 1862 led a 
cavalry raid that ended with the destruction of Grant’s base at 
Holly Springs. He was killed in a private quarrel in the spring 
of 1863 and thus passed out of history after a career which had 
yiven great promise, but which was marred by very limiting 
defeets of personal character and behavior. 

General Pemberton was a Pennsylvanian by birth, who had 
married at the South and had become a convert to the political 
theory of state rights. In some way he came to Davis’s personal 
attention and favor. After a brief service in Richmond he was 
sent to South Carolina as second in command to General R. EF. 
Lee, and when that officer was called to Richmond in March, 1862 
Pemberton sueceeded to the command.’ His administration 

+On the assignment of Pemberton to command in the West see orders in Rebellion 


ds, Series I, Vol. XVII, Pt. II, 718, 728. Writing to Governor J. J 


J. Pettus of 
ssissippi, Sept. 30, 1862, concerning Pemberton’s appointment, Davis deseribes him 
g 


s ‘‘an officer of great merit.’’ Jbid., 716. The Richmond Examiner, Oct. 18 
ted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Oct. 22, 1862, says: 


, 1862, 
‘*General Pemberton, 
ho succeeds Van Dorn . . . has a reputation for a large share of caution. 
5 Endorsement by Davis on a letter of Van Dorn’s, Holly Springs, Oct. 18, 1862, 
forming him that Pemberton ‘‘will assume command in a few days.’’ Rebellion 
yrds, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 377. The Memphis Bulletin, Oct. 29, 1862, com 
enting on the situation in Mississippi and Pemberton’s appointment, said: 
Pemberton comes forwaid to his department, but when he gets there Van 
orn and Lovell refuse to give him command, and he is forced back to await orders.’ 
Quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1862. 
6A correspondent of the Mobile Register, quoted in the Pittsburgh Hvening 
‘oniele, Nov. 26, 1862, says Davis snubbed Price when in Richmond and ‘* 
President’s pets to emulate his example.’’ 
7 Pemberton, as the ranking officer in the Department, assumed command during 
Lee’s absence ‘‘in compliance with his instructions.’’ Special Orders No. 34, Mareh 
, 1862, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. VI, 402; Davis made this temporary assign- 
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proved far from acceptable to the South Carolinians. Governo; 
Pickens wrote Davis asking that he be removed, but that fune- 
tionary refused to accede to this request, only writing o! 
‘‘confidence in [Pemberton’s] ability and good judgment.”’ 
Pemberton had thought it necessary to declare a state of marti 

law in his department, but Davis was compelled to order its sy 

pension’ and on September 28 Pemberton was directed to tur 
over his command to General Beauregard and ‘‘repair forthwit) 
to [Richmond] and report for further orders.’’*® Though pos 
sessing administrative capacity and executive ability, Pember- 
ton was harsh, intolerant, and dictatorial in his manner and con- 


duct."' The cireumstances and conditions of his administratio; 
ment permanent, as it was decided that Lee should remain in Richmond. §)\ 
Orders, No. 59, March 14, 1862, Ibid., 407. 

8 Davis to Pickens, Sept. 17, 1862, Idem, Series I, Vol. IV, 603. In com 
with this request for Pemberton’s relief, Senator William P. Miles of South Car 
wrote General R. E. Lee at Richmond on June 11, 1862: ‘‘General Pemberton d 
not possess the confidence of his officers, his troops, or the people of Charlest 

it would be [best] to remove [him] I believe most anyone you « 
select would be better for us than General Pemberton his usefulness 
been] destroyed by the entire want of confidence in him. . . .’’ Lee endors 
this letter with the remark: ‘‘. . . I hardly see how the removal of General P 
berton can be avoided . . .’’ Idem, Series I, Vol. XIV, 560. It was thought t 
assign General Benjamin Huger, but this was not done. Finally the appointme: 
was given to Beauregard. Writing to Governor Pickens of South Carolina, on Aug 
5, 1862, regarding the question of Pemberton’s relief, Davis indicated a willingness 
to assign him elsewhere, but said ‘‘it would be easier to relieve him . . . thant 
replace him.’’ He concluded his letter with an expression of ‘‘confidence in Gene 
Pemberton’’ and the remark that he ‘‘ would be satisfied to have him in any posit 
requiring the presence of an able general. . . .’’ Jbid., 594. On Oct. 3, 
Beauregard wrote Senator Miles in a complimentary manner regarding Pembert 
work at Charleston, saying, ‘‘he appears to have been very active, zealous, and inti 
gent’’ but that ‘‘he did not wish to remain with a restricted command. 
Tbid., 618. Cf., also, Davis to Pickens, Aug. 16, 1862, Ibid., 597. 

9The proclamation of martial law in South Carolina was requested by General ! 
S. Ripley and assented to by the Governor and the Executive Council. Pemberton t 
Cooper, April 29, 1862, Ibid., 486. Pemberton charged with enforcement, May 
1862, Ibid., 489. Pemberton’s Proclamation, May 5, 9, 17, 1862, Ibid., 491, 497, 5 
On Aug. 18, 1862 Davis wrote Pemberton ordering a suspension of martial law 
the extent you recommend. . . .’’ IJbid., 598. Cf., also, A.G. Magrath and Miles 
to Pemberton and Pemberton’s reply on the enforcement of martial law, May 
1862, Ibid., 513-14; Davis to Pemberton, Aug. 4, 1862 and Pemberton to Davis, Aug 
15, 1862, Ibid., 593, 596. 

10 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XIV, 603, 613. 

11 A Prominent Secessionist, ‘‘Stories of a Confederate,’’ The National Maga 
TX, 583, 586, 588; X, 50. A correspondent of the Charleston Mereury, quoted i 
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_ South Carolina did not augur well for his future in Missis- 


‘About the time of his removal the need arose for an officer of 
superior rank in Mississippi. Perhaps Pemberton was sent both 
hecause he was preferred by Davis and also because, at the time, 

vas a high ranking officer out of employment.’* This assign- 
ment was a misfortune for all concerned. The Confederacy sut- 
fered because of Pembertcen’s military incompetence; Davis suf- 
fered beeause of the storm of criticism which the assignment 
and that officer’s subsequent conduct brought upon him; and 
Pemberton suffered because of the effects on himself of his fail- 
ure either to defeat Grant or to hold Vicksburg. 

General Richard Taylor, a brother of President Davis’s first 
wife, who served as a lieutenant general in the Confederate 
army, has written: ‘‘ Davis could have known nothing of Pember- 
ton except that his military record was good, and it is difficult to 
foresee that a distinguished subordinate will prove incompetent 
incommand. Errors ean only be avoided by confining the selee- 
tion of generals to trades-people, politicians, and newspaper men 
without military training or experience. [In any event] the 
incapacity of Pemberton for independent command . . . did 
not justify aspersions on his character and motives.’’** These 
were above reproach."* 

Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, June 15, 1863, reported that Pemberton ‘‘has the 


reputation of a strict disciplinarian. . . . But the verdict of the country is that 
he is narrow and vacillating. . . .’? 

12In his endorsement on the letter from Senator Miles (Miles to Lee, June 11, 
1862, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XIV, 560), Lee wrote: ‘‘. . . Pemberton 
might go to Bragg.’’ It is not apparent, however, that Lee was suggesting Pember 
ton for such an important command as that of the Mississippi River district. Ap- 
parently his assignment to this was Davis’s personal preference. So that he weuld 
rank all others in his district, Pemberton was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 


general, 

18 Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction (Edinburgh, 1879), 117. An 
editorial in the Richmond Whig, May 23, 1863, captioned ‘‘The Fall of Vicksburg’’ 
(quoted in Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, May 29, 1863), commenting on the ‘‘ap 
pointment’’ and ‘‘mismanagement’’ of ‘‘inexperienced’’ and ‘‘incompetent’’ gen 
erals, remarked: ‘‘A great victory would have approved, apparently, the sagacity of 
the appointment which has brought us so great trouble; a great defeat should silence 

‘clamor which cannot at all undo an event of the past. The unwisdom of our rulers 
must be borne as manfully as the cvils inflicted by the enemy. . . .’’ Because he 
refused Grant’s demand for the surrender of Vicksburg, the Richmond Whig (quoted 
in the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, June 8, 1863) thought that Pemberton had 
‘“‘nobly vindieated the confidence placed in him by President Davis.’’ 
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Granted that this comment is correct, it would yet seem tha 
Davis, as on other oceasions, allowed his liking for the man t 
keep him from seeing obvious faults and lack of military al 
in one whom he preferred. In this connection it ma 
remarked that Davis’s pets or favorites, in the public estimat; 
were only those who failed. Though Lee was one of the first 
his ‘‘favorites’’ to be selected for responsible command lhe 
practically the only one who achieved any degree of conti: 
suecess. Bragg, Pemberton, Hood, and Holmes were not s 
fortunate. The balance is heavily against Davis. Men ot | 
character and ability of Lee, however, are not found every da 

On his arrival in Mississippi, Pemberton found matters i) 
most chaotie state, due, largely, to the dissensions between [ric 
end Van Dorn and to the lack of good judgment on the part o! 
the latter. His first efforts were directed to straightening out 
administrative tangles and organizing the forces to meet thie 
impending Federal advance under General Grant which was then 
preparing to set forth from Memphis. 

On November 24, 1862 General J. E. Johnston, though only 
partially recovered from the effeets of his wound received in the 
previous May at Seven Pines, was assigned to the command ot 
all the Confederate troops between the Alleghenies and the Mis 
sissippi, with headquarters established at Chattanooga. His 
command was largely comprised of the forees under General 
Bragg in Tennessee and those under General Pemberton in Mis 
sissippi."® 


( 


lit? 


14 Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 11, 1863, quoted in A. B. Hart, Ame? 
History told by Contemporaries (New York, 1897-1901), IV, 371; Davis to Pem! 
ton, March 11, 1864, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. II, 833-34; Richard 
Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 117; Memphis Bulletin, quoted in Pittsburg 
Evening Chronicle, July 11, 1863; ‘‘Dixie’’ in Atlanta Appeal, quoted Ibid., July 
31, 1863. 

15 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XVII, Pt. II, 758 and Vol. XX, Pt. II, 424 
In connection with this assignment it should be noted that throughout the campaign 
neither Johnston nor Davis was in good health. Johnston was ‘‘unfit for duty. 
(Johnston’s Report, Idem, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 237.) Davis had ‘‘a sever 
attack of illness’’ (Richmond Dispatch, July 6, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Ch 
icle, July 10, 1863) and was ‘‘suffering under a severe bronchial affection. 
(Richmond correspondent, London Times, quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle 
June 20, 1863.) though by mid-July his health was ‘‘so restored as to have enabled 
him to attend at his office.’’ (Richmond Sentinel, July 9, quoted in Pittsburgh / 
ning Chronicle, July 20, 1863.) 
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Johnston reached Chattanooga on December 4, 1862 and had 
barely time to communicate with Bragg before President Davis 
arrived to give his personal attention to affairs in this depart- 
ment, particularly in Mississippi. From consultation with 
Bragg, Davis and Johnston went on to Jackson, where they 
arrived December 19. After visiting Vicksburg, Davis returned 
to Richmond, leaving Johnston in general charge of all military 
operations in the West.” 

General Johnston’s position was anomalous and unsatisfae 
tory. He considered his command ‘ta nominal one merely, and 
useless.’’ The two armies of Bragg and Pemberton were so 
widely separated that they could not hope to act in concert. 
Kach had ‘‘different objects.’’ Communication between them 
was so precarious and uncertain that it was not possible for one 
man efficiently to direct both forees. Johnston could ‘‘have no 
command when they [were] not united except by taking the place 
of Bragg or Pemberton, which could not have been intended.’’ 
‘Two commanders with either of the two armies were unneces- 
sary. Johnston represented this situation to Davis before he 
returned to Richmond, but Davis, because of the distance from 
the seat of government, felt that it was necessary to have a 
superior officer on the ground with authority to transfer troops 
from one section to the other as needed. Johnston suggested 
that either foree was too weak to be of much account when oper- 
ating alone and that the distance separating them was so great 
as to make temporary transfers impracticable. These objections 
were disregarded, however.” 

‘J. E. Johnston, ‘‘Jefferson Davis & the Mississippi Campaign,’’ R. W. John 
son and C. ©. Buell (Eds.), in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 
1887 P IIT, 475; F. V. yreene, The Mississippi (New York, 1882), 67; Johnston’s 
Report, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 237-38; Johnston to Wigfall, 
Jan. 26, 1863: ‘*The President . . . evidently intends that I shall hold a high 
position and an important one; but I think he mistakes the relation between Tennes- 

e and Mississippi,’’? quoted in Mrs. D. Giraud Wright, A Southern Girl in ‘61; the 
War-time Memories of a Confederate Senator’s Daughter (New York, 1905), 122. 

7 Johnston in Battles g Leaders of the Civil War, III, 475; Greene, op. cit., 67; 
hnston to Wigfall, Jan. 8, 186: (quoted in Wright, op. cit., 107-8): ‘‘T eannot 
rom an intermediate point, direct the operations of the two armies. No man could 

it well; these departments are too completely separated to form one proper com 

nd—they ought to be separated. . . . I have asked the President to take mo 
of a position so little to my taste. It is very like being on the shelf with the 
»? On Feb. 14, 1863 Johnston again wrote Wig- 


esponsibilities of command, 
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Davis and Johnston were never in aceord. Davis adhered to 
his unchanging policy of holding territory which Jolhnstoy 
wished to abandon in the interest of action. Grant was bety 
the armies of Pemberton, at Vicksburg, and Bragg, in Tenn 
see. United they could have destroyed him; divided they could 
only await Grant’s pleasure and inevitable defeat. Johnston 
favored a concentration of all the available Confederate troops 
either on the Mississippi or in Tennessee. But ‘‘the Govern. 
ment could not be induced”’ to order this obviously proper move: 
‘*the acme of its strategy being to detach troops from Bragg and 
send them to Pemberton or vice versa.’’** Davis himself signed 
fall (quoted Ibid., 125): ‘‘Each of the three departments assigned to me has its 
general and there is no room for two. 


I can’t remove him appointed by th 
President. . . . I wrote to the President on the subject . . . but he has not 
replied, perhaps because he has no better place for me. . . .’’ From these lett 
it will be seen that Johnston regarded his assignment as both unwise and indefi 
In point of fact he commanded neither Bragg nor Pemberton so long as these officer 
were physically able to exercise the duties pertaining to their respective commanis 
Johnston, as he said, was ‘‘laid on the shelf,’’ reduced to the réle of an adviser, 
even to that of a mere spectator. He ‘‘receive[d] no intelligence from General P 
berton who ignore[d] his authority, [was] mortified at [Johnston’s] command 
him, and receive[d] his suggestions with coldness or opposition.’’ (Colonel \ 
Johnston to Davis, April 15, 1863, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIII, Pt. Ii 
761.) In fact, Johnston found that ‘‘General Pemberton is not communicative,” 
but all Davis could do was to express his sorrow at the state of affairs and to sug 
gest to Johnston ‘‘If circumstances permit, a visit from you might be servicea 
to the defense of Viecksburg.’’ (Johnston to Davis, Feb. 12, 1863, Ibid., 633; Davis 
to Johnston, Feb. 19, 1863, Ibid., 641.) Johnston, however, instead of setting abont 
to make the best of a bad situation ‘‘did little but complain,’’ as one eritie has said 
Certainly, leadership of a very positive order ‘‘was imperatively demanded in the 
West by the beginning of May, 1863.’’ (H. J. Eekenrode, Jefferson Davis, Pres 
dent of the South (New York, 1923), 200, 208.) When Johnston finally went t 
Mississippi in answer to Pemberton’s urgent call for help, on his arrival at Jackson 
on May 13, he could only advise Davis: ‘‘I am too late.’’ (Rebellion Records, Series 
I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 215.) 

18 Johnston to Cooper, Nov. 24 and Dee. 6, 1862, Rebellion Records, Series I, \ 
XX, Pt. II, 424, 441; Johnston te Davis, Dee. 22, 1862, Zbid., 459 and Idem, Vo 
XVIT, Pt. II, 800; On Jan. 7, 1863 Johnston wrote Davis asking ‘‘ Which is the most 
valuable, Tennessee or the Mississippi.’’ (Idem, Vol. XX, Pt. II, 488.) To t 
letter Davis replied on Jan. 8, 1863 (Idem, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 404), saying, ‘‘To | 
the Mississippi is vital. The difficulty arising from the separation of troops of your 
command is realized, but cannot be avoided.’’ Others had asked the same questi»: 
one of the inquirers commenting: ‘‘There is no force here [in Mississippi] to pr 
vent the enemy from going very much as he pleases.’’ (W. P. Harris to Davis, Dec 
1, 1862, Ibid., 394.) Johnston wrote his brother (May 7, 1863, quoted in Robert M 
Hughes, ‘‘Some War Letters of General Joseph E. Johnston,’’ Journal of the Mili 
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to » order transferring a small foree to Mississippi. Johnston 
on yrotested; Davis insisted on his opinion; Johnston asked to be 

relieved. This was refused and Johnston remained ‘‘a futile 
: commander-in-chief, compelled to witness the realization of his 
ld fears.’’? The result was that Bragg was weakened at a critical 
on time without any corresponding benefit to Pemberton. Holmes 
ns and Taylor commanding in the Trans-Mississippi were allowed 
: to trifle away the time instead of being joined with Pemberton. 
e: Their troops, which would have been of considerable benefit in 
nd ihe defense of Vicksburg and the Mississippi, were practically 
ed immobilized.’® 


its t Service Institution, L, 319-20) that ‘‘each’’ of the commands under his juris- 
on was ‘‘too weak to take care of itself. . . . [Troops] left Tenn. too soon 

| reached Miss. too late. . . . [Pemberton] can’t comprehend that by attempt 

) defend all valuable points at once he exposes his troops to being beaten every- 

vhere. . . . at this distance one can’t give orders. . . .’’ Johnston was then 

erg it Chattanooga. An editorial in the Montgomery Weekly Mail, July 8, 1863 (quoted 
n Ohio State Journal, July 28, 1863), likewise urged concentration in Tennessee or 

ser, Mississippi. Cf., also, Johnston in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, III, 475; 
Rk. M. Hughes, General Johnston (New York, 1893), 161; Wood and Edmonds, The 

( War in the United States, 1861-65 (London, 1905), 264. It is not apparent 

that Davis’s insistence on holding the Mississippi and Tennessee or that his concep- 

tion of the former as ‘‘vital’’ was connected in any particular way with the fact 
that Pemberton was in command at Vicksburg. Though it was not possible to have 
ug an adequate force in both these districts, on account of the military weakness of 
ible the Confederacy, political considerations made it necessary to manifest such ability, 
ivis if possible, because the negotiations for foreign recognition were then in an acute 


‘On the subject of codperation between Taylor and Pemberton, see E. Kirby 

the Smith to Cooper, June 17, 1863, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. II, 457; 
Geo. W. Randolph to Van Dorn, Sept. 19, 1862, Idem, Vol. XVI, Pt. II, 852; Seddon 
to Pemberton, Nov. 26, 1862, enclosing a letter from Price to Randolph, Nov. 15, 
1862, Idem, Vol. XVII, Pt. II, 759-61; G. W. Randolph to Holmes, Oct. 27, 1862, 
suggests codperation with Pemberton, Idem, Vol. XIII, 906; Davis to Holmes, Nov. 
nd 13, 1862 (Ibid., 914-15) directs Holmes to remain on the west side of the 
Mississippi River and ‘‘to consider [the order] a part of his instructions.’’ The 
mtemporary opinion of Holmes’s capacity and ability was far from complimentary 
ost to either Davis or Holmes. An editorial in the Ohio State Journal, July 20, 1863, 
his quoting from Mississippi papers, reported that Holmes ‘‘has not the capacity un 
led to take a carriage and horses and make his way out of Arkansas.’’ The Rich- 
nd Whig, July 9 (quoted in Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, July 20, 1863) says of 
Holmes: ‘‘ He is so nearly imbecile, if not idiotie, that he may be dismissed 
asanonentity. . . .’’ On Aug. 5, 1863, the Richmond Examiner said: ‘‘. . . Mr. 
Davis’s protege [Holmes] is kept in command [in Arkansas] despite the prayers of 
M the State and the irrepressible complaints of the army. If General Holmes be not 
his dotage, the English language possesses no synonym to indicate his stupidity 
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In the meantime Grant’s forees had begun to move on Vicks 
burg, the first operation beginning early in December. During 
Christmas week his advance, commanded by Sherman, was 
decisively beaten back from Chickasaw Bayou, an outpost to th 
north of Vicksburg, by troops commanded by General 8S. D. Lee, 
Four subsequent attempts were made to get at the Confederate 
troops in Vicksburg, but each failed. The Federal forces floun 
dered about in the water and morasses of the numerous bayous 
covering that part of the country without coming any nearer to 
the attainment of their objective. The failure of these five sue. 
cessive attempts left Grant in an unenviable situation. His 
hard-earned prestige was rapidly evaporating. Wiseacres shook 
their heads and were ready to place his name on the lengthening 
roll of ‘brilliant failures ;’’ but they reckoned without their man. 

As a final attempt, Grant decided to move down the west side 
of the Mississippi, cross below Vicksburg, at or near Grand (Gulf, 
and try to get at his objective by coming from the east, through 
the back door. As a correlative of this move it was necessary 
for him to eut loose from his base at Memphis and live off the 
country until he could reéstablish connection with it, from son 
point in the interior of Mississippi. 

After getting across the Mississippi, the first week in May, 
Grant moved, by rapid marches, in the direction of Jackson, situ 
ated due east of Vicksburg. His advance troops defeated and 
drove away from Jackson the small force gathered there by Ge: 
eral Johnston, who, ‘‘although unfit for service,’’ had hurried 
west from his headquarters at Chattanooga.” After disposing 
of Johnston, Grant turned his whole command westward ani 
easily defeated Pemberton, who had come out to meet him, and 
drove him into his defenses at Vicksburg, from which place li 
was to emerge only as a prisoner of war. In a little over two 
weeks, by skillful maneuvers, Grant was able to accomplish 
more than he had accomplished in the previous six months 0! 
campaigning. He was always able to have superior forces at 
the point of contact. His effective leadership, together with 
eapable lieutenants and a well-disciplined, well-equipped, and 
and inertia,’’ (quoted in Fred 8. Daniel (Ed.), The Richmond Examiner during 1) 
War (New York, 1868) ). 

20 Johnston’s Report, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 238; Johnsto: 
in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, III, 475. 
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|-trained army, went far to secure success in a hostile ecoun- 
_teeming with natural obstacles. The forces opposing him 
were active, but were commanded by an officer of only medioere 


Wi 


ability." 

Grant’s eonduct of these operations shows the difference 
between a man of action and one who allows himself to be gov- 
cerned by events. Added to Pemberton’s faulty leadership, mat- 
ters were made worse by bis failure to divine Grant’s intentions 
and by his twice disobeying orders from General Johnston, his 
superior officer and commander, sent him both before and after 
e. the evaeuation of Jackson. In one case Pemberton’s disobedi- 
ence resulted in his forees and those of Johnston marching in 
opposite directions while seeking to effect a junction.” 

Pemberton was not a great general, and to this fact must be 
traced most of the reasons for the fall of Vicksburg. On the 
other hand, Grant was a military leader of the first order. Pem- 
berton was an anomaly. He had come to dazzling power so sud- 
denly that he was unprepared for it and he failed. Of his loyalty 
to the cause there is no question, but only of his competence for 
responsible command. 

Pemberton blundered, first, in not meeting Grant when he 
landed on the east side of the river; and, second, in not meeting 
him in greater foree before he reached the upland. It is true 
that Pemberton could not assemble as strong a foree as Grant; 
and, not being as good a commander, he did not make the best 
use of his opportunities te strike Grant in detail. Pemberton’s 
reéntorecements were on their way to him from the east and 
would have had to come through Jackson. If he had coneen- 
trated his troops on Jackson to save that point he might have lost 
Vicksburg, though, under the existing circumstances, it would 
seem that one good division in Vicksburg, under such a com- 
mander as S. D. Lee or Bowen, would have sufficed to prevent 

21 Wood and Edmonds, op. cit., 247-73; Greene, op. cit., 66 ff.; S. D. Lee, ‘‘The 
Campaign of Vicksburg,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, III, 21-58; 
ry W. R. Livermore, The Story of the Civil War (New York, 1913), III, 271-320; 
al Johnston’s report, Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 237-49; Pember- 
] ton’s report, Ibid., 249-97; Grant’s report, Ibid., 44-59; Johnston to Pemberton, May 
13, 1863, Idem, Vol. XXIV, Pt. III, 870; Pemberton to Johnston, May 14, 1863, 
Ibid., 877. 


78: May 15, 1863, Zbid., 882; 


22 Johnston to Pemberton, May 14, 1863, Ibid., 8 
Pemberton to Johnston, May 16, 1863, Ibid., 884. 
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the capture of that place by a sudden raid. This would hay 
released the bulk of Pemberton’s force for field operati, 
Grant’s primary objective was Pemberton’s army. He must cis 
pose of it first, otherwise he might be shut up in Vicksburg hin 

self or defeated and driven into the Mississippi River. 

But Pemberton was not sufficiently sanguine and optimistic 
in temperament to take any chances. He felt that he must keep 
a relatively large force in Vicksburg to insure it against sudde; 
capture. Had he made a determined effort to beat Grant before 
the latter had time to concentrate his troops, he would, at least, 
not have laid himself open to the criticism that fell to his Jot. 
Certainly he should have made a determined effort to join hands 
with Johnston. As it was, Pemberton’s conception of the sity 


tion gave Grant the initiative, without thereby gaining for hin 
self any corresponding advantage. From the first week in Ma) 
until the surrender two months later he was forced to wait for 
Grant to act before making any move himself. 

Pemberton’s obstinate hold on Vicksburg did not coincide with 
Johnston’s views, but it was consistent with the Confederat 
program; while Pemberton’s idea that Johnston’s authority was 
limited to the mere giving of advice, which he might aceept or 
reject as he saw fit, resulted in a disastrous lack of cooperation. 
None the less, Johnston owed more assistance to the troops 
within the walls of Vicksburg than he rendered. He had it in his 
power very seriously to hemper Grant’s operations. 

Grant’s energy at the Big Black and afterwards stands out in 
sharp contrast with the slowness and uncertainty of the move 
ments of Pemberton and Johnston. Pemberton’s conception of 
the strategical situation was very poor. He failed utterly to 
perceive the meaning of Grant’s move to Jackson. He might 
have attacked Grant when his army was widely scattered, but he 
lacked the power of strategic insight and of aggressive tactical 
leadership. 

Until Grant crossed the Mississippi at Grand Gulf, Pember 
ton’s duty was largely the negative one of preventing the Fed 
eral troops from taking the outlying posts at Haines Bluff and 
other points to the north of Vicksburg. This was made rather 
easy on aceount of the natural obstacles of water, swamps, and 
pathless forest. During this period the defensive problem does 
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+ seem to have been beyond Pemberton’s power to cope with, 
hut after Grant left Grand Gulf practically every move made by 
Pemberton was either wrong or made too late to be of any 

efit. 

The Confederate troops defending Vicksburg were not tactic 
lly effective, largely because they were strangers to each other 
and to their officers. They had never acted as a single army, but 
had usually operated in detachments. Grant’s force, on the other 
hand, was largely made up of organizations that had fought 
together as tactical units, assembled usually as an army, during 
period of a year or more. The higher ranking officers, especi- 
ally, were both experienced and competent, and the morale of 
the troops was high. 

The reality of the faulty, luckless, and uninspiring Confeder- 
ate leadership at Vicksburg has been obscured by the brilliance 
of Grant’s strategical conduct of the campaign and by the appar- 
ent desire on the part of the South to forget what occurred there. 
Because of this last reason, perhaps, most of the accounts of the 
campaign have been written from the northern viewpoint. Had 
Joinston been on the ground, in good health and in supreme 
command two weeks befcre Grant crossed the Mississippi at 
Grand Gulf, the story would undoubtedly have been different. 

rom the Confederate standpoint, the interest of the eam- 
paign is largely in Pemberton’s conduct and leadership, and in 
Johnston’s attempts to save the Confederate forces from capture 
or dispersal, even though he might not succeed in preventing 
Grant from taking Vicksburg. Because of the differences 
between Johnston and Davis as to the proper mode of defense 
and the manner of conducting it, the campaign was mismanaged 
from the beginning. 

Cooperation of a positive nature between Johnston and Pem- 
herton was not possible, first, because of the temperamental 
characteristics of the two men, and second, because of their 
respective relations with Davis, who opposed the ideas and inten- 
tions of the one while he favored the other. To add to this eon- 
dition, Johnston was unwell for a great part of the campaign. 
His physieal condition, undoubtedly, tended to emphasize, rather 
than to suppress, his naturally cautious instincts, thereby engen- 
dering dismay where optimism should have ruled; an illustration 


) 
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of this is seen in his telegram to Davis on May 13, sent on his 
arrival at Jackson, in which he despaired of accomplishing 
thing, adding: ‘‘I am too late.’’** Sueh a message from a 


\ 


mander on his first appearance at the scene of action did 
augur well for ultimate success, even though it but told 
simple truth. 

Davis was unfortunate in his. selection of leaders 
command in the West. At no time was there a commande; 
this area who approached Lee in Virginia in the possessio: 
the tactical skill, the prudence mixed with daring, the stratevica| 
insight, and the tactful, energizing personality that were 
responsible for his long suecess against great odds. J. KE. Jolin 
ston, the nearest approach, was never the energetic man of action 
that Lee was; nor was Bragg, much less Pemberton and Holmes, 
Johnston, skillful in parrying the blows of a stronger opponent 
too often reacted, if at all, in a passively negative manner. His 
personality, when combined with ill health, was such that he was 
never on amicable terms with Davis, whom fate forced to play 
the part of the opportunist and temporizing politician rather 
than the more direct réle of military commander. Proved lead 
ers of superior ability could have been found to go to Missis 
sippi, among them Stonewall Jackson, Stuart, A. P. Hill, Har 
dee, or Beauregard, but to Davis no one of them seemed to be as 

23 Johnston to Davis, May 13, 1863, Idem, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 215. The yx 


i 
confidence in Johnston’s ability to achieve the impossible was nearly universal. A1 
Alabama paper (quoted in the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, Nov. 7, 1862), wh 
was rumored Johnston was to be assigned to duty in Mississippi, said: ‘*. 
will inspire universal confidence and enthusiasm among the troops and people. 

The Montgomery Advertiser of May 18, 1863 (quoted in Ohio State Journal, May 27, 
1863), said that the forees in Mississippi were ‘‘under the masterly lead of Johns 
ton. ’? The Richmond Whig of May 10, 1863 (quoted in the Pittsburg 
Evening Chronicle, May 23, 1863), said: ‘‘ Affairs look ugly for the present, but luck 
ily for the country a general [Johnston] in whom all have confidence has reached t 
theater of interest. *? The Mississippian (quoted in Pittsburgh Ev 
Chronicle, May 25, 1863), said: ‘‘The critical condition of affairs in Mississi; 
requiring the presence of a soldier whose reputation inspires universal confidence, | 
caused the transfer of General Joseph E. Johnston to that department.’’ A cor! 
pondent of the New York World (a prisoner in Vicksburg) (quoted in the Pittsburg 
Evening Chronicle, May 29, 1863), wrote: ‘‘. . . The Confederate hopes of Vicks 
burg are mainly hung upon General Joe Johnston. . . .’’ A Northern view] 
was expressed editorially in the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle of May 19, 1863, 
follows: ‘‘. . . If Grant has the wily Johnston to contend with in additio1 
Pemberton, he will have to keep wile awake and have all his wits about him.’’ 


i 
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available as Pemberton with whom he was friendly and who was 

‘iting assignment and thus free to go at once. 

rom a strictly military point of view there was only one 

icticable way to raise the siege of Vicksburg, or, in fact, to 
prevent its being besieged. Such a condition could probably 
ave been realized by a concentration of forces on the east side 
of the river under the personal command of a competent, active, 
sid determined leader. This coneentration would have ineluded 

|| the Confederate troops in the area, taking in those of Taylor, 

Holmes, and Kirby Smith, operating in the Trans-Mississippi, 
as well as those of Gardner at Port Hudson, Johnston at Jack- 
son, and Pemberton, operating in and about Vicksburg. 

As evidenced by the sequel, the Federal troops under Banks, 
coming from New Orleans, perhaps would have arrived too late 
to have prevented a quick and energetic combination against 
Grant. Taylor and Holmes were of little use west of the Missis- 
sippi and Gardner’s tenure of Port Hudson was solely dependent 
on how long Vicksburg could hold out. The defeat of Grant 
would have meant his return to Memphis or some other nearby 
point and would have saved Vicksburg, at least for the time 
being.”* 

‘Davis thought Vicksburg ‘‘the vital point’’ of the Confederacy. Wheeling 
Daily Intelligencer, July 29, 1863; e¢f., also, Davis to Johnston, Jan. 8, 1863, Rebel- 

Records, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. 11, 404; Davis to Pemberton, May 7, 1863, said: 

To hold both Vicksburg and Port Hudson is necessary to a connection with 

’’ Idem, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. III, 842. Pember- 
wrote EK. Kirby Smith on May 9, 1863: ‘‘ Vicksburg and consequently the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River, is the indispensable point to be held. Nothing can 
be done which might jeopardize it. My force is insufficient for offensive operations. 
{ must stand on the defensive. . . .’’ IJbid., 846. Johnston desired Pemberton to 


oncentrate his forces and attack Grant immediately he crossed the Mississippi at 


lrans-Mississippi. 


Grand Gulf as ‘*The safety of Mississippi depends on beating [him]. for that 
t you should unite your whole force.’’ In a later dispatch Johnston repeated 

» order, saying: ‘*. . . If Grant crosses [the Mississippi] unite all your troops 
to beat him. Suecess will give you back what was abandoned to win it.’’ Johnston 
to Pemberton, May 1 and 2, 1863, Jbid., 808, 825. But Pemberton viewed matters 
otherwise. He did not follow these directions, but placed his troops in ‘‘ positions 
n the western and northern sides of Big Black River’’ so that he could retreat into 
Vicksburg if necessary. Pemberton to E. Kirby Smith, May 9, 1863, Ibid., 846 
Under the most favorable conditions it would have been hard to reconcile two such 
widely-divergent strategical and tactical viewpoints. On May 8, 1863 the lack of 
blie and official confidence in Pemberton had reached such a stage that the editors 


+ 


he most authoritative paper in Mississippi deemed it necessary to write to Davis 


+ 


hat ‘‘The people . . . do not repose that confidence in the capacity and loyalty 


is 
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In summation, it may be said that General Johnston cover 
the whole ground, so far as it affected the Confederate leade 
ship at Vicksburg, when he stated: ‘‘[ Pemberton’s] design 
objects and mine are founded on exactly opposite military }) 
ciples.’’ Johnston was not in accord with the Richmond govern 


ment, and Pemberton was not in accord with Johnston. Pember 


ton, and Davis too, for that matter, thought that the object 
the campaign was to save Vicksburg or at least to make a {i 


i... 


for it. Johnston thought the safety of the army was tlie firs: 
consideration, no matter what became of Vicksburg. Lac}, 


accuses the other of slowness and each, probably, is right 


of General Pemberton which is so important at this juncture. Whether justly or 1 
we are certain three-fourths of the people in the army and out doubt him, Se: 
a man we can trust— Beauregard or Longstreet. . . .’’ Cooper and Kin 


Editors Mississippian, to Davis, May 8, 1863, Idem, Series I, Vol. LII, Pt. Il, 46s 


69. Davis endorsed this letter: ‘‘. . . Your dispatch is the more painful lb 
there is no remedy. . . . The distrust surprises me and is surely unjust. 

Ibid. Cf., also, J. C. Watson, from Meridan, Miss., to Cooper, Aug. 4, 1863, Jd: 
Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. III, 1043, and Davis to Johnston, Sept. 7, 1863, Jd 
Series I, Vol. XXX, Pt. IV, 618. E. 8. Gregory, ‘‘ Vicksburg During the Sieg: 
in Annals of the War (Philadelphia, 1879), 132. 

25 In connection with this charge of slowness it should be noted that Pembert 
apparently, had no coneeption of Grant’s intentions until a dispatch from Bowe 
Grand Gulf on April 27 advised him that Grant’s movements ‘‘ indicate an intent 
to cross. Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. III, 792. Pemberton report: 
this to Davis on the same day and Davis in turn informed Johnston, JIbid., 797. 
the twenty-eighth Bowen reported ‘‘an immense force’’ opposite Grand Gulf. // 
On the twenty-ninth Pemberton reported to Davis ‘‘very heavy firing at Grar 


Gulf,’’ but said nothing of the need for Johnston’s coming to Mississippi. /bid 


802. He reported to Davis again on May 1 and May 2 (Jbid., 807, 814), but di 
communicate with Johnston until May 7 (Ibid., 842) and then only after Johnsto: 
dispatch of May 6 (Jbid., 838) asking the result of the fighting at Grand Gulf 
the whereabouts of Grant’s army. On May 9 Johnston was ordered to Mississip) 
Seddon to Johnston, Idem, Series I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 215. He went at o1 
‘‘although unfit for field duty.’’ Johnston to Seddon, May 9, 1863, Ibid. 


From Pemberton’s correspondence at the time and for some time previous t 
April 28 it is apparent he had no idea of what Grant was doing or of his intentions 


His attention was concentrated on the territory to the north of Vicksburg and on |} 
need for cavalry. The fact that Seddon sent Johnston an order to go to Mississi; 


would seem to indicate that Davi3 did not expect or intend Johnston to go the 
unless ordered. Johnston, apparently, did not receive Pemberton’s dispatch of Ma; 
7 before leaving his headquarters at Chattanooga, as he ‘‘gained . . . no infor 


mation’’ econeerning affairs in Mississippi until he reached Jackson on May 
Johnston’s report, Ibid., 239. 


If anyone was slow and befuddled it was Pemberton, who had no idea whatever 


what Grant was about until he suddenly appeared with ‘‘an immense force’’ at Har! 


‘ 
+ 
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nberton was deliberate, slow in assuming responsibilities, and 
equal to the task of directing large bodies of troops. He 
is utterly devoid of personal magnetism. At Jackson, John- 
-ton was ill and apparently flustered by a responsibility suddenly 
rust upon him, for the support of which his mind was not 
chooled. Davis, interfering and directing from a distance, 
ould not visualize conditions at the scene of action. It is always 
langerous to try to direct a campaign by telegraph. 

The whole matter was briefly stated in an editorial, July 9, 
1863, in the Richmond Whig: ‘*The causes of the fall of Vicks- 
burg are three—the scattering of the forces, the prejudice 
against men of proved ability, and the partiality for men of 
»roved ineompetency.’’ * 


es. The essential criticism of Johnston is that as soon as he heard from Davis 
\pril 28 that Grant was across from Grand Gulf, he did not at once proceed to 
ksburg and assume command. The sequel proved that orders from Johnston unless 
coincided with Pemberton’s views and intentions were of no avail. Pemberton 
ibsolutely ignored Johnston’s suggestive orders of May l and 2. Idem, Series I, Vol. 
XXIV, Pt. ITI, 808, 825. In any eriticism of Johnston, however, it must be remem- 
ered that he was ‘‘unfit for field duty’’ because of wounds and had been so for 
I e time, that practically all of his information on the situation in Mississippi was 
d-hand, that Pemberton was hostile and in the habit of ignoring instructions 
m anyone but Davis. In addition to these very real handicaps, Johnston knew it 
was Davis’s desire and intention that Pemberton be left unhampered to carry out his 
eption of the proper way in which to meet Grant and save Vicksburg. Johnston 
ad remained at his headquarters in Chattanooga, by Davis’s orders, as a general 
r and it was not intended that he should exercise any direct command. It was 
after Pemberton had demorstrated his incapacity that Johnston was sent to 
Mississippi to save what he could from the wreck. He arrived ‘‘too late.’’ 
“6 Quoted in Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, July 18, 1863. The administration 
ew-point was editorially expressed by the Richmond Sentinel (quoted in Pittsburgh 
ening Chronicle, July 21, 1863), which said that Johnston ‘‘struck not a blow for 


the defense of Vicksburg . . . and . . . fired nota gun. . . . [He] has 
heen supposed to have some profornd plan, some brilliant strategy. . . . But he 
has done no more than to sit by and see Vicksburg fall and send in the news.’’ 
Davis wrote Lee, on July 21, 1865: ‘‘General Johnston is retreating. . . . and 


can only learn from him of such vague purposes as were unfolded when he held his 
rmy before Richmond [in May, 1862].’’ Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XXVII, 
t. Ill, 1030. On May 31, 1863, after Pemberton had been foreed into Vicksburg, 
‘avis wrote Lee: ‘‘All accounts . . . of Pemberton’s conduct fully sustain the 
od opinion heretofore entertained of him. . . .’’ Idem, Series I, Vol. XVIII, 
1083-84. At this same time, the Richmond Examiner, May 25, 1863 (quoted in Pitts 
rgh Evening Chronicle, May 28, 1863) commenting on the loss of Jackson, said: 
The disgraceful attempt is being made here in Richmond to fix upon 
Johnston] the responsibility of the disasters of the lieutenant general [Pemberton] 
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by favor. . . . but it is the duty of every honest man to see that this det 
maneuver shall fail.’’ 

Davis’s confidence in Pemberton persisted to the end. In the fall of 1863, 
Pemberton with him when he visited Bragg’s army in northern Georgia and 
to assign him there, but this act almost brought about mutiny. The i 
abandoned and Pemberton journeyed to Richmond with Davis, where, after a 
idleness, he was assigned to duty in the Richmond defenses as a lieutenant co 
artillery. (Thomas Robson Hay, ‘‘The Campaign and Battle of Chickamau, 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, VII, 247). As late as March 11, 1864 Davis wrot 


’ adding ‘‘I thought and still 


berton expressing ‘‘confidence and appreciation’ 
that you did right [at Vicksburg].’’ In conclusion Davis very truly comny 
‘*Had you succeeded, none would have blamed; had you not made the atten 
hold Vicksburg], few, if any, world have defended your ecourse.’’ (Re! 
Records, Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. IT, 833-34.) Condemnation, obloquy, and obs 
have usually been the penalties of failure; praise and honors, the rewards of vi 
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DOCUMENTS 


DocUMENTS RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 
In Lovurstana, 1771 


Translated and Edited by Davin K. Buork 


‘he following documents shed new light on the history of edueation 
in America as well as on the Spanish administration of the province of 
Louisiana. 

\iter a frustrated attempt, 1766-68, to occupy the provinee of Loui- 
siana, ceded to Spain by the secret agreement between the French and 
Spanish courts following the Seven Years’ War, Spain successfully es- 
tablished her government in that province in 1769. This was due to 
he work of General Alexandro O'Reilly, Spain’s foremost military 
genius in those days. After eight months’ stay in Louisiana, O'Reilly 
returned to Spain, whence he still supervised the affairs of the colony 
for thirteen years.1. Probably it was due to his suggestion that the gov- 
rnment in 1771 deeided to establish schools in Louisiana. Only a year 
iftee his arrival in Spain the following document was forwarded to 
iovernor Unzaga y Amezaga ordering him to establish schools in that 
province for the edification of the new subjects in Christian doctrine, 
‘ementary education, and grammar. Accompanying the Royal order 
was also the contract signed by four teachers, and three lists of books 
which were sent to Louisiana. 

The original documents, the translation of which is here presented, 
were found by me in the Archivo General de las Indias, in the collection 
known as the Papeles Precedentes de la Isla de Cuba. The reader who 
may be curious to know the outcome of the enterprise will find the story 
in a dispateh of Governor Miro of Louisiana, April 1, 1788, published 
in Charles Gayarré’s History of Louisiana, Vol. 111: The Spanish Dom- 
nation (4th ed., New Orleans, 1903), 204-6. From this it appears that 
the Louisianians, who were, of course, addicted to the French language, 
evinced little interest in the Spanish schoolmasters, and the governor 
‘found himself greatly embarrassed as to the establishment of these 
schools, because he knew the parents would not send their children to 
them unless they were driven to it by the fear of some penalty.’’ Since 

In the Archivo General de las Indias, Seville, Spain, there are numerous docu 

ts showing that O’Reilly supervised the affairs of Louisiana until 1783. 
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the governor did not think proper to ‘‘resort to violence’’ in the 1 

‘‘no pupil ever presented himself for the Latin class; a few came { 
taught reading and writing only; these never exceeded thirty, and fre. 
quently dwindled down to six. For this reason, the three teac 
taught nothing beyond the rudiments.”’ 

As late as 1788, the date of Miro’s dispatch, the effort to introduce the 
Spanish language in Louisiana had remained a practical failure. |; 
New Orleans the courts were conducted in Spanish, but for the res 
the people, aside from the few who were natives of Spain, clung t 
the French tongue, and insisted on sending their children to Frene} 
schools. On this rock of Galiie stubbornness, therefore, the hopeful 
project of the Spanish monarch was shipwrecked. 


[Letter from Arriaga? to Governor Unzaga.* Madrid July 17, 1771)! 
No. 66.° 

The King has resolved to establish schools in the Provinee of Loui- 
siana in order that the Christian doctrine, elementary education, and 
grammar may be taught, to which end he has named as director and 
teachers Don Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto, Don Francisco de la 
Colina y Eseudero, Don Manuel Diaz de Lara, and Don Pedro de Ara 
gon y Villegas under the conditions contained in the inelosed contract, 
which they have signed, and His Majesty has approved its importance 
deserving the first attention; and therefore he orders me to command 
your honor to give it your attention, in order that in the firm founda 
tion of its principle it may attain the fruit of his desire. 

Your honor shall pay the Salaries for the present from the funds 
assigned to the said Province at the dates stipulated in the contract, 
while other permanent fixed taxes may be adjusted by the diligence of 
your honor and the progress of the province to pay them; and because 
becoming acquainted and dealing with persons who might help them 
may be difficult for them the first year as new arrivals, and although 
it is provided in the Contract that their salaries should be paid every 

2 Arriaga was the Minister of the Indies. 

3 Don Luis de Unzaga y Amezaga, Governor of Louisiana. On April 21, 1769, 
(i. e. before he sailed for Havana), O’Reilly received orders from the Spanish gov- 
ernment to bring Unzaga with him to Louisiana and after possession had been take! 
and order established, to appoint him Governor of that province. See a letter from 
O'Reilly to Arriaga, No. 17, December 10, 1769; Archivo General de las Indias, 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo, Estante 80, Cajon 1, Legajo 9; in which O’Reills 
refers to his instructions of April 21, 1769, regarding Unzaga. Unzaga was installed 
as governor on November 29, 1769, with a salary of 6000 pesos a year. See ibid 

4The titles used are not in the documents. 

5 Arriaga to Unzaga, Madrid, July 17, 1771, No. 66; A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, 174. 
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months, nevertheless heeding this legitimate reason, your honor 
order the Royal Officials to make the payments monthly in this 


» little Library referred to in No. 11 of the contract shall be plaeed 
room separate from the schoolrooms and lecture-halls in the house 
ich Don Alexandro O’Reilly has informed your lordship; the 
s contained in the inclosed first list being placed in bookcases with 
keys; and those of the second list shall be sold with the consent of the 
lirector to the Pupils at cost, with a careful caleulation of the amount 
laced in that city, keeping a correct account of the sales, in order that 
net total may go to the Royal Treasury and employed to meet its 
ligations; and you shall take out of the ten boxes, whieh contain 
only the sets of the Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias and 
tica de Solorzano, for the direction of the Government of your honor 

your successors. 
With this knowledge, and with the knowledge that the aforesaid 
dividuals and their families are traveling at the expense of His 


Majesty from the day of their embarkation in Cadiz, arrival and stay 


Hlavana, where the Intendant of the Royal Treasury will arrange for 
them as he is ordered by a letter of same date; from there they shall 
continue to their destination. Your honor shall pay only those ex- 
penses occasioned after their disembarkation, and their maintenance 
until that begins which is provided for in the 5th paragraph of the 
Contract which is to be observed literally. All of whieh Royal command 
[ inform your honor for due fulfillment. May God protect your honor 
many vears. Madrid 17 of July of 1771. 

El B® fr. D? Jul" de Arriaga. 
Senor D? Luis de Vnzaga y Amezaga. | Rubric | 


Follows the Contract and lists of books which the letter mentions] 


The Contract ] 

The King feeling mvore obliged than any other Prince in the World 
to labour for the service of God and the Glory of His Holy Name, and 
to employ all his armies and all the power which has been given him in 
working to the end that He may be known, and adored as the true God, 
which He is, and Creator of all things visible and invisible; for this 
end he has resolved to establish schools and arrange for Teachers and 
Masters to teach Christian Doctrine, elementary education and grammar 
in the Provinee of Louisiana, which His most Christian Majesty ceded 
to him, and has named us who place our signatures below and we bind 
ourselyes for these offices. 
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1 — First, to go and remain with our families (viz. Sinforosa P 
v Navarrete, Maria Gomez, Maria Monedero, and Manuela Diaz de | 
in the said Province, complying with the respective obligation, 
each one will take upon himself for the space of fifteen vears f) 
date of this Contract, and in the meantime permission is not 
granted us to return to our Country, together nor separately ; | 
nor after the termination of the Contract, unless the position is 
to the satisfaction of His Majesty or whomover he may have ; 
authority over him who asks it. 

2nd — That in regard to being accompanied by the wives and c| 
of those of us who are married; if it should chance than any one « 
should die, that they may not be left helpless; His Majesty is to 


them under his Royal protection, providing for them, so that they 
subsist in case they wish to continue living in the Jurisdiction ot 
Government; and if not to arrange that they be brought back to Spain 


at the expense of his Royal Treasury, and delivered to their Relatives 
which care is to apply more especially to the family of him who at that 
time might be director of the schools. 

3rd — That each one is to be given from the General Treasury 
this Court the amount of six thousand reales de vellon ® to provide ne 
essary clothes, transportation to Cadiz, and support there until the «; 
of embarkation, as is granted us and in truth we acknowledge to bi 
received for this express purpose. 

4th — That at the expense of His Majesty we are to be transport 
with our Families from the said Port to that of Havana, where we will 
be supplied daily for our maintenance by the Intendant of the Roya! 
Treasury Don Miguel de Altarriba from the time of our arrival until 
arrangements are made for the continuation of the voyage to the s 
Province. 

5th — That upon arrival there, and the Governor having been con 
manded to enter upon the Royal Budget the amount of the salary, which 
His Majesty has named to us, and as will be stated is to mature 
become due after the said day and to be paid to us the first year ever) 
three months and the successive years every six months, according to 
the delay which there may be in the assistance and funds whieh co! 
from the outside for the payment of the liabilities of the said Province 

6th — That for no reason, pretense, or claim are we to receive a fee, 
gift, or friendly present from the parents or relatives of the children 
whom we shall teach in the School-rooms, or Lecture-halls, nor to give 
lessons to others outside of them, unless they be legitimate children 


6 Reales de velon, a small Spanish coin, about two and a half penny. 
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hose who may be Governors of the Province, without detracting from 

hours of teaching which the present Governor with the Director 
agree upon and establish, 

-I, Don Franciseo de la Colina y Escudero, shall have the duty, 

as teacher of elementary education, of inspiring in the minds of the 

ls the holy fear of God, sound prineiples of Piety, and the Christian 


‘eligion; the practice of its virtues, the love and respect of a good 


hject for our natural and legitimate Sovereign, and at the same time 
struct them in the elements of grammar, and Castilian spelling, in 
the formation of a good style of penmanship, and in lower arithmetie. 
\nd my salary and remuneration shall be seven hundred pesos? yearly 
of the coinage there current. 
th —I, Don Manuel Diaz de Lara, not losing sight of the principal 
struction in Christian Religion and Ethies, shall teach the rudiments 
Latin grammar, the use of the parts of the sentence, their agree- 
ent and use in fundamental sentences, until the pupils are fitted to 
lerstand syntax. And my salary and remuneration shall be the same 
as stated for the preceding, 
9th —I, Don Pedro Aragon y Villegas, shall keep before me the same 
principal object and teach Syntax, the sentence, propriety of the Latin 
sentence, and good translation of the authors. And my salary and 
emuneration shall be the same as stated above. 
10th —I, Don Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto, as Director, to 
whom the other three are to be subordinate, shall prescribe for them 
the method and rules for literary exercises, and piety; shall watch over 
the progress of the pupils, conduct of the teachers, and supply their 
vacancies In ease of sickness or any other unforeseen accident; so that 
the movement may maintain the good order of this great important 
work; and my salary and remuneration shall be a thousand pesos yearly 
paid the same as each one of the others mentioned above. 
1ith — Also it will be my duty to take care to preserve and not to 
allow to go astray any book from the little Library which the goodness 
of the King orders to be established in the house which the Governor 
may designate for the school-rooms, or lecture-halls, taking an inventory 
of them, in order that the number of them may always be known, and 
a note of which accompanies this contract, below my name; but it is 
to be open to the clergy and honest persons who may wish to go at con- 
venient hours to study there without interfering with the hours devoted 
to publie education. 
12th — And since we all are taking up our work in an unimproved 


7 Pesos, about two shillings. 
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field, uniting our powers, we shall apply ourselves in the beginn 
teaching the first pupils the Spanish language, the rudiments of 1 


and Christian piety, and to inspiring in the minds of all princip|; 
love, respect and obedience to our Sovereign, and that they may 
to read, write, and figure, until little by little, we are assign 
classes mentioned above. Thus we promise to discharge our s) 


obligation, which we sign in Madrid the seventeenth of July 
thousand seven hundred seventy-one. 


Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto. Pedro Aragon y Villegas 
cisco de la Colina Y Eseudero. Manuel Diaz de Lara. 
| Rubries | 


Library. | 
Ist. List of Books destined for the Library which at the order 
His Majesty is to be established in New Orleans, Province of Louisian 


Spanish 
Obras de Fr. Luis de Granada, 4°, 9 tomos U276 
Obras del Venerable Palafox, f°, 15 t° U454 
Obras de S Theresa, 4°, 4 t° U075 
Solis Historia de Mexico, 4°, U010 
Compendio de la Historia de Espana, 8°, 2 t* U010 
Obras practicas del Mro. Leon, 8°, 1 pasta'® UO010 
Estrada Guerras de Flandes, 4°, 3 t*, p. U140 
Coleccion de Poetas Castellanos, 6 Parnaso, 8°, 4 t*, p" U05] 
Fleuri costumbres de los Ysraelit® y Christ’, 8°, 2 t®, p’... U036 
Florez Clave historial, 4°, 1 t°® UO12 
Diecion® de la Lengua Cast*, falto’! del 2° 


French 
Rollin sus obras, 46 t*, 8°, p* 
Geographia de la Croix, 8° 2 t*, p*. U036 
Atlas del mismo, f°, 1 p" U090 
Diccionario de Sobrino, 4°, 3 p* U120 
Croiset ano Christiano, 8°, 18 t*, p*. U23 
Latin 
Biblia de Vitre, en 1 p’ U072 
Kempis, 1 U004 


8 The titles and descriptions of the books themselves are left as in the docu! 
without translation. 

®U stands for thousands. 

10 Pasta seems to signify that the books were bound in pasteboard covers. 

11 2nd and 5th volumes missing. 
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onario del Faeciolati, f°, 1 t’, p’ 
ron in usum Delphini, 4°, 
o cum notis variorum, 4°, 4 t’, p* 
rilio eum not. varior., 
cio cum not. varior., 1 t’, 4°, 
,Livio eum not. Varior., 4°, 
ano cum not. varior., 4°, 1 t° 
erecio cum not. Crek., 8°, 1 t’, 
to, 8°, 3 Barbou 
ea el Philosopho, 8°, 1 id 
Eutropio, 8°, 1 t’, 
Seneea Tragedias cum not. varior., 4°, 
ltenio Lexicon Antibarb, 8°, 1 
inecio elementa Rhetoricae, 8°, 
uport. Ritos, e Historia Rom’, 8°, 
Sciopio Gramatiea, 
Pomey Pantheum myticum, 8°, 2 t° 
Paulini Oratines, 8°, 1 
Julio Cesar ec, not. var., 4°, 2 t’, 
Phedro e. not. Burmanni, 4°, 1 t’, 
Suetonio e, not, var., 4°, 2 t*, p* 
Cornelio Taeito ad usum SS. Defp., 4°, t*, p' 
Plinio ¢. not. Harduini, f°, 3 t*, mar. max........ 
Pomponio Mela not. var., 8°, 2 t’, 
Lactaneio not. var., 4°, 2 t*, 
Biblia Saera con 500 laminas, 4°, 1 t®, p 
Claudiano eum not. var., 4°, 1 t°, 
Plinii Epistolae e, not. var., 4°, 1 t®, p* 
Autores Mythographi e¢. not. var., 4°, 
Salustio eum not. var., 4°, 2 t’, p’ 
Natal Alexandro Hist* ecea., f°, 8 
dicho in Evangelia, f°, 1 t° 
dicho Epistolas Pauli, f°, 1 
Mariana eam Miniana H* de Esp’, f°, 
Terencio @, n. var. 8°, 
Corpus Poetarum, 4°, 6 t*, p' 
Sadoleti Epistolae familiares, 8°, 
Perpiniani opa., 8°, 4 t*, p*® 
Macrobii Op’, 8°, 1 t., p* 
Petronio e. not. var., R’, 2 t’, 
Quinto Curecio e. not. var., 4°, 
Valerio Maximo. ¢. not, var., 


UOSO 
240 
330 
300 
105 
520 
USO) 
O25 
O72 
O24 
090 
020 
OOS 


1024 
‘OOS 
105 
‘060 
1150 
1230 
600 
056 
140 
300 
OSO 
OSO 
094 
125 
420 
1062 
U290 
U040 
U308 
044 
U048 
L020 
U124 
U100 
U090 
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Quintilioni Op’e, n. var., 4°, 3 t’, p*. U180 
Catulo, Tibulo, Propercio ¢. n. v., 4°, - U260 
Martini Epistolae, 4°, 1 t’, U056 
Justino cum not. var., 8° 4 U056 
Lamy Apar. Biblic., 4°, 1 t’, U052 
Juvenal cum not. var., 8°, C030 
Calmet in S. Serip. con el Diecion’ Bib’, f° ; U500 
These books are packed in boxes at 25 r° U100 
For the transportation of thirty-one arrobas'* that the four 

boxes weigh, to the city of Cadiz, at 12 reales each 

arroba 


9U692 
2nd. List of books to be sold to the pupils in the schools which 
Majesty has established in New Orleans. 
300 Gram’ Cast* de la R! Acad* en 8° a 7 r 2U100 
100 Ortographias de la misma, 8° a 63 r U650 
1000 Cartillas a 6 mrs.'® U176’ 
500 Exemplares para deletrear a 1 
150 Colectio Autorum, & a 4 r° U600 
75 Artes de Gramatica lat* a 5 1° U375 
300 Fleuri Cathecismo hist*, 8°, 2 t° 3U600 


50 Cornelio Nepote a 43 r U225 
20 Salustio cum not. Minelii, 8°, 1 at r U140 
50 Cieeron Oraciones selectas, 8°, 1 t®° a 4 r°... U200 
50 dicho eartas familiares a 5 r U250 
8 Lejai Rethoriea, 8°, 1 t° a 7 r U056 
20 Ovidio cum minel, 1 t° U180 
20 Virgilio cum minel, 8°, 1 t® U180 
10 Horacio e. rn. min., 8°, 1 U090 
10 Terencio ¢. n. U090 
20 Julio Cesar ¢. 9° U160 
For six boxes in w hie *h these books are packed at 25 reales 
each U150 
For the transportation of 44 arrobas, which the six boxes 
weigh, to the city of Cadiz, at 12 reales each arroba Us28 


10U391" 


12 Arroba, about twenty-five Ibs. 


13 Mrs. means maravedis. Maravedi,a Spanish copper coin, thirty-four to on 
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ost of the books and transportation of them, destined 
r the Library, amounts to 9Ug92” 


erand total 2! 
Manuel Andres de Armesto. 
Rubric] 
NOTE 
following books, which also go in boxes, are added. 


zano, Politica Yndiana, Dos tomos en folio. 
ecopilaeion de las Leyes de Yndias, quatro tom* en Folio. 


Added to previous list. 
Doscientas veinte muestras a 24 U155-10 
Cien seguideras o Reglas a 8 mrs.....................-.. U023-18 
Doscientas seis falsas a 4 UO24- 
Dos pautas a doze r° U024- 
Un Estuche de U120- 
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LETTERS From Lovutstana, 1813-1814 


Edited by Evreretr 8S. Brown 


John Cravath May Windship was one of a number of youn 


Englanders who migrated to Louisiana in the early years of thi 
teenth century. He was born January 7, 1789, being the son « 
Amos Windship (1745-1813), whose notorious but highly pictu 
career is narrated at length in the Publications of the Colonial s 
of Massachusetts, XXV, 141-71. Young Windship was edueated a: 
Boston Publie Latin School and at Harvard College, where he gradu 
in 1809. He studied law and went to Louisiana to practice his 
fession, dying there August 28, 1814. At Harvard, Windship w: 
close friend of William Plumer Jr. From this friendship grew t! 
respondence here printed, in which Windship gives a valuable 
temporary picture of conditions in Louisiana and of the attitude o} 
people toward the War of 1812. Windship’s early death, less 
two months after the date of the last of his letters, brought thi 
respondence to an untimely close. 

Wilham Plumer Jr., the recipient of the letters, was the son of 
ator (and Governor) William Plumer of New Hampshire. Upon 
pletion of his college course, Plumer devoted himself to literature 
to public life. He was a member of Congress from New Hamps! 
from 1819 to 1825, and played a prominent part in state polities, sery 
as state senator and as a member of the constitutional convention 
1850. He died in 1854. 

The letters were found among the Plumer manuscripts in the Stat 
Library at Coneord, New Hampshire. I am greatly indebted to 
library staff for many courtesies extended to me while pursuing 
investigations among the Plumer papers, and also to Mr. Worthingto: 
C. Ford and Dr. J. Franklin Jameson for information econeerning Wind 
ship and his family. 


J W [Windship] to William Plumer Jr. 
State of Louisiana. Parish of Rapide. 


November Ist 1813 
Dear William, 


It is now about two years since I have had the pleasure to hear fr 
you, except through the medium of a Publie Paper which assigned 
to you the Oration upon the oceasion of our Class’s taking their second 
Degrees. Considering our former intimacy and friendship I think this 
very unkind on your part; more especially as I wrote you once w! 
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the City of New Orleans. I cannot but think that we might mutually 
rt a correspondence, in some degree, interesting to ourselves. The 


tion of Louisiana is of itself a copious topic; the history of its’ 


at men; its’ exposure to the attacks of a civilized & savage enemy; 


timate connections with the provinces of Mexico, whose revolution, 
ertain, will produce an effect even to the North of America; these, 
| other topies surely might amuse you. On the other hand, I should 
appy to hear from New England. I have not ceased to be a Yankee, 

while I hear my native country reviled, am nevertheless proud of 
land which gave me birth. 

kur Political Parties differ entirely from those of New England. 
ederalist and Democrat mean almost the same thing. The American 
Party differ as to the policy of the War. The French Party as to the 

of our Government to the Country — The Spanish Party curse 
verything. The Creoles discontented —The Negroes insolent. The 
Indians sulky. What political Chemist will ever unite us? Among 
the French it is a favorite opinion, & perhaps an ardent wish, that we 
should be reunited to the French Empire. Among a large portion of 
inhabitants, English, Seoteh, Irish, Duteh American &e, it is a matter of 
lifference to what power we fall provided cotton will sell at $20, 
ver ci And true it is, in the opinion of many people, that should the 
English land a foree of 2000 men on the Western Coast, & march from 
Natchitoches to Orleans there would be no force to resist them. 

Louisiana is a delightful Country, and altho the Climate too often 
proves fatal to a foreigner, yet, generally, we ascribe to the Climate 
what is the effect of our imprudence. I have been severely attacked 
this summer, & had nearly died; but at length I am acclimated. I 
assure you, that no consideration, excepting my attachment to my 
friends, could induce me to return. 

As to business, it comes in apace. I do not amass a splendid fortune 
ia year, but perhaps I do as much as some of my friends whose 
expectations detained them at home. Our Judiciary System is re- 
organized & has many excellences you would admire. We begin to 
introduce some of the strict formalities of the Common Law, & the 
Judges have lately set their faces against rant & rapid declamation. 

\ly respects to your Father & family and believe me 

Your friend 
J. W. 
For an account of the revolution here referred to, see Hubert H. Bancroft, 
Vorth Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco, 1883-89), II, 17-31; Herbert I. 
estley, The Mexican Nation (New York, 1923), 223-39. 
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Louisiana, Rapide. Feb 18", 1814 


When I hear of anything relating to my native Country, I forge‘ 
delightful climate of Louisiana; and amid luxury & the profusion 
nature, I regret the more delightful charms of Art, Edueation & \ 
ners. Without Books, or Companions who have the same taste 


myself, | pass my time in the discharge of the duties of my professi 


and it is but seldom that I can indulge myself in any other studies tha 
the Law. 

I am so occupied at present that I cannot answer all the enqui: 
you make in your letter at present. But I promise you explicit answe 
to all the subjects on which you wish information. 2 write vou 
mueh, but the business of the Court * prents me at present. 

*ed that I am not desirous of anything more than a constant 
correspondence with you and for this purpose let us agree to write 
every month and trust to the mail for regular answers. 

The Mexican Expedition ® is just about to be renewed; perhaps wi 
may join those Provinces to our own. Enthusiastie as I once was, | 
am not at present a Quixot of Liberty. Cold, prudent, & considerat: 
as you used to be, I am not to be inflamed by the rhapsodies of ¢! 
ignorant & interested. What a change there is in the character of you 
old friend! On Polities I am very cautious in writing. Louisiana is 
one of the States; but let me assure you that she feels little of the spirit 
of New England. Opposed to War, we are Democrats; despising the 
American Government we hate the Yankies— Such a Legislature 
such conduct — such tricks & folly — There are men who think Louis 
iana will not forever be a State of the U. States — 

If the Creeks should invade us we have no force to resist them: 
the English approach our shores *the conquored subjects of G 


from your old friend —& : 
Chumb. 


Louisiana Natchitoches. March 20™ 1814. 

Dear William, 

I wrote you lately from Rapide a hasty & unsatisfactory letter 

answer to yours—of the——. You will soon complain of me 

2 Manuseript torn. 
8 Manuscript torn. 

Manuseript torn. 

5 See H. K. Yoakum, History of Texas, I, chs. XILII-XIV. 

Manuscript torn. 
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espondent if all my letters are like these. The truth is that I am & 

- been for several weeks so much engaged at Court & in travelling 

[ found it impossible to bring my mind to the writing of letters. 

will try to do better hereafter. To all those subjects vou mention in 

letter I will try to make proper answer & consider them as my 

topics. Perhaps I may amuse but cannot flatter myself to instruct or 

nform you. If I could obtain ‘‘Sketches of Louisiana by Wm Breckin- 

dge’’? I know it would be an acceptable present to you — This author 

, young man of talents, information & great excentricity. He knows 

country from actual observation. He speaks the Freneh Spanish 
English & Indian, & has devoted years to his favourite pursuits. 


As this is the Frontier Post it becomes me to speak of the Spanish 


Revolution. Toledo & Dr. Robertson are now here, & about 400 
‘fugee Spaniards are waiting to join them. They have with them but 
little foree. They have however some arms & ammunition & all has the 
aspect of War. Unfortunately these great men are Rivals for Power 
& command. Robertson is jealous of Toledo, & Toledo of Robertson — 
Lately Toledo charged Robertson with being of the French interest — 
\n investigation took place & Robertson was honorably aequitted. 
They are now friends in appearance; but I do not think much ecordiality 
reigns between them — Henry Bullard ® who was at college with us, is 

to the Gen!. How much is he altered! The arrival of Volunteers 

s daily expected; but the ill suecess of the former campaign discourages 
nany of those who have experienced the Perils & Labors attendant on 
this species of warfare. The situation of the Spanish Provinces is 
terrible. The Royalists rob & murder those whom they find of the 
Natives beeause they are suspected of defection to loyalty. Our Amer- 
icans go out over the Sabine & murder & rob the poor Natives whom they 
call Quotchipins.’® It is enough to have property. This is a crime in 
the opinion of either party. Robbers & Murders disgrace the Causes — 
There is no Law to restrain them. 

As the Spanish Revolution promises to be a subject of great interest, 

* Henry M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; Together with a Journal of a 

jage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, 1814). 

* José Alvarez de Toledo and Dr. John H. Robinson; see I. J. Cox, ‘* Monroe and 
the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,’’ in American Historical Association, 
{nnual Report, 1911, I, 199-215. 

‘Henry Adams Bullard was graduated from Harvard in 1807. After the defeat 
* the revolutionists at San Antonio he returned to Natchitoches and practiced law. 

later held many public offices, among them that of Congressman from Louisiana 

nd justice of the supreme court of the state. He died in New Orleans in 1851, 

10 Probably a French corruption of Gachupines, a name applied to the Spaniards 
the Mexicans. 
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and, if successful, of political consequence to this part of the Co 
in particular, I shall frequently give you the result of my obser, 
and a faithful detail of its progress or decline. As is usual, the 
judices & passions of the People have been awaked ‘‘by the voi 
Reason & Liberty,’’ while the Leaders are stimulated by avarice 
ambition. Royal Honors, Dukedoms, Principilities &e are forever 
before them. The guilded Tombs ‘lof Mexico are not too rey 
for their mercenary vision. 

The War of the U. S. is very unpopular with us. It was with 


culty that the requisition of Genl Flounoy '? was complied with, eve: 
among the Americans. At New Orleans The French & the Spani 
absolutely refused to be marched. They declared themselves Liege s 
jects of Spain or France. The Governor’® is a mere nullity — 


Government is an Aristocratie Democracy. It is said great tw 


exists in the City, & the prospect is very gloomy to the friends of )x 
& order. If the English should attack us there is no force competent { 

Your old friend of 


Cambridge. 


Louisiana, Natchitoches April 2! 1814 

Dear William, 

My last letter contained some general account of the attempts 
renew the Expedition into the Spanish Provinces of Mexico. Since t! 
time more men and arms have arrived here, and it is expected that 
the course of the ensuing summer a foree of Three Thousand men wil! 
enter the Territory of the Spanish Government. Does our Government 
approve of this Enterprise or not. I am told that Gen' La Croix his 
been arrested at Philadelphia, as being a partizan of the cause. But 
Dr. Robertson, who has already marched to the Sabine, seems to possess 
the confidence of the Exeeutive. The Govt of Louisiana ean thro 
no obstacle in the way, for it is unable even to carry its police regulations 
into effect.’* 

11 Manuscript torn. 

12 General Thomas Flournoy. On the attempt to raise troops, see Official Let 
Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, ed. by Dunbar Rowland (Jackson, Mississippi, 1917 
VI, 281, 285, 369-70, 

i3 W. C. Claiborne. 

14 Claiborne issued a proclamation warning all citizens against violation of 
Neutrality Act of 1794; see text in Letter Books, VI, 229-30. See also, Charles 
if Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1903), IV, 319-20 and Yoal 
op. cit., I, 179-80. 
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most enlightened men of this Country consider the admission of 

ana into the Union, as an independent State, as an impolitie and 
tunate measure. It has proved prejudicial to us, and may one 

e regretted by the other States. Did you know the Country you 

not require any information to satisfy yourself of this fact. 
probably never was a people happier or more prosperous than the 
Louisianians before the late adoption. The expences of Government 
. defrayed from the treasury of the United States, and altho’ we 

d not the appointment of our Chief Rulers and Judges, we had a eon- 

il over them sufficient to prevent any great political evil. Our taxes 

e low and proportioned to the recources of the Country; our people 

re quiet, and demogogues bawled in vain for influence and _ office. 

t has sueceeded? Instead of favourites of the Gen' Government, 
have the noisy and ignorant sattelites of a Democracy to rule us. 
Party spirit rages among us. Taxation has become oppressive. The 
Creole Population have become jealous of the Americans. We have 
either better Governors nor Judges than before, and the U. States 
e no wise relieved by the change. The Governor of this State is a 
‘Cypher. The Legislature, who are virtually an Aristocraecy, have 

n from the Executive all it’s power & prerogatives. They have left 
+7000 pr Annum, a sum of money which cannot protect it from dis- 
we & insult. The division of Party is founded on the difference of 
Nation & Language. We are neither Federalists nor Democrats, altho 
Democracy is the favorite theory of the majority. But we are either 
French or Americans. There can be no doubt but that the French are 
eclining in power, and the Americans are not sufficiently prudent to 
de it from them. We have all the advantages that superior education 
& enterprise will afford, while they on the other hand, are devoted to 
European prejudicies and polities. It would make vou smile to attend 
ur Courts of Justice & observe the repugnance with which the French 
submit to the rules & practice of the Common Law of England. Even 
i criminal eases, they do not conceive of the necessity of so many forms 
nd delays; and in Civil Cases, if a Jury is composed wholly of Freneh- 
ien, a crafty advoeate will easily avail himself of their prepossession 
r everything that is French to obtain a favorable verdict. The pur- 
hase of this Country by the Americans is mortifying to their vanity. 
They are sometimes told not to interfere with Government, as that is a 
ubject peculiar to ourselves. They have even been told that in pur- 
hasing the Country we purchased them also, at no higher price than 
0 ets p’ head. So weak is the Executive that the execution of the 


nevenue Laws is almost impossible. Smuggling is carried on to a great 
egree; fortunes have been made in a few Months, and European goods 
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are frequently cheaper than before the Embargo. A foree of 500 
pirates are settled near the mouth of the Mississippi, and the G 
of Mexico is tributary to them. It is said to be almost impract 
to disposses them. Too many Merchants of New Orleans are inte: 
in this trade. The Cap! of the Band is a French General. Goy 
borne offered $500 for his head while he was in the City; the nex: 
this Buccanneer offered a reward of $1000 for the head of the Go 
& his hand Bill was distributed through the City. 

I am in as good health & hope as usual, and am forever your si: 
friend — 

Exeter — 


Louisiana. Rapide June 15" 1814 


Dear William, 

What is the reason you have not written to me these many we: 
You are already two letters in my debt, and your neglect makes me 
that you esteem me but a poor correspondent. My last letter was \ 
ten from the Poste of Natchitoches, and contained some general it 


mation of the progress of the Mexiean Revolution. Since that tim: 
has been confusion. As soon as many of the adventurers had assem! 
at the Sabine River a fatal dispute arose among the officers as to 
supreme command. ‘‘Who shall be Emperor of the new Republi: 
At present the cause progresses slowly; a few months will dete: 
whether there be a possibility of it’s being renewed. The late 1 
from Europe of the defeat of Boneparte sensibly affects the Count 
If it be true that Louis XVIII is on the throne we expect that Louis: 
will not long remain one of the U. States of America. Unfortunat: 
a revolution is too much wished for by the people of this State. ‘J 
truth is we are not Americans and the policy of our admission to ¢! 
Union will soon be tested. In a few days our biennial election retu 
& the struggle will be to make the Representation wholly French 
all these disputes I am prudently silent —I am too much actuated 
personal interest to be a partizan. 

Our crops of sugar & cotton are very promising this year. Not e) 
our oppressive taxes can make us complain if we have a free expor' 
tion for produce. What a delightful country is this in time of peac 
we hate the war, and not unreasonably. 

15 The reference is to Jean Lafitte and his famous Baratarians. See A 
Fortier, 4 History of Louisiana (New York, 1904), III, 88. <A copy of Claibor 


proclamation offering a reward for the capture of Lafitte is given in Claibo 
»p. cit., VI, 279-80. 
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world goes well enough with me. Business comes apace; but 
Climate has relaxed every fibre of industry — Indolence is common 
s all, & it will be a phenominon indeed if this state ever produces 

of genius or learning. The Mind with the Body is weakened 
iffer a relaxation which, to you Northerners, would be a subject 

stonishment. The cool of the morning admits of some exertion 
on we yield to a burning sun, & the evening is spent in repairing 
shausted system or in the indulgence of ease & tranquility The 
e of the soul is wasted, and the strong passions of glory & ambition 

faintly visible only in the moments of intemperance. 

fter such a description I shall say nothing of the Bar, the only pro- 
ssion in which literature is discernible. This is a subject I reserve 
‘another period, & when my mind is more active than at present. 
ssure you I read but very little — The French Language I learn by 


I am not actually inactive, since I am almost forever on horse- 


k, traversing the dreary wilderness in attending the several Courts. 
my fortune been more kind I might have staid at home, & then, 
dear friend, your examply might have saved me from the baneful 


nfluence of indolence. If I yet retain any °° of a ‘‘Yankee”’ it is in 
‘ateful remembrance of the plighted faith of - 
Praying for a conelusion to the War I remain your friend 

J. W. 


State of Louisiana. Parish of Natchitoches 
July 7 1814 
Dear Wilham, 
Your last letter dated in March (but I forget the date, as the let 
is now at Rapide) gave me much pleasure. The repeated assurance of 
your friendship is not among the least pleasures I enjoy in my exile. If 
do not hear from me often, the fault is to be aseribed to the irregu- 
larity of the mail, and not to the least indifference for what eoncerns 
my friend and native Country. You wish to know particularly what 
concerns me — In few words I tell you I enjoy good health, for [ can- 
conceive of a more delightful climate. I gain a decent support, 
because the facility of living is perhaps unequaled in any part of the 
United States. In my conduct I am growing discrete, & the extrava- 
gance of character which formerly so much affected my interest, grad- 
ually abates. I am not industriously studious, for indolence is too 
common & almost irresistable in this country. I speak & read French and 
perceive it will be requisite to learn the Spanish, since the Common Law 


Ilegible. 
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of the Country is founded on the Spanish authorities. This is « 
about myself, and I have only to add that I am as happy as ar 
can be. Let us talk of something else. 


I told you I was prudently cautious on polities, and you eon 


I was reserved toward yourself — Then you show a little of t] 
spirit which you used to condemn in me. My eaution arose fr 

fear I justly entertain of the Post Officers in this, and other 

My friends in Boston have advised me not to write on Polities by 
several of my letters had come to their hands violated. Upor 
general polities of the U.S. you are better informed than mysel! 

of the polities of Louisiana, and our connection with the Mex 
Provinces, perhaps I am able to give you information. The Poli 
having annexed this State to the Union is yet very doubtful. Th: 
informed Citizens of this Country were opposed to it. 1% Beeaus: 
population bore no proportion to extent of Territory. 2° Beeausi 
had not the means of defraying the expence of State Government 
Because we had not sufficient political information. 4! Because 

was little or none of American sentiment in the majority of the inhal 
tants. Freneh. Spanish. Mixt-Creoles know nothing of American f: 
dom, and are too indolent to wish for self Government. 5!" Beeausi 
were safe & happy under a Territorial Government — It assured 
dependence on the General Government —It suppressed the intiuenc 
of European faction. —It gave time for the progress of informat 
Such are some of the principal objections. Their validity begins | 
too apparent. Hatred & contempt for the American name is too app 
ent among the French & Spanish. They fondly reeur to the despotis 
of Cadiz and Commandants, & look with anxious hope to the progress 
European conquest. They hate our Laws and Customs; and the reg- 
ularity, the necessary delays, & the impartial distribution of Justice ¢ 
Rich & Poor in our courts, are to them proofs of our barbarity & mea 
ness. The late important news from Europe has drawn forth the tru 
feelings of the French, & Spanish. ‘‘If Boneparte has regained 
Empire he will have the power, seconded by the wishes of his faithful 
Provineials, to re-annex this country to Franee. If Bonepart is ¢ 
throned, the Bourbons will consider the sale of Louisiana as invalid & 
will repossess the Country.’’ If Boneparte is conquored, & an attempt is 
made to sever this State, I fear, that the Western States occupied 
opposing the English on the Atlantie Coast, Louisiana will fall to ¢! 
dominion of either France or England. — Those who know the situ 

of this Country, who see neither spirit in the People nor any means 
resistance, fear this event. At the last call for the Militia whole Regi 
ments refused to marchagainst the English — The Gov! was too ineff 
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» compel obedience — How shall it be when Frenchmen are ealled 


pose Frenchmen? These are reflections suggested by present cir- 


nees—I expect in common with others, some great political 
ce among us. The last Elections have proved the influence of the 
& perhaps in two years, not an American may be in our State 
ment 
Spanish Expedition progresses very slowly. One party of about 
en (as is reported) have landed at Matagorda. Genl Toledo is still 
e Sabine with about 300 men. He waits there for reinforcements 
ve talked with Henry Bullard & Joshua Childs — they are sanguine. 
Both have great command & do not feel the least embarrassment at 
tles of Colonels. Dr. Robinson still is at varience with Toledo 
He has his Camp 50 miles distant from the General. Little is to be ex- 
pected from such division of council & interests. Both would be repub- 
lican kings; both may return to Northern America disappointed. If it 
» than an army of 1200 regular troops from Santa Cruz are at 
St. Antonio it will require at least one year to collect a sufficient force 
to drive them from that important Poste. As this Cause proceeds you 
shall hear from me. It is highly interesting. If it does not succeed, 
this part of Louisiana must abandon the most lucrative commerce. 
These Revolutionists being disappointed in their grand object will be- 
come Brigands of the whole interiour. Already this is the ease —Mur- 
der & Plunder are already too common. I write you in the midst of a 
large, political, eleetioneering company, this must excuse all defects in 
vour friend — 
Exeter. 
PS. Just heard of the dethronement of Napoleon. Astonishment. 
Dismay and Exultation are passions this great event excites among us. 
‘Now comes the tug of war’’ 


W. 
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Controversies between Royal Governors and their Assemblies 
Northern American Colonies. By John F. Burns. (Bosto: 
vately printed, 1923. 447 p.) 

The aim of this work, so the author tells us, is to present thi 
in the developing contest between the assemblies and governors 
northern royal colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New ) 
and New Jersey. His principal thesis seems to be that colonial 
pendence must be regarded as an evolution in the field of actual ¢ 
government and not something spasmodie or violent in early Am 
history, 


In developing this thesis and in presenting his evidence the 


covers something like a century of obscure, often petty colonial strugg) 


against royal governors. Various sorts of causes appear for the op) 
tion of the assemblies in these colonies to their governors. In Mass 


chusetts, for instance, the governors are made to appear as enemies 


those ancient rights that have been the heritage of every English: 
Or, again they are held as the sworn foe of the colonial merchant 


sea captain, with whose smuggling he has interfered disastroush 


While purely fiscal disputes seem to form the most numerous class 


these conflicts, considerable variety manifests itself in this colonial grou 


One governor is imprisoned for embezzlement, another is refused a 
priations on the ground that his accounts are not in order. 
To the student of history the significance of these details is at | 


apparent. The colonists obtained their fundamental ideas of gover 
ment from the times of the Tudors. These rulers were popular, astut 


and thoroughly in sympathy with the ideals of the English n 


class. Under Henry VII, Henry VIII, and Elizabeth the leaders 0! 


the Commons learned the initial lessons in holding in check the pow 
of a king. The next generation witnessed the complete break-dow 


royal power. It is this background which the author uses in his stu 


of the thwarting of royal power in the person of the colonial governor 


Such a piece of research serves admirably to bridge the constitution 


gap between the English and the American revolutions. Here we ¢a! 
study the logical emergence of these clear-thinking, sturdy American 
Whigs into the turbulence of the period just before the calling of the 


first Continental Congress. What these men were able to do is no sur 
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to those familiar with the material presented in the presen 

It did come with somewhat of a shock, however. to those advisers 

ge IIL who had not read the reports of the royal governors of 
York and Massachusetts. 
American States during and after the Revolution, 1775-1789. By 
\llan Nevins. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 728 p. 
£4) 

A long-felt need is partially filled by this book which undertakes to 
ribe what was going on in the individual ecommonwealths from the 


sinning of the actual revolutionary movement until the constitution 
was put into operation. It undoubtedly will, in accord with the hope 
expressed by the author in the preface, *‘both furnish a background to 
. study of national history, and contribute to a stronger interest in 
State history merely as such.’’ That it is ‘‘meant to serve as a corner- 
stone of a series, and will shortly be followed by a treatment of State 
y 1789-1815’’ affords much satisfaction to those who realize the 
importance of such studies. 
Based on the masses of monographie material and state histories as 
well as upon sources, some of which have been neglected by previous 
‘jters, it contains a synthesis which, on the whole, is admirable in 
its balance and illuminating from the manner in which it disentangles 
the varied threads of that snarled skein which is the American Revolu- 
While there is some new material brought to light, the real 
value of the work lies in its assembling of a multiplicity of facts in an 
orderly array so that the reader is made aware of the cross currents and 
diverse motives which produced the political and social upheaval re- 
sulting in a new nation and a changing society. A notion of the con 
ents is indicated by the chapter headings: ‘*The Colonies before Their 
nion,’’ ‘Beginnings of the Transition from Colonies to States,’’ ** The 
‘mergence of Popular Government,’’ ‘*The Writing of State Constitu 
and ‘‘The Constitutions in Operation: their Revision.”’ Four 
hapters are eonecerned with the political development of different see- 
ns. ‘*Progress in Liberalism and Humanity.”’ ‘* The States and their 
Money Affairs,’’ ‘* State Quarrels and State Friendships,’’ **The Rela- 
tions of the States with Congress,’’ and ‘‘ Facing Westward”? are studies 
of those factors which were integrated with the life of the people and 


which had so great a significanee for the emerging nation. The last chap- 


ter is followed by a bibliography which has a comprehensive and critical 


list of source materials and general works and is followed by special 
lists illustrative of the content of the various chapters. In all it exhi- 
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bits a range that is impressive and will be of great value for any st 
of this period. 

That the Revolution was more than a struggle to secure polit 
dependence has long been known, and, of late years, has been 
ingly emphasized by writers on the period. These chapters 
much of the sermon for this text. The struggle between t!] 
country and the seaboard, the conflict between conservatives ar 
cals, the opposition of those who were convineed that polities! 
pendence was indispensable to those who were moderate, ranging 
the tory who depreeated any talk of separation to the lukewarn 
were indifferent, and to the reactionary who lauded the existing system 
and fought against the hot-heads whose agitation was unceasing 
are brought out with a elarity which is admirable. On the whol 
tone of the writer is impartial and judicial. Now and then one gets ¢] 
impression that the condemnation of some of the experiments or 
posed experiments is a little harsh, that there is a slight lack of w 
standing of the forces which urged to what appeared extreme measu 
but generally this is not the case. 

In the earlier chapters particularly, the method of treatment demands 
close reading and strict attention. The story is not earried through 
for each state, but the writer takes up each in turn and shows how 
was affected by a particular set of circumstances, and then returns 
goes over the list again with another factor. In his preface the aut! 
states his reasons for adopting this method, and, on the whole, 
decision is a wise one, even if it does entail upon the reader a clos 
following of the narrative. There might be raised a question whether 
the eleven pages of the last chapter give a properly proportionate at- 
tention to the influence of the westward movement and its signific 
It must be acknowledged, however, that there is woven into the 
parts of the story much of what is really a part of this subject. 
haps, for the reader unfamiliar with the growing literature on 
phase of American history, the significance of the matter might | 
obscured by the arrangement. 

The work deserves a better typographical dress. This is especially 
true of the footnotes, which are printed in a distressingly small font 
and contain abbreviations which offend the eye. Moreover, quotations 


} 


inserted in the text are in the same type as the footnotes and, in th 


middle of a page, give the impression of a lack of balance which is 1 
be deplored. The typographical errors and the minor slips are rear! 
ably few. The index is extensive and very satisfactory. 

LESTER BURRELL 
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‘y of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. By Frederie lL. Paxson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 598 p. 


his many preceding studies in the field, Professor Paxson has in- 
d in advance what sort of book was to be expected in his synthesis 
\merican frontier history which has now come from the press. It 
iinly a chronicle, with active regard to legislation and diplomaey, 
es and state-making, banking, transportation, and statisties. In 
Last American Frontier (New York, 1918) Professor Paxson has 
dy traversed much of the field. In the present work he takes as his 
ting point the year 1763, signalized by the futile effort of the crown 
restrain the westward movement, and dating approximately the 
nment of the Appalachian watershed —‘‘East of the frontier of 

63 the American groups are best to be examined as European frontiers 

America; west of the line is an American frontier to be studied in 

trast with the East’’ (p. 11). A third ground, equally cogent but 
inexpressed, is that in preceding times the frontier theme, in the sense 
{ Professor Paxson’s characteristic interest, would be quite inseparable 
‘rom general history. 

The book depends too much upon monographs to be picturesque. The 
motives of migration are well treated, and the results well analysed; 
but the writer and the reader do not join the trek nor see forests felled, 
the sod broken, Indians embattled, buffalo slaughtered, gravel beds 
panned, nor irrigation ditches dug. Vivid pictures are not frequent 
in authentie frontier documents; but such as exist have not been ex- 
ploited herein, except as regards the ‘‘cow country’’ and Colorado, 
eoneerning which the author has published first-hand studies in previous 
years. Ina word, Paxson has not tried to be Parkman. He has written 

ise, a manual of pronounced value, and in so doing has done 
yeoman service. 

Despite the implications of numerous chapter titles — ‘‘ Jeffersonian 
Demoeraey,’’ ‘‘Ohio: the Clash of Prineiples,’’ ‘‘The Bonds of Unity 
which prove to be steamboats and the Cumberland Road), ‘‘ Far West 
and Polities,’’ ‘‘The Frontier of the Mineral Empire,’’ ‘‘ Frontier Pan- 
aceas,’’—-the book is chary of generalizations. Its happiest fresh 


interpretations are perhaps in the chapters on ‘‘ Jacksonian Democracy’’ 
and ‘‘The Permanent Indian Frontier, 1825-1841.’’ In the field of 
iy own particular interest, the South, there is new and valid criticism 
upon various matters; but upon one point at least I cannot refrain from 
taking issue and even quoting a document in support of my contention. 
It is argued (p. 203) that a planter ‘‘could not well use uncleared land, 
like the pioneer, beeause his workmen could not clear it with economy. 
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To send a single slave with his axe and grubber into the brush 
invite siesta rather than a clearing. Only the man who was 
for himself was an effective clearer of land.’’? This implies 


slaves must needs work singly in such labor, whereas in fact they 


and did work in their customary gang organization. For exa 

H. W. Vick deseribed in a short-lived Natchez journal (The Sou! 
Planter, 1, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12—a quadruple number for th 
four months of 1842 —, pp. 17-18) his experience in clearing cane-} 

in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta. He thought it worth while to pu 
this because the speed attained, half an acre per day for each o 
twenty hands, was far greater than that of anyone else withii 
knowledge. First a straight front was established and tasks laid off by 
using a cane twenty-four feet long. Then the slaves, in pairs, wer 
instructed in detail: ‘‘The swiftest worker of each pair took a striy 
of four feet, say, and turning his right arm to the eane-brake, w! 
was invariably kept in that position, caught with his left hand 
palm out) the cane (or two if very close) next the . . . opening 
and bending it a little, shivered the joint at or just above the ground. 
The slower hand followed throwing with his own any eane eut and left 
standing by the leader entangled at the top with his. By observing th 
rule of keeping the right arm to the body of the cane, they were com- 
pelled to move the body laterally, thus saving the time that would 
have been lost in changing the position frequently to face or half-face 
to the right and back again.’’ The point in quoting this is not to show 
that Vick anticipated F. W. Taylor by sixty years in the analysis of 
work movements, but to suggest that with a gang of slaves at his dis- 
posal it was worth a planter’s while to study and teach the most effective 
process, whereas an isolated pioneer might never discover it for himself. 

The History of the American Frontier has virtually no citations to 
sources. Its footnotes constitute in effect a critical bibliography, mainly 
of secondary works, from which a few obvious titles appear to be omitted. 
The maps are not so generous in number, detail, or execution as might 
be expected in a book at such a price. The index by Mr, D. M. Matte- 
son is elaborate and irreproachable. 

B. PHILLIPS 
History of Political Thought. By Raymond G. Gettell. (New York 
& London: The Century Company, 1924. 511 p.) 

Professor Gettell states that his object in presenting this book to the 
public is to provide a single-volume history of political theory in Eng- 
lish. He adds that he hopes to meet the deficiencies found in Professor 
Dunning’s three volumes, that is, to present the political theories of ! 
last fifty years, to show the interrelations of political and econo 
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of the last 200 years, to trace the theory of international rela- 
_to diseuss American political theory, and to relate political thought 
s historical, institutional, and intellectual background.’’ This is 
large program, somewhat modified by his later statement that recent 
y is given slighted attention because of the two books recently 
lished in this field. The subject is treated for the most part in 
nological order, beginning with theories of the state held by ancient 
peoples, those of the Greeks and Romans, theories advanced in the 
Middle Ages, the early modern state, and modern Europe and Ameriea, 
Considering the mass of materials summarized and the sweep of the 
topic, the work of condensation is well done. More space is given to 
summarizing the writings of individuals than to analysis of the insti- 
tutional forees of the period. There are useful bibliographies with each 
chapter, with admirably chosen secondary writings listed. It would 
be disproportionate to note omissions here, and indeed there are not 
many to be noted. In the text, one must mention a few however. John 
Taylor of Caroline deserves some treatment other than mention in any 
study of early American theory. There is no mention at all of Disraeli 
the Tory Democratie school. One misses the names of Kallen, 
Drachsler and Zimmern in the discussion of Nationalism, although Zim- 
“mern is listed in the biblography. Kallen has thought through the 
problem further, however, on the federation thesis. Some consideration 
of the save-the-constitutionalists of modern western Christendom would 
seem warranted, and of those who are drawing long deductions from 
rather scanty materials on individual and racial differences as at pres- 
ent objectively measured. The most disappointing lack, perhaps, is 
that there is no adequate treatment of practical and theoretical limi- 
tutions on the external sovereignty of the state and their implications 
for political theory. It is time that this factor filtered through even 
to the Javman and the editorial writer, and the texts must lead. The 
discussion on page 469 is disappointingly seanty. 

A more serious question is raised by the larger purpose of the book 
rather than the method whereby the purpose is realized. What use 
should be made of such general descriptive reviews? The student 
should still be sent to the original texts, of course. And it is doubtful if 
a sufficient analysis of the institutional development which ereates new 
theory and is itself in part created by the old can be included within 
such a volume as this. There is, in brief, a lack of coherency and interre- 
lationship that seems to be almost inevitable where the attempt is also 
made to deseribe the writings of innumerable theorists. For example, 
in this book there is no clear relating of the theories of federalism by 
area and those of federalism by function, and of both with the partial 
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failure of the huge national state on its administrative side. N 
these facts related to the movements for direct action on the one hand 
and a rather thin constitutionalism on the other. Finally, the 

plexus of modern problems and ideas is not compared, as it might prof 


ably be compared, with the break-up of medieval institutions ar 

rise of the early modern state with its new monarchial institutions 

a similar period of social upheaval and readjustment. Useful as this 
volume will be as a guide and compilation, a large task still await: 
teacher and student that no commentator can do for them. 


JOHN M. 


The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828. By Thomas Perkin 
Abernethy. (Montgomery: Alabama Department of Archives and 
History, 1922. 159 p. with 32 plates.) 

Dr, Abernethy’s Formative Period in Alabama is an unusually ¢ 
study of the political, social, and economic beginnings of a new 
rarved out of the southwestern forests early in the nineteenth cent 
3eginning with the territorial history of the region which in 1s02 
had within its borders only two very small settlements, one on th: 
Tombigbee, and one at Mobile which was then under Spain, the aut 
traces the institutions from the slightest beginnings to fairly 
settled statehood. His account deals with the political history, ¢! 
development of agriculture, transportation and early commerce, tly 
origin of population elements, geography, geology, schools, and churches 
It is an aceurate picture of the developing frontier, a model for other 
studies of similar nature. 

The history of the population is of particular interest. At first 
are a few traders, tories, Frenchmen, Spaniards, but these are soon 
drowned in a flood of newcomers from the eastern South. By counties t 
author shows the dominating element: Tennesseans and Virginians in 
the northern counties; natives of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia in the central region; and Georgians in the southern 
Only the Georgians tended to become a conscious faction or party in 
polities. The majority came from the piedmont sections of the older 
South with few from the tidewater region. Most were small farmers 
but with the rise of the slave plantation the wealthy planters were bhe- 
coming more numerous. There was little class antagonism but in the 
Jackson and Anti-Jackson groups were the beginnings of the lat 
Democrats and Whigs, the latter the men of more property. 

Had the homestead system then prevailed a better distribution of 
public lands would have been made. The poor man had little oppor- 
tunity to get good land when sales were made to the highest bidder 
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speculators combined against the small farmer. The sales were 
» on eredit and in 1820 the Alabama purchasers owed $11,000,000 
‘land. The prices paid were too high. More than half the land 
irehased was given up and Congress reduced the debt. 
Some interesting sidelights are thrown upon the two-fold agricultural 
system —the small farm and the plantation — upon social conditions 
the new settlements, and upon backwoods finance. The planters 
ent for the best lands and there the negroes are today. The small 
er in the end took what was left. Markets were distant New 
Orleans or Mobile — and freights were high — $15 for a barrel of flour 
rom Mobile to central Alabama. Good money was drained out of the 
lebtor community and paper substitutes constituted the currency. There 
were even ‘‘change tickets’’ issued by private individuals. The Baptist 
and Methodist churches came in with the settlers; for the planter, the 
Episcopal Church came later. 


Of special interest also is Dr. Abernethy’s account of the forming 
of the state government under the new constitution. For leaders there 

re able men, trained in the older states, come to the new for greater 
careers, and the constitution formed then lasted until the reconstruction 
after the Civil War. 

The bibliography is full and the maps and pictures are both instrue- 
tive and unique. This little book is the first chapter of a state history 


written as state history should be written. 
L. 
Economic Aspects of Southern NSectionalism, 1840-1861. By Robert 
Royal Russel. (Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. XI, No. 1, Pts. I and II. 1924. 325 p.) 

Legion are those who have attempted to explain the causes of southern 
sectionalism. Fortunately the more recent and scientific of those who 
have essayed this task admit of some classification. Some there are who 
trace this movement and its numerous local currents to the politicians, 
some of them of the practical variety. While not overlooking a degree 
of nationality in the South of 1860 and earlier, and the needs of its 
peculiar institution, these writers remind us of the fact that the North, 
under the leadership of the sectional party with both the power and the 
will to rule, gained control of the government in 1860, thus breaking a 
period of political aseendeney by the South almost as old as the govern- 
ment itself. As on other occasions, coming events had east their shad- 
ows before. Thus warned, southern leaders had worked out a political 
unity whieh finally found expression in the southern Confederacy. 
Disappointed loeal leaders of western Virginia, eastern Tennessee, and 
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other sections hesitated, and some of them even refused to follow 
but the larger part of the South was convinced that political prefer 
in the Union was no longer possible. Good Englishmen that they 


its leaders struck for independence. 

Other writers find the chief causes of southern sectionalism in 1 
slavery and the efforts to extend it. This is the view of the abolition 
and it seems to be sustained by an abundance of data. Indeed it is { 
popular viewpoint throughout the larger part of the Union, entren 
as it is in prejudice and the writings of some of our earlier histo: 
Starting with the Constitutional Convention of 1787, those who adly 
to this theory tell the dramatie story of sectional rivalries and 
compromises that carried the federal ship of state through st 
after storm to a point where compromise was no longer possible. — T' 
came secession, a last resort of the South to save and extend negro 
slavery. Meanwhile, a large portion of the North had come to regard 
slaveholding as inhuman, injurious to both master and slave — a posi- 
tive sin. On the other hand most of the leaders of the South, especially 


} 


those of the cotton belt, had come to regard it as an institution divine 


LV 


ordained, beneficial to both master and slave, and essential to the pres- 
ervation of a superior society. What, other than the abolitionist view- 
point, could explain the fact that loeal sections of the South having 
few or no negroes either remained loyal to the Union or were lukewarm 
to the Confederacy during a four-year period of civil war? 

In his Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861, Wr 
Russel has made possible an appreciation of the more strictly economic 
factors in this movement. Through a masterly presentation of contem 
porary publie opinion he makes it possible to trace the movement and even 
its local counter currents to divergent economie interests and conditions 
These opinions cover such proposals as those for direct trade between 
the South and Europe, repeatedly suggested after 1837; those for a 
diversification of southern industries; for improved local credit facilities 
as a means of emaneipating the South from the North; for thwarting 
the national protective laws through such devices as non-importation 
agreements and state license laws for local retailers; and even proposals 
for reépening the African slave trade. They are gathered from the pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Commercial Convention, 1852-59, the direct 
trade conventions of the periods 1837-39 and 1847-59, and from the 
many other sources of public opinion of the period, as they found ex- 
pression through the local daily press, such favorite magazines as )¢- 
Bow’s Review, Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and the numerous pamphlets of the period. Especially inform- 
ing were the essayists and pamphleteers, Francis Mallory, Wm. Gregg 
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;s. T. James, Museoe R, H. Garnett, George M. Weston, Wm. Burwell, 
P. Kennedy, and others, being quoted at length, 

e economic viewpoints here presented throw new light upon south- 
sectionalism as a whole and upon its internal sectional differences 
s well. These latter are shown to have had their origins in divergent 
omie interests and conditions rather than in differences about negroes 
polities. For example, serious internal differences arose over such 
subjects as internal improvements, the tariff, proposal for a diversifica- 
tion of southern industries and the reépening of the foreign slave trade. 
for evident reasons the border coast states always preferred Balti- 
re and Norfolk as ports of entry to either Charleston or New Orleans; 
ey were not enthusiastie for a diversification of southern industries, 
\wing some signs of a desire to become a new industrial North to an 
dependent agricultural South; and they spurned every suggestion for 
renewal of the foreign slave trade, not because they were opposed 

negro slavery but because they had a surplus of negroes to sell. 
Despite these local differences the South attained a large degree of 
economie unity prior to 1860. Common ideas and purposes regarding 
negro and politics were contributing causes, but the main factors 
were seemingly economic. With many of its leaders economie unity be- 
came almost an end in itself To this end they made many sacrifices, some 
of which manifest themselves in modified demands regarding the foreign 
slave trade and a disposition to make common cause in support of works 
of internal improvement. Meanwhile, no opportunity was lost to deery 
he unfair advantages of the North in the Union. Through contribu- 
tions from the protective tariff and federal appropriations she was said 
to be the beneficiary of millions annually, the total for sixty years im- 
inediately preceding 1860 being estimated at $2,770,000,000. When 
forcefully and persistently presented, as they were, these representations 
brought fruit in disunionists or seceders, most of whom believed ‘‘that 
the South in the Union was being exploited economically for the benefit 
of the North; that the southern states had somehow become tributary 
provinees to the northern; that northern wealth largely represented the 
produet of southern labor; and that, could the southern states but cut 
loose from their northern connections and be permitted to work out their 
own destiny in their own way, their prosperity would be greater and their 
development quicker.’’ A public actuated by such convictions as these 
was irresistible. Southern leaders could no more withstand it and 
continue to be leaders than could northern leaders permanently with- 

stand the demands of the abolitionists and continue to be leaders. 
In the light of these truths, some may well ask, ‘‘Why did the South 
secede and why was the movement a failure?’’ The answers found in 
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the concluding pages of this monograph seem to approach the truth. |) 


part they are : ‘‘The conditions were not right and the means 
present for the formation among the southern people of a tho: 
understanding on the great economic problems of the section. The 7 
was poor and almost wholly partisan. . . . Few books of valu 
economic subjects were published. Much was said and written on 
slavery question, for example, but no considerable study of the econo: 
of slavery of any value was produced. Too much that was written 
based upon insufficient information and was speculative in character 
A few men, apparently, did the thinking on economic questions for | 
vocal part of the population. The reading publie was small; prob) 
the thinking publie also. The platform and the stump could and did 
contribute little to an understanding of economic questions. The selioo! 
had not yet become centers of study and research along economic | 
Men of experience in large business affairs were comparatively few, and 
seem to have written and talked too little.”’ 

Cuas. H. AMBLER 


Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy. By Albert Burton Mo 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 367 p.) 

Those wishing to understand conscription in the Confederacy and its 
results, without going to the sourees, will find this work distinetly wort! 
while. Of its sixteen chapters, the first thirteen according to a f 
note (preface, vil) were presented as a doctoral dissertation at 
University of Chicago. The fourteenth and fifteenth deal with 
concluding year and last days of the war. The last chapter is virtual! 
a body of econelusions under the caption **Did Conscription Fail?”’ 

The spirit of this work is excellent. The author has analyzed tli 
various aspects of his subject and handled them well. Dr. Moore points 
out the merits of conscription in keeping the seasoned twelve-monthi’s 
troops in the army in 1862 and in stimulating extensive volunteering 
(p. 356), and he eoneludes as a result of his study ‘‘that the conseription 
service was probably directly responsible for the assignment of 300,000 
men in the Cis-Mississippi area’’ (p. 357). Yet his main conclusion, 
amply proved in previous chapters, is that, ‘‘Conseription was notnl) 
contrary to the spirit of the people, but to the genius of the Confederat: 
political system.’’ There is presented a sad record of conflict, failur 
and distress. 

In sharp contrast with the spirit and content of this book, its techniqu 
is wretched. Evidently our great universities give inadequate training 
in the technique of monographie historiography. Our great publishing 
houses in turn must lack satisfactory editorial proof-readers. Unfor 
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itely, the limits of space forbid more than general reference to defects 
chnique. 
e omission, in publication, of the bibliography proved disastrous, 
e necessary bibliographical data were not incorporated in the foot- 
tes. The references therefore are indefinite. Indefiniteness and in- 
sistencies, due to the lack of one well-developed system in the tech- 
ie of citation, badly mar an otherwise creditable publication. 

Individually more important, the errors in methodology are much less 

nerous. Secondary sources are often used when primary sources 
ere easily aecessible, particularly laws and legislative journals. Some 

portant statements are without references or are inadequately sub- 
ntiated (pp. 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 16, 54, 36, ete.). The danger of assumption 
or generalization on insufficient data is illustrated by the ineident of 
signing the title *‘ Professor’’ (p. 349 footnote) to Mr. T. R. Hay, who 
cupies not a professorship but the more unique position of engineer- 
storiographer. The local newspapers consulted include few journals 
from the older states of the lower South. In classification (Chapter 
South Carolina hardly belongs to the upper South. And the 
last paragraph with its statement, ‘‘The dereliction of many sets in a 
righter light the heroie devotion of the masses’’ weakens the critical 
value of the work. 

Though generally very well written the book displays some poor 
English. As a rule it is due to one of two causes, the incorporation 
of quotations of more than one sentence as a part of the narrative, or the 
confusion of several ideas poorly thrown together in one sentence. 
Erroneous impressions sometimes result, as for example that President 
Davis’ trip in January, 1863 was ‘‘in defense of’’ the exemption clauses 

‘the conseription aet (p. 72), when he had other objects as well. 

There are a few errors in typography. The word ‘‘ Abolitionists’ 

p. 163) should be ‘‘ Abolitionists,’’ and it would be well to add the 
words ‘‘ready to aecept.’’ Major Dunwoody’s name is four times 
spelled Dunwody (pp. 260, 261). 

While these defects exist, they do not destroy the value of the publi- 

tion. It must be consulted in any serious study of the Confederacy. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 


Reconstruction in Arkansas, 1862-1874. By Thomas 8. Staples. (New 
York: Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Vol. CIX; Whole Number 245. 1923. 450 p.) 

Lineoln appointed General Phelps military governor of Arkansas in 
ie summer of 1862, but very little was done toward reconstructing that 
tate until the winter of 1864 when a state government was organized 
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under Murphy. This government was made up largely of old Un 

and a few ex-Confederates. It led a precarious existence until tly 

of the war, for it was caught between the upper and nether millst 

of the opposing military forces. Under the Johnson régime 
‘“‘loyal’’ government soon fell into the hands of the Confederate ele; 
and the Unionists and Carpet-baggers were ousted. This element raised 


loud lamentations and cries for succor: it was being persecuted by 


unrepentant Confederates. Congress heard the ery and swept 
the government of Arkansas, along with the other Lincoln and John 
governments, and substituted military control. 

Immediately the congressional plan was unfolded. The Confederat, 
leaders were all disfranchised by Congress and the negroes were g 
the ballot. To make more sure of victory the machinery of registrat 
and election was placed entirely in the hands of the Unionists. 7! 
were given unlimited discretion as to determining who should be refus: 
registration, and in revising the lists of names already registered. TT! 
result was a wholesale disfranchisement of the whites and an arbitrary 
refusal to allow many who had registered to vote. Negroes and Unionists 
were allowed to vote as many times as ballots were required to carry 
precinct, and in ease of any doubts existing after this, the ballot box: 
were stuffed or thrown away. Backed by the Federal troops and 
good will of Congress the radicals, made up of 500 Carpet-baggers 
few thousand whites, and about 20,000 negroes, were thus able to faste 
their hold upon the state in 1868. Six years of frightful misery 
violence for the proscribed whites followed. Taxes were levied without 
merey upon the impoverished Confederates; state offices were multi 
plied by the score to give Carpet-baggers jobs and entrench the radica! 
in power. The people were periodically dragooned by the negro milit 
of Governor Clayton, whose members burned and plundered, and violated 
white women with the full approval of the Governor. <A state del 
about $11,000,000 was ineurred, largely in aid of mythical railroad 
companies whose directors were the carpet-bag and scalawag state off 
cials. This dire condition was brought to a elose in 1873-74 by t! 
scalawag and native unionist elements, who bolted the radical party : 
set up for themselves, thereby forcing the radicals to nominate Elisha 
Baxter, an honest conservative, in order to carry the state. Baxte) 
though honest, was elected by the radicals by force and fraud. <A gr 
howl was raised by the Democrats and the bolters in favor of their cal 
didate, Brooks, who had been cheated out of the governorship. Baxter 
was seated, but he refused to carry out the villainous program of 
radicals. Immediately they turned against him in favor of Brooks 
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many of the Democrats and bolters who had supported Brooks now 

1 to Baxter. President Grant first upheld Baxter, and then 
ged to Brooks. Congress finally upheld Baxter in order to justify 
it had done in Louisiana. Carpet-bag government thus came to 
id in Arkansas, 


Staples warns the reader that he is going to restrict himself largely 


‘construction in Arkansas, paying very little attention to the broader 
aspects of reconstruction. This conscious limitation has destroyed the 
possibilities of a broader perspective. Too, the author has made very 

ted use of the Official Records of the Rebellion for the period 

ed by the first part of the book, and this has resulted in that part 

ng skimpy as to incident and color. Nor has he made use of letters 

| memoirs of public men, which still further weakens his work on its 

man side. It might be said, too, that his book over-emphasizes the 
political features of Reconstruction. 

The merits of the book, however, far outweigh its short-comings. 
From cover to cover it is based on source material — hardly an instance 
occurring to the contrary. The material is unusually well in hand and 
well organized. The book is written in a simple, easy, narrative style, 
without affectation, without attempt at eloquence. Yet the skillful de- 
velopment of the story, presented with an absolutely detached, non-com- 
mittal air, grips one more and more until the climax is reached at the end, 
where the editor of the Van Buren Press is quoted as saying ‘‘ After ten 
years of slavery it [freedom] tastes sweet. It is musie to our ears. 
All hail, happy day.’’ All-in-all, it is a very scholarly work. 

F. L. 


Legends of Texas. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. (Austin: Publications 
of the Texas Folk-lore Society, No. HIT. 1924. 279 p. 

The Texas Folk-lore Society though organized in 1909, had published 
but one thin though promising volume of its tindings, in 1916, when the 
Great War forced a discontinuance of its work. In 1922 it was revived, 
and in 1923 it issued another small volume. In the meantime the Society 
was fortunate in being able to draft as secretary Mr. J. Frank Dobie, 
native of southwest Texas, ex-cowboy, and at that time a member of 
the department of English in the University of Texas. Mr. Dobie’s 
tireless energy, enthusiasm, and perfectly relentless pursuit both of the 
legends and of those who knew them enabled him in 1924 — though re- 
moved to Oklahoma —to bring out for the Society the larger and richer 
volume which is the subject of this notice. 

This collection is a veritable treasure-house for anyone interested 
in the folk-lore of the Southwest. Though only the legends of the 
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whites are included, and the editor assures us that as much mor 
excluded, it would be hard to name a type of legend of land-folk t g 
missing. Most plentiful are the stories of buried treasure, for th 
gold and silver mines worked in Texas by the Spaniards, and the 
ations of Lafitte on the coast have left a deep impression on the i 
nations of every generation of Texans. There are scores of myt 
‘lost mines’’ known only to some ancient Mexican or his grandson ; 
of buried treasures, so many ‘“‘jack-loads of gold or silver,’’ secre} 
by Spaniards fleeing from the fierce Texas Indians, with certain o} 
land-marks known, but, alas! not the others! lLafitte’s ill-gotten 
is buried at various places on or near Galveston Island. Then ther 
the yarns of the supernatural — as of the ghost-horseman who stampedes 
every herd of cattle that beds down on Stampede Mesa; romances 


various ‘lovers’ leaps’’; the naming of rivers, the coming of wi! 
flowers; stories of wonderful wild horses, and of those desperadoes 
for some reason become folk-heroes. Space will not admit of an 
quate list. Some of these legends are new versions of older ones of ot 
lands; others are, more or less consciously, imitations; but many ary 
the soil and have derived from the fact that Texas has always bee: 
borderland where different races or peoples have contended for contro! 
and where their cultures and traditions have mingled and overlaid eac! 
other. 

Poets, literary folk, women’s clubs, and even an occasional historian 
will be grateful to Mr. Dobie and to the Texas Folk-lore Society for this 
collection. The book has already gone into a second edition, which indi- 
cates a widespread popularity. 

The editorial work is excellent. Mr, Dobie has shown himself a care- 
ful student of Texas history, and his introductory notes are illuminating 
The book itself is typographically satisfying, and is adequately indexed. 

Cuas. W. Ramspe.! 


The Constitutions of the Northwest States. By John D. Hicks. (Lin- 
coln: University Studies, Published by the University of Nebraska, 
Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1-2. 1923. 162 p.) 

In this study of the development of the constitutions of six north- 
western states, one finds an exceedingly useful summary of their early 
history. The author presents in great detail the story of the process by 
which North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Washington, and 
Wyoming were organized first as territories and later admitted to state- 
hood. The process is shown to be one in which not merely area, popula: 
tion, or resources are taken into account but it is complicated by th 
factional struggle in Congress between the Republicans and the Dem 
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In this fight the people of the territories take an active 
ssing for statehood. 


e major part of the thesis is devoted to a careful anaylsis of these 
titutions. The machinery of the state government provided for is 
scussed as to its derivation and general character. Next are considered 


various provisions regarding taxation and finance, education and 


| Jands, corporations, labor, social legisiation, and suffrage. The 


rences in the state constitutions are explained in considerable detail 
the origins of the various provisions are handled fully and with 
Such a study will commend itself especially to students of politi- 
science. 
» author lays special stress upon the sources of each of the consti 
ons and how far natural environment and the industrial and social 
ife in the territory have influenced the making of these constitutions. 
\ carefully-prepared bibliography and numerous footnotes add very 
ich to the value of the work. The University of Nebraska is to be 
ongratulated upon the appearance of so scholarly and so readable a 
discussion of this phase of the history of our new northwest. 
O. G. Lipsy 


Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, Vol. V. 
O. G. Libby, Editor. (Grand Forks, 1923. 283 p.) 

This volume contains a list of officers and members of the State His- 
torical Society of North Dakota, its articles of incorporation, and five 
historical papers. First, among the latter, is a biographical sketch of 
David Montgomery Holmes of Grand Forks, and a diary, (Feb. 16 to 
June 2, 1876) written by him when he went with a group of gold pros- 
pectors to the Black Hills and returned empty-handed and half-starved. 
Mr. Holmes’ eareer, as given by Grace Greenwood, is a good illustration 
of the changing and diversified occupations which life in a new country 
sometimes imposes. The diarist has been in the Northwest since 187], 
most of the time at Grand Forks. During these years he has been, at 
times, boat-hand, surveyor, saw-mill operator, postmaster, express agent, 
registrar of deeds, county treasurer, clerk of the school board, county 
superintendent of schools, gold prospector, military scout, saloon keeper, 
lawyer, druggist, and insurance agent. 

The history of the ‘‘Turtle Mountain Chippewa’? by John Hesketh, 
is hased on personal observation among the Indians, as well as on printed 
sources. In the Turtle Mountains, along the northern boundary of 
North Dakota, lives a small remnant of the Chippewa Indians who, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, migrated from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin and displaced the Dakota. In 1905 the census showed 1996 
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half-breeds and 211 full-blood Indians. Much of the white bloo 
from early French stock. Among the appendices is a translation 
French letter of Belcourt written in 1845 about buffalo hunting 
printed in the executive documents of the Thirty-first Congress ; 
gives one of the best accounts of the Indian and the buffalo know 
the reviewer. 

Bertha M. Kuhn contributes the ‘‘W Bar Raneh on the Mi 
Slope,’ an adequate account of the picturesque cattle king, Pierre \\ 
baux, who from 1883 to 1904 owned a strip of land approximate! 
miles wide and thirty miles long extending along the Beaver near 
the present town of Wibaux, Montana. The White House or Palac 
as the Wibaux residence was ealled, was the center of hospitality during 
the Wibaux occupaney, and a well-known landmark until it was 
stroved by fire in 1913. Next to Theodore Roosevelt and the Mai 
1)’Mores, Pierre Wibaux is the best known of the men who ventured 
fortunes in the business of buying Texas cattle and pasturing them i 
the *‘Bad Lands’’ of the Dakotas. Apparently he came out from 
experiment rather better than most of his contemporaries, for he was 
able to take up large enterprises even before he sold his raneh, and ¢ 
leaving an estate valued at more than half a million. 

The history of the formation of counties in North Dakota, by Lu 
J. Hall, is an extremely useful account, well illustrated by sketeh maps. 
of the creation and changes of county boundaries in North Dakota. Fu 
advertising purposes, wholly unoceupied regions were early, especially 
1873, divided into counties so that the state map, to the ordinary ob- 
server, implied much more extensive settlement than actually existed 
In consequence, the formation and changing of counties impresses on 
as the favorite indoor sport of North Dakota Legislatures well into th 
present century. The process is clearly deseribed in detail by 1 
author. This paper will be of great value to all local historians in North 
Dakota. One unfortunate editorial slip occurs (p. 183 ff.) through 
the unfulfilled expectation of using two colors in the sketch maps. 

The volume closes with a short account of the Minnesota massacre o! 
1862, by Victor Renville, whose grandfather, of mixed blood, was a 
warrior of considerable note among the Dakota Indians until he was 
killed in an ambuseade in 1832. The account brings out very clearly 
the difference in the attitude of mind of the friendly Indians as con 
pared to the ‘‘hostiles.”’ 


The volume has proved to be of great interest to the reviewer. 
CHRISTOPHER B. CoLEMAN 
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Election Returns, 1818-1848. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Theodore Calvin Pease. (Springfield: Collections of the 
(llinois State Historical Library, XVIIL; Statistical Series. I. 
1923. 598 p.) 
this volume Professor Pease has undertaken to present a tabulation 
e election returns of Illinois for the first thirty vears of statehood. 
tables furnished inelude the votes east in the election of presidential 
tors, members of the national house of representatives, governors 
the state, and members of the general assembly. Votes east in the 
tion of other state and local officers are omitted, but the returns for 
sts related to constitution making are included. The votes are 

n by counties, and in many cases by precincts. The work is not a 

re reprint of official returns. The editor has arranged the election 
igures to suit his own purposes. He has attempted to indicate correctly 

e party affihations of all candidates seeking offiee between 1830 and 
Is4s. He has attempted to arrive at the correct spelling of the name of 
each candidate, omitting variations met with in the manuseript sources. 
He has computed the per cent of the total vote received by each can- 

ite. He has furnished an index of all the candidates appearing in the 
various tables, indicating the offices sought and to which elected, with 
dates and sources of information. 

In an Introduction of fifty-one pages, *‘a resumé of Illinois polities 
from 1818 to 1848”’ is presented. In this general survey of party de- 
velopments in a new state and section, a clear insight into state and 
national politics is revealed. As was the ease in the neighboring state 
of Indiana, there was a period of local politics when the leaders and 
voters of Illinois were largely independent of national polities. Indeed, 
the men of the ‘‘Old Northwest’? were quite slow to beeome identified 
with national parties. Nevertheless, the pull of national polities was 
more and more strongly felt with the passing of years, until all loeal 
leaders were known by their national affiliations. 

In the midst of a discussion of the causes of the control of certain 
geographic areas of Illinois by the Whigs and of others by the Dem- 
rats, the following conelusion appears: ‘‘Yet when all is said the 
iuthor is inclined to feel that an explanation which emphasizes the per- 
sonal element is nearer the truth than one that emphasizes the geo- 

‘aphieal.”’ In the same discussion Professor Pease shows his leanings 
more fully. ‘‘Our daily experience,’’ he argues, ‘‘teaches us that men 

not aet from pure economic notives. Hero worship, personal like 
nd dislike, the desire to seem and be consistent, unwillingness to admit 


| mistake, — any one of these may cause a man to disregard his economie 
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interest; and doubtless in the Illinois of the thirties and fortie 
sands of men voted the Whig ticket who never balaneed in t 
dollars and cents their respective gains under tariff or free ti 
bank or subtreasury. Loyalty to a principle, an organization, ; 
vidual, determined them.’’ 

The student of party history readily admits that the forees det: 
ing the decisions of voters are varied and complex. The influe: 
leaders, the inertia of masses of voters once lined up with a part: 
ability to shift support to a leader or a group long regarded wit 
tility —these and other forces are powerful. At the same ti 
should be remembered that the dominant element in a communit 
section generally knows what it desires or does not desire better 1 
any other element however large. Whether this dominant eleme) 
nishes the active political leaders or not, it is quite certain to ex 
a great influence both directly and indirectly over party leaders 
voters. In general and in the long run, it is surely true that condit 
not created nor controlled by party leaders are always and inevitah) 
work producing changes in the very nature of parties and creating issues 
not foreseen. Men bring forth neither party policies nor constitutio 


theories from their inner consciousnesses, but rather these take shap 


in response to the operation of fundamental economie and social forces 

Certainly no one will deny that Professor Pease has prepared a volu: 
that will be of great service to students of party history, great number 
of whom have use for election returns. It is to be hoped that ot 
volumes similar to this will be published in many states. 


O. 


History of Jack Stock and Mules in Missouri. (Jefferson City : Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. 1924. 63 p.) 

In this bulletin of sixty-three pages the author sketches the histor 
the jack-stock and mule industry in Missouri from the first importation 
of these animals into the state from Sante Fe in the early twenties of 
the nineteenth century to the present time. The first three chapter 
deal with the period prior to the Civil War and are based upon 
drawn largely from early newspapers and family letters of some ot 
prominent stock raisers and dealers of that time. The other chapter 
have to do with the period after the Civil War and consist chiet! 
more or less gossipy biographical sketches of the men who were 
active in the breeding and selling of jack-stock und mules. 

A good deal of extraneous matter has been included in the first part 
especially in connection with the trade between Santa Fe and Missour! 
and here and there the paragraphing is poor and the typing is 
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was put into fine print that should have been set in type of larger 
ther to coordinate it properly, as for example the third paragraph 
ve 49, or to indicate breaks in point of time or changes in sources 
formation, as for example in Chapter IV. The two sketches in 
ter VI belong in the preceding chapter along with the others. Un- 
ry repetition occurs oceasionally and some of the subject 
s rather jumbled up. 
\side from these defeets, which are more annoying to the reader than 
tal. the bulletin is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
ry of the famous Missouri mule. Special emphasis has been given 
introduction of jack-stock and mules into Missouri through the 
annels of the early Santa Fe trade, the wonderful improvement that 
been made in the breeds, and the phenomenal growth in the trade. 
EK. M. VioLerre 


The Evolution of French Canada, By Jean Charlemagne Braeq. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1924. 467 p. $2.50.) 

Dr. Braeq, a son of France and a Protestant, has written this book 

the object of making known to the English-speaking world the 

ny fine qualities of the people of Quebec. ‘‘He was,’’ he says, 

‘happy to find, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, a people of his own 

who have risen above material conquests and shown that happiness 

s not consist in what a man has, but what he is.’’ He has ‘‘ wished to 


set forth how 65,000 vanquished French colonists, abandoned by France 


it the Cession, treated unjustly by early English settlers and place- 
ders, have become a people of over 3,000,000 who have evolved a civil 
tion of their own of singular interest.’’ 

The book tells the story of French Canada from the days of Wolfe 
and Montealm, the relations between Old France and New France, the 
heocratie formation of the American colony, friction between English 
and French settlers after the Cession, economie causes of British ascen- 

the circumstances leading up to and surrounding the rebellion 
37, and the period of self-government that followed. The larger 
part of the book is given to modern Quebee, its public men, its relations 

h Ontario and the other provinces, rural life and customs, agriculture, 
industrial and commercial development, religious life, schools and col- 
leges, and the art and literature of French Canada. 

The book is quite evidently the result of a close and sympathetic 

uly of the people, and of prodigious though perhaps not always dis- 
criminating reading of the very extensive literature that has grown up 

bout Quebee and its people. The admirable bibliography lists some 400 


tles of books by French Canadians or about French Canada, and some 
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of these are very ambitious works, as Benjamin Sulte’s Histoire des 
adiens-Francais, which runs to eight volumes. 


Dr. Braeq sums up the results of his study in these words: 
the French Canadians, their civilization on the material side may 
made fewer gains than thet of their fellow-subjects, but it has su 
fewer losses of valuable virtues. Everything in their history poi 


a steady — now more and more rapid — march onward. If the ess 
of national life means movement, growth, natural expansion, iner: 
wealth, great endeavours for education, culture, art, philanthrop: 
broadening of man as a social unit, the greater adaptive flexibilit 
the social instinct, the strenuous steadying power of religious belie! 
the gradual cumulative progress of the people, then the evoluti 
French Canada must be pronounced remarkable.’’ 

Perhaps a little more emphasis might very well have been put, in this 
summary, on the more spiritual qualities of the Freneh Canadian 
his courtesy and kindliness, his reverence and his faith, qualities 
are not so marked among his English-speaking friends on both sides 
of the international boundary that they are not worthy of special not: 
It is only fair, to say, however, that Dr. Braeq does ample justice t 
these characteristies of the French-Canadian in other parts of his 
and brings together an impressive body of testimony from English and 
American travelers to support his contentions. 

He might perhaps have added the following passage from A Canadic 
Scrap-Book, by Lady Jephson, herself a native of Quebec. She is speak 
ing of the habitant rather than of the inhabitant of the town, but afte 
all it is the countryman that represents the true characteristies of his 
nation. ‘* The habitant,’’ she says, ‘‘sees no reason to complain of himecl! 
or his position: he believes implicitly in the wisdom of his forefathers, 
and remains the most picturesque and only historical figure on the « 
tinent of North America. He farms his own acres, owns allegiance 1 
no man besides his priest, builds his cottage on the ancient Norman model, 
and looks upon all new-fangled inventions as creations of the Devil 

He lives longer than his ambitious, restless neighbor over tli 
border; his digestion lasts, his temperament is placid, and his tempe! 
good. . . . He works hard all summer in the fields, and when th 
winter’s snow covers his land he sets to with a will to make boots ot 
eured bullocks’ hide (with uppers of sheepskin) for his numerous famil) 
A skilful mechanic, he makes his own hayearts and rakes, turns out lils 
own furniture, eures the tobacco grown in his garden, salts his own pork, 
and builds his own house. . . . With faith in his God, faith 
forefathers, faith in himself, in his country, and his belongings, 


in this doubting, sneering age, can you find a more unique personality 


\ 
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s a little unfortunate that Dr. Braeq, in his laudable desire to do 


ustice to the French-Canadians, has thought it necessary to em 
e the less desirable qualities of Anglo-Canadians. Unquestionably 


rets a more vivid impression of the whiteness of one object if another 
de it is blackened. But it is somewhat misleading to harp quite so 
on the ‘‘disdainful airs of superiority’’ of the Anglo-Canadians, 
feeling of ‘‘individual and national superiority,’’ and so forth. 
ruth is that the wall of prejudice that still to some extent divides 
lish from French Canada is the result of ignorance and misunder- 
ling and stupidity, to which both sides have contributed in almost 
mal degrees. 
\nd if Dr. Braeq is unfair to later generations of Anglo-Canadians, 
is much more so to the early British colonists, both in Upper and 
ower Canada, who are pictured as a set of unmitigated scoundrels, 
yhose principal occupation, seemingly, was to abuse their Freneh-Can- 
fellow-countrymen. Colonization agencies, such as those of John 
(alt and the Canada Company, are characterized as ‘‘a fraudulent net- 
work of agencies of immigration,’’ and the British population is pie- 
tured as swimming in whiskey. Dr. Braeq, in speaking of the early 
history of the Canadian Pacifie Railway, refers to the limitless privi- 
leges and fabulous revenues of those who conceived that great under- 
taking, ignorant, apparently, of the fact that these men stood for years 
on the very edge of bankruptey, having thrown every dollar they owned 
into the scheme. And he reveals an extraordinary lack of knowledge 
of the western fur trade and the circumstances surrounding the transfer 
of Rupert’s Land from the Hudson’s Bay Company to Canada. 

Nor is Dr. Braeq any more convineing when he attempts to show 
that the political rights of French-Canadians have heen disregarded. 
It is, for instance, amusing to any student of Canadian history to be 
told that Frenech-Canadians were not consulted in connection with the 
establishment of Confederation, when one remembers that the chairman 
of the Quebee Conference that brought about Confederation was Taché, 
and that the man who perhaps more than any other influenced the char- 
acter of the union and of the federal constitution was Cartier. How- 
ever, this merely goes to show that Dr. Braeq is a better advocate than 

judge, and so far as the people of Quebec are concerned he has done 


+ 


them no more than justice. 
LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1923. (Ottawa: F. A. Ae- 
land, Printer, 1924. 410, 70, 25 p.) 
The substanee of this volume. covering the work of a biennium, is 
found in four appendices, two of which deal with important erises in 
British eolonial development. 
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Appendix C, ‘‘Calendar of the Bourlamaque Collection,’’ reflec: 
fall of the French régime in Canada. Bourlamaque served under } 
calm and de Lévis and commanded in the region of Lake Cham) 
A lively correspondence with the above generals, with Vaudreuil, 
and other officials, both military and civil, brought together a m 
material which now fills six sizable volumes at Ottawa. Of thi 
importance are 150 Montcalm letters, the largest collection kno 
exist, which when further exploited will doubtless add to, rather + 
detract from, that great soldier’s generalship. The Monekton P; 
now being calendared at the same repository, throw light on the 
paigns of 1759 and 1760 from British sources. 

Of greater interest to American scholars is Appendix B, conta 
the ‘‘Calendar of the Durham Papers’’ which record the investig: 
by Lord Durham in 1838 of the rebellions in the two Canadas the 
ceding year. From this resulted the famous Report of 1839, the 
important state paper in the evolution of the British Commonwe: 
Of special interest is the tensity of public feeling along the border «a 
the measures taken by Durham and Van Buren to allay it. On 
American side there was the usual twisting of the lion’s tail, due, Dur 
ham thought, to a misconception of the real situation in Canada 
stimulated by a vigorous plucking of Uncle Sam’s beard by a nois 
English minority in Lower Canada. Eleven important documents 
printed in full, only three of which found a place in Lueas’ admira} 
edited Lord Durham’s Report. The calendaring is well executed 
here, as in Appendix C, there is an adequate index. One eagerly) 
ticipates the projected works on Lord Durham by Professor New ot 
MeMaster University and Lord Charnwood. 

The report of the archivist, Dr. Doughty, one crowded page in length, 
records the formation in England and France of societies whose member- 
ship is recruited from families having had official connection with 
Canada, —a promising movement, it appears, for the furtherance bot! 
of research and productive scholarship. 

CLARENCE W. I 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Series, Vol. XVII. (Ottawa: Jas. Hope and Son; Toronto: Tli 
Copp-Clark Company ; London: Bernard Quaritch, 1923. Lxiii, 190, 
129, 197, 151, 288 p.) 

The large volume issued annually by the Royal Society of Canada 
is as varied in its contents as formerly. The epening address of 
president, on the aims and needs of the Society, goes some dista! 
afield and searches for its prototypes in the academies of sixteen! 
century Italy, the famous French Academy, founded in the early 
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nth century, and in the eighteenth-century academies of Germany, 
ce, and England — particularly in the Royal Society of London. 
\MeMurrish then turns to the Act of Parliament, under which the 
ida Royal Society was founded, and analyzes its objects, and the 
they are being fulfilled. He thinks that encouragement of letters 


science is promoted by the opportunity for publishing that 


the 
‘iety affords. He also urges the establishment of a National Museum 
xtend the public interest in scientific discovery. With this preface 
lume begins its potpourri of papers on many subjects, 
As a bi-lingual country, Canada divides its historical papers among 
se most at home in French and English respectively. Among the 
nch papers of especial historical significance are those of Monseigneur 
josselin on an early interpreter, who succeeded Jean Nicolet in the 
iffiice — Olivier Letardif; and Aegidius Fauteux’s careful diseussion 
the road to Hochelaga. The latter relates to the explorations of 
Jacques Cartier, and attempts to prove that he reached Montreal Island 
its northern stream, now the Riviere des Prairies. 


For later times, 
sa sketch of Sir Frederick Haldimand by F. J. Audet, and Judge L. A. 
Prud’homme’s account of the first Parliament of Manitoba. 

In the English section of Archeology and History, most of the papers 
relate to the former — such, for example, as Charles Hill-Tout’s presi- 
lential address (for the section) on ‘‘Reeent Discoveries and New 
frends in Anthropology’’; and W, J. Wittenberg’s tracing of certain 


designs on North American artifacts. The political and historical papers 


ire Chester Martin on ‘‘ Responsible Government and its Corollaries in 
he Canadian Constitution’’; Rev. E. H. Oliver’s account of the contest 
in the legislature of the Northwest Territories, 1888-1893; and John M. 
Gibbon’s eareful estimate of the various racial stocks in the present 
Canadian population. 

The three remaining sections of the Society’s transactions are en- 
irely devoted to scientifie papers. It will thus be evident that the 
historical content of this volume is not large nor of prime importanee. 
It does serve, however, to keep awake interest in the Canadian past, and 
to throw some side-lights on the tendencies of the Canadian future. 

ii 


The Federal Trade Commission; a Study in Administrative Law and 
Procedure. By Gerald C. Henderson, [The Commonwealth Fund. 
Studies of the Legal Reserach Committee, No. 1.) (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1924. 382 p. $3.50. 

This book is not a general history of the Federal Trade Commission ; 

is precisely what its subtitle indicates, an evaluation of those activi- 
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ties of the Commission which contribute to the development of 
stantive law and procedure; it is enlivened by studies of specific | 
To all who are interested in the details of such a eritical evaluatio 
book will be indispensable. 

The materials on which the author has depended are mainly thi 
lished reports of the Commission, the full docket records of one hu 
eases, the opinions of reviewing courts, the Federal Trade Comm 
Act, the Clayton Act, and the government documents which diselos 
legislative history of these laws. Wider ranges of material are us: 
tracing briefly the history of the main ideas involved. The aut 
statements are supported by full citations. 

rom the legislative history the author econeludes that in the 
trust legislation of 1914 the *‘emphasis was shifted from monopoly 
restraint of trade as such to the host of trade practices and met 
of competition by which the objectionable results had been achiev 


(p. 339). Yet the laws in their final form were determined not by those 


who ‘‘hoped to elarify the law of restraints and monopolies by su 
tuting specific rules of conduct for general prineiples’’ (p. 48), 


by those who ‘‘doubted the efficaey of legislative codification, and place 
their reliance instead upon the development of rules and precedents }) 


\ 


a 


the gradual process of interpretation and decision of controversies by 
administrative and judicial tribunals’’ (p. 48). The author thinks 


that Congress expected the Commission, with the aid and advice of th: 


experts and examiners whom it was authorized to employ, to exercise 


in its jurisdiction an administrative Judgment not necessarily guided !y 


technical legal reasoning, and entitled as such to respect by the courts 


He proceeds to examine the record of the Commission to determin: 


what extent expert judgment, rather than legal reasoning, has he 


used. 


The author is led to the opinion that, although the results achieved 
to date are meager, and despite the many details which he finds subject 


to eriticism, ‘‘the fundamental policy embodied in the Federal Trac 


Commission Aet is sound’’ (p. 327) ‘‘and the Commission itself is 


a position to render services of great value to the business communit) 


and to the country’? (p. 327). In the misbranding eases ‘‘the Con 
mission has found an opportunity for valuable and effeetive work’ | 


182). The ‘‘value of the Commission’s work in the commercial brib 


cases is difficult to overestimate’” (p. 224). Many of the cases involving 


trade boycotts appear to have been fairly and competently handl: 
The best of the reports on ‘‘trade submittals’’ are characterized bs 


spirit of scientific inquiry and scrupulous fairness. 
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iong the details subject to adverse criticism the author finds that 

matters which should have called for scientitie inquiry were 

led as matters of litigation and formal proof; that in eases involving 

clauses and contracts for exclusive dealing, the Commission 

: consistent record of failure; that in the eases involving trade dis- 

ts the Commission’s work has proved to be ineffective because based 

n a theory of law which the courts found to be erroneous: that ‘‘in 

eases involving price cutting and other unfair price tactics there 

sno attempt to grapple with the difficult questions of law and _ ae- 

ting involved, or to analyze the business facts necessary to a decis- 

p. 326) ; that even the best of the ‘*findings’’ have ‘‘an accusatory 

er than a judicial tone”’ (p. 126) ; that the defense of the respondent 

not summarized and disposed of in the published reports; that the 

ndings’” are sometimes dictated by the trial counsel who prosecuted 

case rather than by the examiner who heard it. In respect to some 
these defects improvement is noted in the later reports. 

Both to relieve the pressure upon the funds of the Commission and 

prove its judicial position the author recommends that in all usual 


‘ases the private complainants be required to stand the expense and 
burden of prosecuting complaints. The Commission should further con- 
serve its funds for seientifie inquiry by confining itself to fields not cov- 
ered more adequately by the courts. The custom of stating the findings 
{ the Commission in formal and legalistic phraseology resembling that 
that of a common-law pleading should be abandoned. The author be- 
lieves that certain changes in the wording of the law, in the procedure 
if the Commission, and in its internal organization will help to remove 
the handieap which is inherent in the fact that the Commission is 
both complainant and judge in the same case. Until some such changes 
are made, the Commission will not be able to impress upon its findings 
' stamp of impartiality and disinterested justice. 
Jesse H. Bonp 
Industries of the Clyde Valley during the War. By W. R. Scott 
and J. Cunnison. [A New Series, Economie and Social History 
of the World War: British Series.| (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1924. 
224 p.) 
This volume aims at showing how the economie and social life of the 
West of Seotland was affected by the war. This region is remarkable 
not only for the magnitude, but for the diversity of its industries, which 


re to a large extent intereonnected. The shift from normal industrial 


ctivities to war-time activities, and the attempts to equilibrate and 
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rehabilitate industry at the close of the war make a very interes 
economic study. 


in its coal production.’’ The struggle to keep up the output of 
during the war was strenuous for ‘‘what was required was that in sp 
of the increasing difficulties there should be maintained, at reason 
prices, a steady supply of coal for the domestie use of the inhabit 
of the Clyde Valley, for the industries on which the prosecution 
the war depended, and for the increasing needs of the allies.’”? Prim: 


‘The basis of the modern industry of the Clyde Valley is to be { 


due to the loss of skilled miners through enlistment, the output fell fr 
42,000,000 tons in 1913 to 32,090,000 tons in 1918, while the out; 
per worker fell from 284 tons in 1916 to 256 tons in 1918, 

The lack of coal proved a handicap in the attempts made to increas 
the output of pig iron in Scotland. Since the Seoteh iron and stec] 
industry is not self-contained, but is dependent upon imported ore 
nearly three-fourths of its needs, the coal shortage was only one of t 


difficulties of the iron masters. The importation of iron ore was ver) 


much complicated by the shortage of tonnage which was accentuat 

in 1917 by the intensification of the submarine warfare. In spite of 
all difficulties, however, the output of steel ingots increased from 318,000 
tons in 1914 to 815,381 tons in 1920, while Scotland’s proportion of th: 
United Kingdom rose from 14.4 per cent to 22.9 per cent during thie 
same period. 


‘*The importance of the Clyde before the war as a center of shipbuild 
ing, both mereantile and naval, indicated the chief direction in which th: 
industrial activities of the district should be used when the war brok 
out.’’ Industrially, the district was well suited to the special needs 
wartime. ‘‘Geographically, it was no less so. Its situation on the west 
gave it a natural immunity (added to artificially on the outbreak of 
the war) from the many dangers which faced the east . . . .’’ The 
most significant problems of the industry were eaused by the searcit) 
of materials, due in part to the cutting off of the German supply ot 
ship-plates, and to the huge demand for steel for munitions, and to thi 
shortage of labor with attendant disputes regarding dilution and de- 
mareation questions. 


Ol 


Perhaps the most important direct application of the Glasgow gene! 
metal industries to war-time uses was in the output of munitions. Al- 
though there was a lack of experience in such work, still within a ! 
markably short time most of the shops not committed to other war 
production were doing something on munitions. Great difficulties wer 


overcome in order to provide the needed automatic and semi-automat 
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inery, which, with standardization of processes and the use of 
ile labor, made it possible for the Scottish industry to turn out shells 
e rate of 129,000 a week in 1918. By the end of the war 56 per 
t of the total number of munitions workers were women. 
One should not conelude without saying that, although this book is 
en quite largely to the interpretation of physical production, almost 
fourth of it is devoted to labor, social conditions, and general eon 
ons of life before, during, and immediately after the war. 
JOHN W. FREY 


irchangel, The American War with Russia. By a Chronicler.  (Chi- 
cago: A. C. MeClurg & Co., 1924. 216 p. $2.) 

On the cover of the book the publisher says that ‘‘The author does 
reveal his identity, but he is one of the men who served through 
entire campaign and whose name is high in the annals of American 

mmeree,’’ 

Judging from the contents it would seem as if the unknown writer 

id enlisted with the idea of fighting on the Western Front and when 
learned later that he was to go to Archangel he beeame fighting mad 

ind has remained in that temper ever since. The book is not so much 
the true story of the American war with Russia’’ as a ‘‘flaying in 
vigorous language, those high in authority who forgot American ideals 
snd sent Ameriean soldiers into the Arctie wilderness to face danger 
d death for an unjust cause.’’ The author justifies his eriticism on 
the basis of the evidence which we have in 1924 and fails to appreciate 
and take into account the difficult problems that confronted the statesmen 
| 1918 and how honestly they tried to solve them. Had the author eon- 
fined himself to the story of the expedition he could have made a distinet 
tribution to the history of the war. Instead of that he devotes 
great deal of space to generalizing, moralizing, and giving misleading 
itormation about Russia. He speaks with a tone of authority about 
hat country which neither his education nor his short stay in the Aretie 
warrant. For example, he says that Russia has never had a census of 
pulation, that Kerenski is the author of Order No. 1, that Lenin’s 
name is Zederblum, that Finland is remote from the Russian eapital, 
nd gives the impression that Russia’s debt to France is due to the faet 
that the ‘‘Frenech government had encouraged the purchase of rubles 
her nationals, and these now nearly worthless securities were held 
the peasants from Artois to Gaseony.’’ 
Notwithstanding some of its shorteomings the book has many merits. 
gives the attitude of the American soldier towards the expedition, 
towards the United States‘and the Allies, and towards the Bolsheviki 
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and 


the Russians with whom he came in contact. That part 

book which describes the author’s participations in the campaign 

his personal experiences in the Aretie world has historie value. 

F. A. Gown: 

Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and California, 1845-1> 
Being a Personal Record Kept by Chester S. Lyman, Some! 
Professor of Astronomy and Physics in Yale University. Ed 
by Frederick J. Teggart, with an Introduction by D. L. P. 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1924. 3828 p. $5.50.) 


As may be gleaned from the title, the author of this journal w 
man of culture and refinement. On October 1, 1845 he sailed { 
New York on the ship Mariposa, arriving in Honolulu May 14, 154) 
Thirteen months later he journeyed to San Francisco, arriving just 
time for the observance of July 4, 1847. 


After a stay of almost ¢| 
years in California he set out for home, going by way of the Pan 
route, and reached New Haven in April, 1850. The remainder of 
life was devoted to scholarly pursuits, chiefly as a member of the facul: 
of Yale University. 

A fruit of his five-year excursion which is responsible for the presi 
volume was a personal journal kept in fourteen manuscript volu 
about half of whose contents are now printed. 


The day-by-day reco 
of observations and experiences kept by such a man as Professor Lyma: 
was possesses unusual interest and value. While in Honolulu Myr 
Lyman conducted for several months the royal school for young chi 
and among his pupils were no less than five youths who were destined 
to become kings of the Islands. His arrival in California antedat: 
by some months the discovery of gold, and was coincident with the earl 
period of American domination. San Francisco was a rude and alt 
gether unlovely village, the most striking aspects of its life being ¢! 
two-fold addiction of the population to horseback riding and drunke: 
ness. Mr. Lyman was carrying on the business of surveying when t! 
news of the gold discovery came. His chainmen and almost evervon 
else promptly departed for the gold fields, leaving his business at 
‘‘dead halt,’’ with no possibility of hiring other assistants. Cons 
quently he concluded himself to turn gold digger, and to his experiences 
in this connection the greater portion of the last section of the bh 
is devoted, 

The good fortune which attended the author in life 


continues 
manifest itself in the publication of his journal. 


In Mr. Teggart 
has found a competent editor. Tis work, while not unduly obtrusive. 
supplies much information which the reader who is not a specialist 


M. \ 
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fornia and Hawaiian history finds needful. The publishers have 
the volume an attractive format, with excellent paper and type. 


index, it should be added, is by no means exhaustive and hardly 


aracter with the remainder of the volume. The cost of the book, 
ese days of altitudinous prices, is surprisingly modest. 
M. M. Quatri 


Joshua Barney, a Forgotten Hero of Blue Water. By Ralph 1D. Paine 
New York and London: The Century Company, 1924. 410 
$4.) 

fhe eareer of Joshua Barney was sufficiently thrilling to afford a 

theme for the ‘‘movies.’” Born at Baltimore in 1759 


, as a mere child 
he began the career at sea which was to make him one of the most dis 
tinguished figures in American naval annals. He became master of a 
ship before he reached the age of sixteen, and ere he attained his legal 
majority he had become a veteran of numerous battles and naval cruises 
It was his fortune to command the first vessel flying the American colors 
ever to be saluted by the representative of a foreign power, and from 
every point of view he deservedly takes rank among our foremost naval 
heroes, 

The volume under review affords an excellent illustration of the 
art of historical popularization. Its author, Mr. Paine, is widely known 
as a journalist and a writer of sea tales. In the career of Commodore 
Barney he has found a theme well suited to his particular talent, and the 
story he unfolds is caleulated to captivate all boys and all readers, of 
whatever age or sex, who comprehend the spirit of boyhood, 

We are told by capable children’s librarians that there is a real 
paucity of worth-while tales which ean be recommended to vouths of 
the boy-seout stage of development. If this be true, Mr. Paine’s biog- 
raphy of Commodore Barney should find a large sale, for it is diffieult 

perceive how its superior, considered as a tale for boys, could well 

: written; while it possesses the additional merit of being a veritable 
iography of an heroie American naval leader. Such a work, it would 
seem to the present writer, is much more worth while as material for 
supplementary reading by students, or even for the sake of mere enter- 
tainment, than are most of the works of fietion which are produced for 
the deleetation of the young. 

from the scholarly point of view, a different estimate must be placed 
upon Mr. Paine’s book. <A ereditable biography of Barney was pub- 
lished in 1832 by his daughter-in-law, Mary Barney. She enjoyed access 
to his journals and other family records, and the resultant volume has 
a decided autobiographical flavor. Mr. Paine acknowledges his indebt- 
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edness to the prior work of Mrs. Barney, stating that it ‘‘has been 
used’’ by him. This explanation, we think, falls short of the mar 
somewhat extensive comparison of the two works 


induces 


conclusion that the volume before us is little more than a con 
paraphrase of the earlier one. Mr. Paine states that he has drawn 


other sources, including ‘‘the library and documentary records 


Navy Department,’’ but it seems apparent that his gleanings from t) 


play but a minor part in his narrative. Although he has followed ¢ 
the work of Mrs. Barney in its broader aspects, in matters of det 
has assumed a freedom which the careful historian is denied. Ih 
Mr. Paine has produced an excellent story for the general reader. 


and better biography of the Commodore shall be produced. 


Th 
scholar will still depend on Mrs. Barney’s book, at least until a newer 


M. M. Quair 


David Wilmot, Free-Soiler; a Biography of the Great Advocate o/ 


Wilmot Proviso. By Charles Buxton Going. (New York 
London: D. Appleton and Company, 1924. xvii, 787 p. $6.) 


A Congressional district in the sparsely-settled north-central part of 
Pennsylvania has the distinction of having been represented in Congress 
during the mid-years of the nineteenth century by two men, David Wil. 
mot and Galusha A. Grow, each of whom made a notable contribution 
to the political and social history of the nation. David Wilmot, at 
early age of thirty-two and during his first term, gave his name to 


doctrine which focused and eventually erystallized the opposition t 
expansion of slavery and brought about its final abolition. 
It was never claimed that the principle of the Wilmot Provis 


original with Wilmot. In fact, its statement was almost a verbatim 
repetition of one of the provisions of the Northwest Ordinance of 1757 
Mr. Going grants this, as did Wilmot, but he does not indieate the 
origin or prior extent of Wilmot’s interest in the slavery question and 


he does not make it clear how Wilmot came to present the Proviso. 


rejects the oft-repeated explanation that Wilmot was selected to present 
the Proviso beeause he was safe, but he does not offer a suitable alter 
native explanation. He does, however, establish Wilmot’s authorship 


of the form actually presented. 


The conditions making for the reélection of Wilmot in November 
1846, two months after the presentation of the Proviso, would seem t 


0 


) 


indicate that the act was more or less fortuitous and that neither Wiln 


nor any of his associates realized its true significance. 


The idea inherent in the Proviso was an old one and was constantly 
in abstract discussion. Wilmot, unwittingly or not, focused its appli 
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to a conerete and specific case. Its proposal evidently was not 
result of mature deliberation, but was rather to meet the emergenev 


‘moment. Wilmot had ‘‘no morbid sympathies upon the subject 
‘slavery’’ though he did ‘‘regard it as a great social and politieal evil’’ 
9). His Proviso was not designed ‘‘to abolish slavery anywhere’’ 
simply to prevent its further extension to territory ‘‘where it does 
ow exist.’’ He ‘‘hotly defended the amendment against the charges 

it was a political movement, that it contemplated abolition, or that 

is premature’’ (p. 189). The author does not claim for Wilmot 
transcendent power or ability. Except for his vote on the tariff of 

p. 80 ff.) and his introduction of the Proviso, in his Congressional 

reer he seems only to have been ‘‘ diligent in attendance and balloting’’ 

p. 3380), but ‘‘otherwise inconspicuous’? (p. 159). Apparently, he 
lid not himself find or take the oceasion ‘‘to push the Proviso aggres- 

vely before the House’’ (p. 278), but resigned in favor of others who 
felt more strongly on the subject. 

After serving three terms in Congress ‘‘ Wilmot’s enemies 
vorking diligently, in his absenee . . . ’’ brought about his with- 
drawal as a candidate and the election of Grow, whom he had named as 
his suecessor. Wilmot was soon after elected to the bench, where he 
remained until appointed to the United States Senate in 1860. During 
this interval he was an unsuccessful candidate for governor of Pennsyl- 

He was also prominent in the Free Soil campaign of 1852 and 
the formation of the Republican Party in 1856, of which event a good 
account is given. From advocating a principle, Wilmot became a eru- 
sader. Although serving the cause with ‘‘unselfish devotion, free from 
any desire for personal promotion . . ._ his inaptitude for the com- 
promises and combinations of practical polities’’ unfitted him for effee- 
tive leadership (p. 484). Buchanan was constantly his most powerful 
and unrelenting opponent and he evidenced an ‘‘intense and sustained 
purpose to diseredit and suppress the Proviso’’ and its author (p. 124). 
Mr. Going, however, seems to give to Wilmot an undue importance as 
a subject for Buchanan’s displeasure. 

Wilmot served as temporary chairman of the convention that nomi- 
nated Lineoln and later consistently supported his administration. In 
the winter of 1860-61 he served as a member of the Peace Conference. 
The aecount shows how futile any attempt at a reconciliation had come 
to be. It, however, tells of what has become almost a forgotten ineident 
of this tragie winter. One of Wilmot’s final acts in the Senate was to 
vote for the passage of the Proviso, nearly sixteen years after its first 
introduction. He lived to see its principles incorporated in the Thir- 
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teenth Amendment. After leaving the Senate he was appointed 
of the United States Court of Claims, serving until his death in 
at the early age of fifty-four. 

The story would perhaps be more convineing if Wilmot were 
invariably right, always to the disadvantage of his contemp: 
There is practically nothing of his social life and we do not get 
picture of the real man. The narrative, in places, hangs togeth; 
loosely and the account seems too extended. Some 400 of the 787 » 
are given up to the period from 1846-50 and an additional 150 pay 
the reprinting of some of Wilmot’s more important and characte: 
speeches. The text also contains long quotations from speeches. 
work is not an impressive one from the standpoint of original resea 
The authorities cited are usually the Congressional Globe, Von 1! 
Wilson, Smith, ete., and the local contemporary newspapers of Wil 
congressional district. There are occasional citations from manus 
in the Library of Congress. There is no bibliography. 

Wilmot’s place in history is mainly due to his identification 
the Wilmot Proviso, that ‘‘fire bell in the night.’’ The Proviso was 
“the one glorious idea engendered of the Twenty-ninth Congress.’ 
Though Wilmot ‘‘was by no means the greatest practical agent in 
final victory’’ he was at least ‘‘the personification of the spirit that 
spired the movement from the forlorn hope of 1846 to the ratificatio 
of the Thirteenth Amendment . . . in 1863’’ (p. 642). And this 
is glory enough for any man. 

Tuomas Rosson Ha 
Braxton Bragg, General of the Confederacy. By Don C. Seitz. 
umbia, 8S. C.: The State Company, 1924. 544 p.) 

3raxton Bragg was a high-minded and patriotic, but austerely correct 
and unbending soul, who has come down in history noted more for 
what he failed to accomplish than for his positive achievements, {01 
which he received little credit. At a remove of sixty years he appears 
as a respectable failure, but to many of his military and political ass 
ciates and to some of his subordinates he was seen largely through th: 
jaundiced glasses of jealousy, suspicion, hate, and fear. This conditior 
is to be attributed to two principal causes —the constant, unfailing 
friendship of President Davis and Bragg’s own unbending rigidity 
action and thought. 


Coming into the service of the newly-formed Confederacy with 
popular and official reputation for ability, Bragg’s first services at le 
sacola were followed by honorable participation in the battle of S| 
Soon afterwards he was appointed to command the Confederate arn 
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nessee in place of General Beauregard. Though his relations with 


‘regard seem to have continued friendly, Bragg’s assignment raised 


rm of eriticism against President Davis and himself, which grew in 


ne and intensity as Bragg’s continued lack of suecess caused the 
donment of more and more territory to the northern 


armies. 


‘eats. first in Kentucky in 1862 and in Tennessee in 1863, finally 


Iminated in the disastrous rout from the heights facing Chattanooga. 
Brace was relieved of his command and assigned to duty in Richmond 

wnfidential military adviser to President Davis. 

As time passed Bragg dropped more and more out of the picture, 

ming for practical purposes, simply the administrative head of a 

His assignment to command at Wilmington, N. C., in the fall 
of 1864, caused one newspaper to exclaim: ‘Good-bye Wilmington !”’ 
end Davis was still ‘‘devotedly [his| friend, as far as he is any 

2?) Tn the last months Bragg found himself 
no duty to perform’”’ and though Davis wrote: “Io. . . will 
fail at the first opportunity to call for your aid . . . ,’’ the 
opportunity never came. Events hastened by like phantoms in the 
night. Before many weeks Davis was a prisoner; Bragg had put away 

his sword and become a private citizen; the war was over. 

Brage’s leadership was pathetic in its futility. Il] health pursued 
him constantly and made his temper sour and his manner petulant. 
He was intolerant of fancied or real neglect of duty and his punishments 
were needlessly harsh and often unjust. Though he failed ‘‘to inspire 
love and reverence,’’ as did Lee and Johnston, ‘‘he commanded respect 
and fear.’? ‘‘He did not in the least understand citizen soldiers’’ and 
was ‘always a stranger to his men.’’ Whatever may have been his 
defects, however, ‘‘his purposes were great, pure, and unselfish and his 
aspirations high . . . he was conspicious for [his] . . . pro- 
found sense of publie duty.”’ 

Brage’s strategical conceptions were good, but too often his tactical 
execution left much to be desired. One of his campaigns was charae- 
terized as ‘‘simply a fizzle’ that was ‘‘from beginning to end a brilliant 
blunder and a magnificent failure.’’ At another time he was accused 
of having ‘‘become alarmed at his own success and ran awa) 
He was ‘‘no longer a leader to cheer and inspire. 
tige [had] ceased to exist.’’ Many ‘‘implore[d|’’ Davis to relieve 
Bragg. but Davis could choose no suitable successor. In August, 1862 
Davis had written Bragg: ‘‘ You have the misfortune of being regarded 
as my personal friend. . . . Youare trusted because of your known 
‘tness for command, and not because of friendly regard. . . . Upon 
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your cordial codperation . . . confidently rely.’ After ©) 
tanooga, in spite of Bragg’s personal loyalty and Davis’s ‘fri 
regard’’ Bragg was compelled to make way for another. 

Mr. Seitz tells the epie story of the southern effort, as it relat 
Bragg’s participation, in an engaging manner. The book is a va 
addition to the literature of the Civil War period, especially in 
it gives in accessible form what Bragg had to say of his eond 
operations. There is little that is new, but the case for Bragg is 
presented. The narrative is based almost entirely on the Official Re: 
of the Union and Confederate Armies. There is, however, no p: 


evaluation of Bragg’s Confederate career; the accounts of the import 


engagements are involved, unsatisfactory, and uncritical. Too | 
attention is paid to spectacular details, and there is not enough erit 
diseussion of Bragg’s strategieal conceptions and of his tactical han 
of his troops. The book indicates a lack of thorough organization and 
synthesis of the source material, and gives evidence of having been 
hastily written. There are no footnote citations nor maps, and there is 
no index nor bibliography. 
Tuomas Rosson H 

The Life of Governor Evans, Second Territorial Governor of Colorad 

By Edgar Carlisle MeMechen. (Denver: Privately printed, 1924 

The biography of Governor John Evans is more than the record of 
an eventful life, it is the story of man’s conquest of nature, the portrayal 
of leadership operating toward empire building. 

John Evans was born on a frontier farm near Waynesville, Ohio, i! 
1814. He came of sturdy Quaker stock and was reared among earnest 
and God-fearing people. Contrary to the wishes of his parents he pre 
pared for the medical profession, and graduated in 1838. He was mar 
ried the following year and moved to Attica, Indiana, to practice fils 
profession. His rise was rather rapid. He launched a successful cam- 
paign for a hospital for the insane in Indiana, furthered quarantine 
measures, and edited the Northwestern Medical Journal. He becam 
a professor in Rush Medical College, and was one of the principal 
founders of Northwestern University. 

The foundation of Dr. Evans’ fortune was laid in Chicago real estat: 
He saw the possibilities of that city and helped to realize them. [ere 
he turned his attention somewhat to politics and became a supporter 
of Lineoln, whom he helped to nominate and elect. 

When William Gilpin, the first territorial governor of Colorado, 
himself into difficulties by issuing drafts upon the federal treasury 
equip the Union troops in his territory, pressure was brought to 
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n the President for the removal of the aggressive soldier-governor. 


sident Lineoln asked Dr. Evans to accept the position. Ie made a 


to the Rocky Mountains by stage coach and upon his return accepted 


appointment. It was a personal sacrifice in several ways. He had 


position, and friends. In the new territory he would be pio 
ring anew. But this very fact must have appealed to him, and 
hough he was now near fifty years of age he willingly launched out 

a new field. 

The Civil-War period was one of depression in Colorado, but Governor 
Evans had faith in his adopted territory. His money was invested in 

e resources of the country. His genius was applied to the solution 
of her military and political problems. His business ability and prestige 
were determining factors in bringing railroad facilities to the state. 
To no little extent the splendid material development of Colorado is 
the result of Governor Evans’ enterprise. Religious, social, and edu- 
cational works were substantially supported by him. Here, also, a see- 

university —the University of Denver — came into being largely 
because of him. The book under review is a well-proportioned little 
volume of 225 pages. The last seven of the twelve chapters deal with 
the Governor’s career in Colorado. A number of excellent euts illus- 
trate the story. Original letters and other sources are here represented 
for the first time. Footnotes indicate the chief sources employed, 

The book is well written. The subject matter is treated with evident 
sympathy, but without distortion of fact. A few minor errors were 
noted, but not of sufficient magnitude to detract from the general value 
of the book, which constitutes a valuable source for Colorado history. 
Governor Evans is worthy of a place in United States history, and 

publieation of this volume presents and preserves data which assures 
him recognition. 


t} 


L. R. Haren 


The Talmadge Sisters: Norma, Constance, Natalie; An Intimate Story 
of the World’s Most Famous Screen Family by Their Mother, Mar- 
garet L. Talmadge, and an Introduction by Ellis Parker Butler. 
(Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippineott Company, 1924. 245 p. 
$2.) 

Quite possibly this is the first notice of the life of a screen actress to 
make its appearance on the pages of a review dedicated to productive 
historical scholarship. It will not be the last. Within the memory of 
men still young the ‘‘movies’’ have grown from nothing to the Nation’s 
fourth industry, measured in terms of dollars. From the several view- 
oints of social, artistic, ethical, and educational developments their 
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influence has been similarly powerful. So recent, indeed, is the ay 
ance of this new industry that like the airship its development is 
in the pioneer stage and no one can grasp, as yet, its full signifi 

Such a foree must be reckoned with by historians no less th 
moralists, educators, and others. It may safely be presumed that 
Talmadge, while penning this volume, never once gave thought 
tribe of professional historians, having in mind a wholly different 
of readers. Yet for the worker who shall set himself to the task 
scribing the opening quarter of the twentieth century she has produced 
a document of considerable value. Eventually, the movies will e 
gage the attention of numerous research workers, whose resultant « 
put will be more ponderous as to style and more comprehensive as to 
viewpoint than the volume before us. When these works are written the 
‘*intimate’’ story of the Talmadges will fall into its proper place as 
source document which illumines somewhat extensively one phase of t 
subject. 

It would be an unnatural mother who should undertake to present to 
publie gaze a critical review of the lives of her daughters. The scholar 
is compelled to note, therefore, that Mrs. Talmadge’s narrative is 
wholly uneritieal. He may even take exception to the subtitle, as ap- 
plied to the Talmadge family. If he be a man of Old-World origin an 
point of view, he will undoubtedly view the narrative as one m 
of the many fairy tales which find their locus in present-day America 


Here we have three children, living in a humble home supported by a 


traveling salesman. The magician Opportunity waves his wand and the 
children are transformed into women of world-wide fame, their features 
familiar to multitudes in every land, possessed of splendid mansions and 
of incomes which even Croesus of old might have regarded with envy 
To Mrs. Talmadge the transformation is sufficiently explained by th 
factors of talent and hard work. That her daughters possess both thes 
traits seems sufficiently clear; but to account for the weekly income 
running into the thousands a third factor must be added — America. 
M. M. Quaire 
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Pride of loeality, like family pride, is an excellent thing if only the 


Aristotelian principle of moderation be observed. When ignored, the 
festations which ensue are oftentimes strange and curious. 

Take the case, for example, of the feuds which perennially agitate the 
respective ‘‘sides’’ of Lowa river towns. Of one such city it is related 
that the townsmen many years since conceived a desire for a public 

‘*, and accordingly the Santa Claus of the library world was ap- 
proached with the modest request that he donate the money necessary 
to erect a building. The request was granted, whereupon the townsmen 
fell into violent dispute over which ‘‘side’’ should have the structure. 
[he East Side had the courthouse and the West Side the post. office 
or vice versa, as the case may be), and neither would concede the 
location of the library to the other. In this seeming impassé of affairs, 
someone conceived the happy thought of placing the building in the 
middle of the river, adjoining the bridge which spanned the stream. A 
second, and still happier, thought occurred —to ask the philanthropist 
for two buildings, in order that each side of the town might have one. 
Thus was the issue composed, and two Carnegie libraries the city 
proudly boasts unto the present day. 

The fame of some of these local rivalries has become widespread; for 
example, those waged between Milwaukee’s East and West sides, and 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul. In pioneer Milwaukee the irate 
citizens of one side hewed down the bridge across Milwaukee River with 
the laudable animus of prohibiting thenceforth communication with the 
degraded barbarians who lived on the other side; and to this day the 
metropolis of half a million souls still nourishes archaic survivals of the 
ancient rivalry. 


Apropos, more or less, of the foregoing observations, has come to hand 
a pamphlet issued under the formidable auspices of the Olympia Cham- 
her of Commerce and the Thurston County Pioneer and Historical 
Society, which exposes in vigorous language The Great Myth —‘* Mount 


Tacoma.’’ 


It is the latest counterblast issued to date against the fell 
design to change ‘‘the crowning scenie glory of the United States’’ into 
an ‘‘advertising sign’’ for Tacoma. Although the pamphlet runs to 
over thirty pages of assertion and invective it does not, apparently, 
exhaust the argument, for a footnote on page thirty-one offers to for- 
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ward a seventy-six page booklet on the same subject to whomeve: 
care to send in four cents to cover postage thereon. 


If one were to judge by the evidence of language alone, he 
easily conclude that as a breeder of anger and passion among 
denizens of *‘The Charmed Land’’ the subject of Japanese ex 
pales to insignificance in comparison with that of the attempted raj 
the noble mountain’s name. ‘‘ Aside from Dr. Cook’s fanciful y 
to the North Pole,’’ begins the moving exposition, ‘ 


‘no fietion of mod 
times approaches that involved in the movement to change the his‘ 
name of Mount Rainier 


to Mount Tacoma, on the plea 
the latter was the aboriginal name—’”’ Although ‘‘The rank ar 
of the people of Tacoma are sincere and honorable,”’ 


they are 
told that the Indian name was Mount Tacoma, and so they 


to fight for it’’—this despite the noble plea of the Harvard Clu 
Seattle that ‘‘A decent regard for history and for historical and 
ographical truth and integrity is of high importance in the liv: 
peoples and of nations.”’ 


So it is, but before closing the case we would like to hear from 
Harvard Club of Tacoma on the issue in question. We have no 1 
intention to intrude upon the scene of conflict, but from the 
vantage point of 2000 miles away, we may venture a few remarks. | 
this far from best of all possible worlds, it is often better to a: 
things as they are than by attempting their reversal to plunge soc 
into tumult and uproar. The Mexican War may have been conceived 
iniquity, but it is now too late to give California back to Mexico. 


of Michigan would be foolish now to go to war over the matter. It 
have been foolish or iniquitous, or both, for Vaneouver to attach 


has now been hallowed by a century and a quarter of usage, and 1 


t 


historical enthusiasts of Tacoma may well ponder the question whet! 


it be ) than by leaving it undisturbed. 


of the process whereby historic truth is elucidated. 
foreword the Olympia Chamber of Commerce, over the signatures 
its president, secretary, and seven trustees, assures the expectant pub! 
that ‘‘what follows 


has this Chamber’s full and unqualiti: 
endorsement as an accurate and authoritative statement of faets.”’ 1 
the nine officials modestly refrain from presenting any statement 
their qualifications thus to speak as historical experts. Do historic 
specialists thrive like the vegetation in the justly famous climate 


name of Admiral Rainier to the mountain he discovered, but the thin: 


In an imposing 


A 
wrong may have been committed in giving Toledo to Ohio, but the people 


more harm would not be caused by righting the ancient wrong (if suc! 


The pamphlet before us illustrates afresh a widespread misconceptio! 
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stern Washington ; if not, how does it happen that no less than nine 
» numbered among the officials of the Chamber of Commerce of this 


town? If, on the contrary, the gentlemen in question are not 


storical specialists, what weight does their offieial ‘‘endorsement’’ of 
‘accurate and authoritative statement of facts’? add to that which 
simple statement itself possesses ? 

(he moral to be deduced from this exhibition is that governing boards, 
ther of chambers of commerce or of patriotic and historical societies 

nnot settle issues of historic fact by official fiat. Not even the eourts 

ossess this power, as witness the Dred Seott ease. In this case the 
urt could, and did, determine the legal issue, but its pronouncement 

vailed nothing to settle the historical issue, as Abraham Lineoln and 
iny other erities have repeatedly demonstrated. 

With one further observation we conclude these luecubrations. The 
use of History is an exacting mistress, who does not commonly yield 


her favors to those who woo her in the spirit of blind partisanship. The 
myth’? of Mount Tacoma may be, for all we know, as great, its pro 


uents may be animated by motives as unworthy, as the Olympia 
hamber of Commerce affirms; but pronouncements such as theirs avail 
little to elarify or determine the historical issue involved. 


The embattled citizens of The Charmed Land would view with amaze 
ment, doubtless, the indifference which residents of the effete (relatively ) 
Mississippi Valley exhibit toward their historical possessions. Chieago, 
admitted by many (some 3,000,000 we believe) to be the world’s fore- 
most metropolis, finds it a dull season when some movement to abandon 
an historie street name is not under way. Just now the name marked 
for slaughter is that of South Water Street. When in the summer of 
1830 Surveyor Thompson marked out the town plat of the future eity, 
with boundaries extending from State Street west to Halstead and 
from Madison north to Kinzie, to one of the streets within this area 
of less than one-half a square mile, he gave the name of South Water. 
In course of time the street became the country’s greatest provision 
market, the most odorful and one of the most colorful thoroughfares 
in the world. Had it been in Amsterdam or Naples, American tourists 
would have flocked to view it, while artists would have struggled to 
transfer its picturesque aroma to canvas for permanent preservation 
Now, with the march of city progress the famous market street is to 
be transformed into a splendid boulevard. Coincident therewith comes 
the project to diseard the ancient name, replacing it with the new one 
of Wacker Drive. 

Mr. Wacker is probably Chieago’s most useful citizen; he is deserving 
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of any reward the city can properly bestow upon him. Should 
resorting to England’s practice of rewarding her great generals, bes 
on him a million dollars, the grant would fall ridiculously short 
requiting the service he has rendered. But the blotting out of Sou 
Water Street involves a cost too great to pay, even to such a benefa 
Moreover, the act is as unnecessary as it is unwise. Chicago is grow 
‘apidly ; new highways, new parks, and other ecivie developments 
constantly being added. It argues a feeble imagination on the part 
the city fathers that they can erect an adequate memorial to Mr. Wacker 
only by the process of destroying one of the finest historical associati 
of the few (as compared with older centers) the city possesses. To 
obliterate the name of South Water Street would be on a par with 
changing the name of State Street, or of the Bowery in New York 
of the Common in Boston. Nor do we think Mr. Wacker can himself 
afford to cap with an anticlimax his long and peculiarly useful career 
service to his city, by permitting this act of vandalism to be done 
his name. 


Larry Steve is six years old. Walking along a Detroit street, Larry 
collided with an automobile with the usual result. The automobile 
continued on its way, while Larry, with a fractured skull and various 
internal injuries, was earried to the receiving hospital. 

Here complications speedily developed which are responsible for this 


brief comment. Upon the hospital descended some two-score swarth 
men and women demanding admission to Larry’s presence. Toa greater 


degree than anyone else in civilization the modern surgeon is monarch 
of all he surveys. Larry’s would-be eallers were courteously yet firm]; 
shown the gate. Nothing daunted by this medical decree, the visitors 
repeated their demand with ever-increasing persistence and fervor, 
until at length the harassed hospital authorities summoned the police 
to protect them from their unsolicited callers. 

Not always, even in Detroit, do the police say it with clubs. An hour 
of vehement parleying brought some enlightenment and a truce. Larry’s 
‘allers were gypsies. Larry himself was not only a gypsy, but a prince. 
A short time before, a prince from across the ocean had visited the city, 
and the elect of Detroit society had competed for admission to his 
presence, while the daily press had devoted uncounted pages to the 
chronicle of his activities. Meanwhile, a prince of lineage yet more 
ancient was going about the streets, ignored alike by society matron 
and newspaper reporter. A speeding automobile was required to bring 
him to public notice. To this general indifference, Larry’s visitors 
afforded a vigorous exception. Little acquainted with the mysteries 
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nedical science, they insisted on seeing with their own eves what was 
¢ done to the one who was to be their future ruler. The idea was 
length conveyed to them that their exclusion was dictated by con- 
ration for the boy’s welfare, and a compromise was effected whereby 
he group agreed to depart on condition that their Queen, the boy’s 
ther, be allowed to stay with and minister to him. 
llere is a mystery calculated to test the skill of the ablest historical 
vestigator. In our midst but not of us is this strange race of beings. 
ey frequent our highways and byways, maintaining themselves 
the exercise of their wits, alike in the erowded city and in the rural 
‘striet. Their language, their social customs, their moral ideals, even 
their mode of government are distinet and individual to themselves. 
Practically everyone entertains a choice assortment of misinformation 
out them (We once heard Gypsy Smith convincingly refute the idea 
hat gypsies steal children; ‘‘they don’t need to; they have plenty of 
their own’’) ; no one really understands them. Reflection upon such a 
‘condition tends to imbue the historian with a becoming sense of humil- 
To explain to the present how it came to be is his task; yet who 
can explain this people, who have journeyed with us through untold 
enturies down from the misty past? 


To deseribe with any degree of fullness the career of Button Gwin- 
nett would probably be difficult even for most readers of this organ 
of erudition. Many would reeall that he signed the Declaration of 
Independence, but few, probably, could relate much more concerning 
him, while fewer still would be able to spell his name correctly. 

\Ve are moved to these reflections by the report of the most reeent 
sale of autographs of signers of the Declaration, which was held in 
Philadelphia in November, 1924. In this evaluation of the auction 
room Gwinnett, like Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest. So pronounced 
was his leadership, in fact, that his single signature to a document was 
esteemed more valuable than all the other autographs (autograph letters 
signed, for the most part) of all the other signers added together. For 
(winnett’s autograph $14,000 was given, being at the rate of $1,000 per 
letter. The fifty-five remaining autographs of the ‘‘immortal fifty- 
six’’ were sold for sums totalling $12,502. In contrast to Gwinnett’s, 
no less than twenty-one autographs sold for prices ranging from fifty 
dollars down to fifteen, while only three (other than Gwinnett’s) 
brought as much as $1,000. Of the three, it is interesting to note that 
the autograph of Thomas Lynch Jr. (whose career, like that of Gwinnett, 
most teachers of history would find difficulty in describing) was easily 
irst, selling for $2,600. Samuel Adams’ A.L.S., on the other hand, 
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went for $45; John Hancock’s bold autograph for $70; Charles Carr 
for $20; Kdward Rutledge’s for $15: and Benjamin Rush’s for ¢ 
The moral, if any, to be drawn from this recital, would seem to be 
autographs, like the Sibylline books, increase in value in proportio 
their rarity. The less one writes, the more, in certain circles, ar 
writings appreciated. 

The rule works both ways. Knowledge of the past aids one to un 
stand the present; observation of the present assists one, in like fash 
to understand the past. The only ex-managing-editor which this A 
a recent letter that his contemplatio: 
the World War and its aftermath has resulted in a material modifieat 
of his attitude toward things historical. A profound truth was utter 
by President Hodder when in a recent book review (published in 
September, 1924 issue) he observed that ‘‘all people easily believe th: 
things that it is is to their interest to believe, no matter how contra: 
tory they may seem.”’ 


ciation cherishes confesses in 


In the same connection he drove home the ass 
ciated truth that ‘‘logie is a very small part of life.”’ 


We venture to commend these axioms to the attention, particularl 
of those who are beginners in the historical profession. To attempt 
measure men in public life by the yardsticks of logie and consistency 
is aS vain as it is unfair, for the evident truth is that a public lead 


must voice the aspirations of his constituency, and these change fro 
time to time as changing conditions induce varying moods. 

Apropos of all which, this historical footnote is offered. For more 
than a generation a struggle has been waged for the emancipation 
the gentler sex from male domination. Suecess being at length attained 
the emancipated have signalized their hard-won ‘*equality’’ by resorting 


‘‘right’’ been established when, in the city of our residence, an ancient 
and respected organization of women reformers begins a battle agains 
the practice of women smoking in publie, initiating it with an appeal 
to the hotels of the city to prohibit women from smoking in their cafes 
and other public rooms. The hotel managers — unwilling victims of 
a struggle in which they have no personal interest or concern — hasten 
to make answer that their hostelries belong to the public, and thes 
cannot deny to women this privilege without incurring the wrath of 
the advocates of equal rights. Here, at the present writing, the contest 
rests; but something tells us that the innocent hotel managers are like!) 
soon to have reason to ponder afresh the truth stated by Professor 
Hodder, ‘‘logie is a very small part of life.’’ 


(besides other things) to smoking in publie places. Hardly has t! 


‘‘One two, buckle my shoe,’’ begins an ancient nursery rhyme whic! 


q 
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hably all of our readers learned in childhood. Today, no children 

few, if any, adults alive have ever buckled a shoe, and if they have 
‘rr chaneed to see a shoe buckle it was in the collection of some histor- 
| museum. Herein is suggested a revolution in the costumer’s art of 


se magnitude few persons have any conception. So important was 
shoebuckle industry in England at one time that we are told (the 
tement seems ineredible) 30,000 workmen in Birmingham alone were 
iployed in their manufacture. When, at length, buckles began to go 

t of use the manufacturers in alarm petitioned the Prince of Wales to 
exert his influence in favor of the retention of the fashion; he responded 


to the appeal, but in vain. The march of progress could not be stayed 

ven by such means, and the ‘‘effeminate’’ shoestring (we wonder if 
sermons were preached upon the moral decadence involved in the inno- 
vation) gradually drove the buckle to the ash-barrel and the museum. 
But little has been written on the history of shoebuckles, at least so far 
s the writer’s knowledge goes; it is evident from the foregoing that a 
volume would not exhaust the subject. An interesting brief discussion 
f it (‘‘ Early American Shoe Buckles,’’ by Harald W. Ostby) is con- 
tained in the January, 1925 issue of the Rhode Island Historical Society 
Collections. 


Krom shoebuekles — following the example of the Walrus in Lewis 
Carroll’s immortal verse — we turn to the subject of silos. A fact about 
Wisconsin, less advertised but no less important than the prevailing 
state of political sentiment, is that this commonwealth is the silo-center 
alike of America and the world. Quite possibly some of our readers do 
not know what a silo is; much less are they aware that silos have a 
history. Yet the December, 1924 issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History contains the veritable history of ‘‘The Silo in Wisconsin,”’ 
written entertainingly by N. 8S. Fish, and illustrated with a graphie 
‘hart whose appearance would lead one to think that silos are no less 
abundant in the homeland of La Follette than were smallpox marks in 
‘he London of Macaulay. 

The oeeurrence of studies on such subjects as these naturally induces 
the question what limit, if any, may reasonably be set upon the field of 
historieal investigation? The answer would seem to be that any mani- 
festation of human activity or speculation is proper quarry for the 
historian. Certain subjects will repay the investigator more richly than 
certain others, presumably, yet the decision as to what shall be deemed 
inost worthy of study must be made by the worker immediately con- 
cerned. We are reminded, in this connection, of the collector who in 
the course of a lifetime marked by somewhat extensive travels had de- 
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veloped a collection of carefully-labeled bottles of water, taken 
the different rivers, lakes, and seas which in the course of his tr 


he had come upon. To us, such a collection would seem to approxi 


the zenith of uselessness; yet we distinctly recall, after the passag 
years, the glowing enthusiasm with which the collector deseribed 
treasures, 


Tradition ‘‘strong as holy writ’? has for some three generat 
credited Louis Philippe, the notoriously thrifty king of France, wit! 
gift of valuable paintings, vestments, a bell, and other objects w! 
adorn the Cathedral Chureh at Bardstown, Kentucky. The hist 
and beautiful structure is visited by large numbers of people annua! 
all of whom, it is safe to say, are thrilled by the story of the monar 
finding refuge here in the days of his obscurity and exile, and the kingl; 
manner in which he testified, in the days of his prosperity and p 
his sense of gratitude and obligation to the good bishop and peopl 
Bardstown. 

It is a touching story, a modern fairy tale having its origin in 
wilds of pioneer Kentucky. Its only shortcoming, seemingly, is ¢] 
it is wholly a work of imaginative fiction, having no remote shred 
historical fact on which to rest. This conclusion is abundantly den 
strated by Young E. Allison, whose careful paper, ‘‘The Curious 
Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky,’’ read before the Filson Clu 
November 5, 1923, together with some discussion evoked by eriticisms 
made of the paper as read, has at length been published. 

Popular legend dies hard (indeed, so far as the popular mind is co: 
cerned, it is impregnable to all scholarly attack), and Mr. Allison seetis 
to have written with no expectation of lessening the currency of t! 
particular one whose true character he efficiently, yet tactfully, exposes 
But for the minority of truth seekers who care to comprehend it, he has 
presented the true story of the matter under discussion, and in co: 
nection therewith has erected a worthy, if belated, testimonial to t! 
self-sacrificing achievements of the missionary priests, the fruit of whos 
labors has been gratuitously bestowed by the ignorant multitude up 
the thrifty son of Philippe EBgalité. The trained historian is fully awar 
of course, of the errancy which commonly attaches to popular legend 
Not often, however, is the investigator able, as Mr. Allison has bee: 
to demonstrate mathematically how such legend has waxed ‘‘exactl) 
73,000 per cent.’’ Nor, in the present case, was there any conscious 
fraud, or any reason for fraud. ‘‘It is idle,’’ concludes the author, ° 
seek the origin of such legends. [They] start in the air and, like 
chids, subsist upon it.’’ 
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The Journal of the Tllinois State Historical Society is makine an 


oie and increasingly successful effort to catch up with the rapid flight 


time. To our desk has come in recent weeks two massive double 
imbers, one labeled ‘‘October, 1923 — January, 1924,’ the other, 
\pril — July, 1924.” The latter, which seems to have been published 
t, numbers over 300 pages, about one-third being devoted to a history 
the Headquarters Company, 149th Field Artillery, in the World 
The former number, of over 400 pages, is devoted wholly to a 
‘ec of Stephen A. Douglas, written by Frank E. Stevens, the well-known 
storian of the Black Hawk War. Why either editor or author should 
have eared to publish the biography in this form is a matter passing 
strange. <A review of the new biography of Illinois’ seecond-ablest poli 
tician must be reserved for a future issue. 


As we go to press the annual report, beautifully printed, of the West- 
erm Reserve Historical Society for 1924 comes to hand. The record of 
achievement which Director Catheart sets forth therein may well afford 
gratification to all friends of the Society and all residents of the city 
to which it belongs. On the financial side several considerable additions 
to endowment funds are recorded, one, the Brigham fund of $100,000, 
being the largest single gift ever made to the Society. 

On the operating side, one notes, among other evidences of creditable 
activity, the decision of the Cleveland Board of Edueation to detail one 
of its employes for permanent work in the Society’s building, there to 
assist members of the Staff in the work of promoting instructional ex- 
hibits for the benefit of school children. The Library building has long 
since become inadequate to the growing needs of the Society, and the 
time is ripe, in Mr. Catheart’s opinion, for the formulation of policies 
looking to the creation of a new and model structure whieh shall answer 
the anticipated needs of the Society for half a century to come. 


The annual address before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
given January 15 in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol by 
Professor F. J. Turner on ‘‘Some Phases of Sectionalism in the United 
States,’’ is to constitute the leading feature of the March issue of the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History. 

Superintendent Schafer of the same Society is giving Professor Pax- 
son’s course on the history of the West in the University of Wisconsin 
during the latter’s absence in Europe for the semester. 

Dr, Louise P. Kellogg, Senior Research Associate of the Society, will 
offer a course on ‘‘The French Régime in Wisconsin”? during the 1925 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin. 
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On Monday, January 19, 1925, the seventy-sixth annual meeting 
the Minnesota Historical Society was held at St. Paul. The progray 
included a conference on local historical work, a luncheon celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Society’s founding, a session de\ 
to loeal historical papers, and the annual address before the Socict 
delivered by Professor Frank H. Hodder, President of the Mississi; 
Valley Historical Association, on ‘‘The Background of the Kan 
Nebraska Act.’’ The local historical papers read at the afternoon 
sion were: ‘* Robert Dickson and the Western Boundary of Minneso} 
by Louis A. Tohill; ‘‘The Minnesota Lumberjack,’’? by W. T. Oreut: 
and **The Influence of the Minneapolis Flour Mills in the Eeonon 
Development of Minnesota and the Northwest,’’ by Charles B, KuhIm 


Sixty representatives of thirty state, county, and municipal museu 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa held a meeting at the Mi! 


waukee Public Museum on November 17 and 18, 1924 and organized 
the Wisconsin Museums’ Conference. Laurence V. Coleman, secretary 
of the American Association of Museums, New York, and Prof. Fa) 
Cooper-Cole of the department of anthropology of the University of 
Chicago were present and delivered the principal addresses. Arthur 
(. Neville, of the Green Bay Public Museum was elected president of 
the conference; Willoughby M. Babeock Jr. of the State Historical 
Museum, St. Paul, vice-president; and Ralph M. Buekstaff of the Saw- 
yer Museum, Oshkosh, seeretary-treasurer. Miss Charlotte N. Partridge 
of the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, was elected a member of the exec 
utive board. 


Mr. Charles F. Carr of New London, Wisconsin has bequeathed 
the publie museum of his home town his fine natural-history and histo. 
ical library of 2000 volumes and a money bequest which will probably 
amount to $15,000 or more. Some years before his death Mr. Carr gay 
to the museum (which he was chiefly instrumental in organizing) his 
fine collection of mounted birds, and collections of shells, minerals, and 
archeological specimens. Rev. Francis 8. Dayton is the eurator of the 
museum, which is now quartered in the publie library building. 


The last issue of The Wisconsin Archeologist contains illustrated 
papers by C. E. Brown on ‘‘ An interesting Type of Flint Spearpoint”’ 
and ‘* Delavan Lake Mounds’’; by Theodore T. Brown on ‘‘Some Curious 
Uses of Indian Mounds’’; by Albert B. Reagen on ‘‘The Bois Fort Chip- 
pewa;’’ by George B. Phillips on ‘‘Analysis of Aneient Sinhalese 
Metal’’; and by Alanson Skinner on ‘‘Collecting among the Menomini ’ 
and ‘‘A Trip to the Potawatomi.’’ The State Archeological Socicty 
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; preparing for publication a report on all of the heretofore unreeorded 
Wisconsin groups of Indian mounds, camp and village sites, planting 


grounds, graves and cemeteries, shrines, pictograph rocks, eave shelters 
nd other landmarks loeated by its field workers since 1911, when the 
te archeological survey was organized. There are many hundreds 


these. 


lhe State Historical Society of Iowa has aequired a card calendar of 
maps prepared by Earl G. Swem, librarian at William and Mary College. 
‘his calendar contains a total of 1256 ecards and turnishes a list of some 
675 general maps of Iowa, about 400 county maps, and 60 maps relating 
ty cities and towns. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lucas of Iowa City have presented to the Society 
. portfolio used by Robert Lucas, first governor of the Territory of Iowa, 
some of his letters, and his Letter Book which contains the exeeutive 
journal kept during his governorship, and miscellaneous writings of his 


ter years such as poems, aerosties, and religious views. 


Indiana continues to display a laudable degree of aetivity in the realm 
of things historical. The State Historical Society began the new year 
by entering into possession (January 2) of the important bequest willed 
to it by Delavan Smith, who died in 1922. The bequest ineludes a ecol- 
lection of some 10,000 volumes of books, many of them valuable Ameri 
‘ana. In addition the sum of $150,000 was provided for the erection of 
a library building for the Society. Shorn of inheritance taxes (in which 
four states had a hand) and other charges, the sum actually reeeived is 
approximately $131,000. 

Indianapolis is the home of the Amerian Legion, and a State World 
War Memorial Commission is making elaborate plans for the erection of 
huildings on a memorial plaza adjoining the state eapitol. It is tenta- 
tively proposed that the State Historical Society and the Delavan Smith 
Library shall find a permanent home in one of these buildings, whieh 
are shortly to be erected. 


Professor H. C. Hockett of Ohio State University will teach at the 
University of Chicago during the coming summer session. Professor 
George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota will teach at Ohio 
state University during the first term of the 1925 summer session. 
Professors John D. Hicks and G. G. Andrews of the University of Neb- 
raska will give courses in the summer session of the University of Minn- 
esota. Professor Galpin of the University of Oklahoma will teach 
in the University of Nebraska during the summer session, 
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Volume XII of the Collections of the South Dakota Departmen 
History is expected to issue from the press in advance of the publication 
of this note. Meanwhile, Superintendent Robinson has issued a pros 
pectus of a publication undertaken on his individual account, an ney 
clopedia of South Dakota. The work will comprise a volume of 1,0 


pages, and is designed to provide ‘‘an intelligent answer to any questio 
the most curious could ask about the state.’’ This would seem to be 
a rather large order, yet the sample exhibit from the volume offered 
the prospectus induces the expectation that the industrious eompiler | 
gone far in the direction of meeting it. 


das 


At Bismarck, the North Dakota State Historical Society has entered 
into oecupaney of its new fire-proof building on the State Capitol 
grounds. Mr. L. W. Crawford, from acting curator has been mad 
Superintendent of the Society. 
For a full report of the annual session of the American Historical 
Association, held at Riehmond December 27-31, 1924, our readers wil! 
naturally turn to the pages of our elder contemporary, the America 
Historical Review. Were it will suffice to comment on the affair some 
what briefly from the viewpoint of our own Association. No similar 
gathering in the knowledge of this particular observer has been more 
delightful than the one in question. Hotel accomodations were more 
than adequate, the ‘‘madding erowd’’ was pleasantly absent, and the 
residents of Richmond welcomed the visitors with a hospitality matched 
only by the ardor which their embattled fathers displayed in denying 
six decades ago, certain northern callers access to the town. <A feature 
whieh added both enjoyment and profit to the sessions was the presence 
of a number of eminent British historians who were in America as guests 
of the American Historical Association. 

Our own Association figured especially in two sessions — the annua! 
joint session with the parent association, and the Mississippi Valle) 
Association dinner, which to many has come to be one of the chief at 
tractions of these annual gatherings. President Hodder presided at bot! 
sessions. At the one first noted five papers were read, all but one dealing 
with various phases of Mississippi Valley history. In passing, it may 
be noted that in at least three of the five cases, the speakers have arranged 
to publish their papers elsewhere than in this Review. This is a situa 
tion which, we think, merits the attention of the Association at the forth 
coming annual meeting, with a view to determining whether anything 
may be done to avoid or minimize its recurrence in future. The attend 
ance at the evening dinner taxed the capacity of the hall provided, despite 
the fact that the price of the dinner was $3.50. The address by Pro 
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fessor Dodd, delivered in his characteristic charming manner, on ‘A 
(Great Debate in American History,’’ proved a treat at least equal to 
ie material one supplied by the caterer. 

in marked contrast to other cities where historical sessions are some- 
times held, the vieinity of Richmond offers more sites of historic interest 
than the visitors could possibly find time to explore. Each, therefore. 
perforce chose for himself among the many attractions offered. A 
coodly number made the excursion on the last day of the year to historic 
Williamsburg and Jamestown. Man and nature eodperated to render 
e occasion unforgettable. We now fully understand why impetuous 
George Washington fell head over heels in love with the new-made 
widow, Martha Custis; it was the charm of the Williamsburg hospitality 
» which he sueeumbed. We understand, too, why the settlers of James- 
town died of homesickness; they were unable to withstand the brand of 


weather sampled by the delegation of visiting historians. Over Captain 
John Smith, however, we enjoyed at least one great advantage. Instead 
of being extricated from the mud by grim warriors to recline on a pillow 

stone whereon a war club would presently descend, we were towed 
ut by smiling chauffeurs from William and Mary College and con 
dueted to a satisfying repast in the new college refectory. 

With one further word we conclude these more or less random remarks. 
hy way of individual pilgrimage we sought out the grave of Jefferson 
Davis in beautiful Hollywood Cemetery. As we turned to leave, the 
question arose whether Edgar Allan Poe was not buried in Hollywood 
dso, and a workman who chanced to be nearby was asked if he could 
direct us to Poe’s grave. Like the American Indian when approached 

the Spanish explorers eager for gold, he was ignorant, but willing to 
please. ‘‘T have only been here a week,’’ he explained (in effect); ‘‘T 
think Myr. Poe was buried the week before T eame. You had better ask 
the superintendent about him.’’ 


As we go to press the broader outlines of the program for the forth 
coming annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
are assuming definite form. The meeting will convene at Detroit, 
April 30-May 2 inclusive, with the Detroit Historical Society acting as 
local host to the Association. Hotel headquarters will be at the Statler, 
the convenience and management of which are far-famed. In the im- 
mediate vicinity is a bevy of other hotels of varying degrees of costliness 
and modernity, among them the Book-Cadillae, which is said to be the 
tallest hotel, as it is certainly one of the newest and most luxurious, in 
the world. The literary programs are being arranged by Dr. Fuller, 
secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission. Mr. Clarence M. Bur- 
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ton, whose great historical collection is now owned by the cit 
Detroit, is chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 

As to these, on Thursday evening the visiting members of the Ass 
tion will be entertained at dinner at the Statler by the Detroit Histo: 
Society, on which occasion Professor Hodder will deliver the an 
presidential address. This will be followed by a_ social hour, 
ladies of the Detroit chapters of the several patriotic societies ac 
us hostesses. On Friday morning the Association will journes 
Ann Arbor, where a session will be held in the beautiful Clem: 
Library, followed by luncheon at the Michigan Union. The aftern 
will afford ample time to inspect the University and return to Det 
in time for the evening session. On Friday evening the City College oj 
Detroit will act as host of the Association at a dinner to be given in t 
College building. At this time the annual business meeting of 
Association will be held, following which the evening literary progra 
(devoted to the teachers’ section) will be given in the College auditorin 

For Saturday, no literary program has been seheduled. In leu ther 
of, Mr. Henry Ford has kindly invited the Association to journey 
Dearborn as his guests, where an opportunity will be offered to inspect 
one of the world’s greatest industrial plants and what gives promis: 
of becoming perhaps America’s greatest historical museum. Detroit 
at once America’s oldest and newest city west of the Alleghenies. Oldest 
because its civie development and history go back in unbroken chain | 
the founding of the city by Cadillae 224 years ago. Newest, becaus 
here in the last decade and a half a veritable revolution has bee 
wrought, whereby a somewhat staid and wholly pleasant city of per 
haps 300,000 population has been transformed into a bustling metro) 
olis almost five times as large. From the historical viewpoint, it is 
needless to catalog for the members of this Association the wealth oi 
associations which cluster about the City of the Strait. As a Detroiter 
of almost seven months standing (there are thousands here of less 
antiquity), we confidently warn our fellow-members that they eannot 
afford to neglect attending the forthcoming annual meeting. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Raymond C. Miller (‘‘The Background of Populism in Kansas’’) is 
native of Kansas and a member of the history faculty of Detroit City 
College. 


Frank L. Owsley (‘‘Local Defense and the Overthrow of the Con 
federacy’’) is a member of the faculty of Vanderbilt University. Th: 


i 
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per here presented was read at the recent session of the American 
Historical Association at Richmond. 


Reginald C. MeGrane (‘‘Ohio and the Greenback Movement’’) 
member of the faculty of the University of Cincinnati, 


is a 


Thomas Robson Hay (*‘Confederate Leadership at Vicksburg’’) is a 
ivil engineer of Buffalo, who pursues the study of American history 
particularly military history) as an avoeation. 


David K. Bjork (‘‘Doeuments Relative to the Establishment of 
Schools in Louisiana, 1771’’) belongs to the faculty of the University of 
California, Southern Branch, at Los Angeles, 


Everett S. Brown (‘‘Letters from Louisiana, 1813-14’) is an in- 
structor in the University of Michigan. 
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(My commission expires August 4, 1927.) 


by 

iy 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


E. R. ROBINSON 


410 RIVER STREET TROY, NEW YORK 


MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary and by 
payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 
All members will receive postpaid the annual volume of 
Proceedings. Dues: Library membership, $5 annually; 


Sustaining membership, $5 annually; Life membership, $100. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Appreciative Customers 


The joy of doing good work is suff- 
cient reward for the pains of doing it. 
But there is an added satisfaction 
when good work is appreciated. A 


friend of one of our customers writes 


from Baltimore: 


“You have somehow secured the only 
remaining printer in Christendom who 
understands his business.” 


Another customer writes from Kansas 
City: 
“I want to congratulate you on the ap- 
ance of this work, as it is one of the 


finest things of the kind Ihave seen. The 
press work is quite perfect and I am very 
much pleased with the whole thing.” 
We will be glad to give you the same 
careful service. Write us of your 
printing needs. No order too small, 
none too large. 


THE TORCH PRESS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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